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Part I, 
FATHER AND SON. 


FIDO BEGINS HIS HISTORY, AND TELLS HOW HE WAS PRESENTED BY 
THE KING OF PRUSSIA TO THE LITTLE PRINCESS AMELIA. 


MutTiaTep and solitary as I now appear, I once had a brother whom 
I fondly thought would have been my inseparable companion through 
life; a brother born in the same hour with myself, yet not exactl 
a twin-brother either, for he was neither fashioned by the same con 
nor cast in the same mould. But yet I loved him well. We were 
ushered into existence precisely at the same moment; he was the object 
upon which fell my astonished gaze when I first woke into being ; and 
for many years we remained ogling each other, with languishing fondness, 

n the same mantelpiece. 

It was towards the end of December, in the year 17—, that, having 
been pronounced “ herrlich” by a chorus of thirsty workmen in the great 
china manufactory of Berlin, I was suffered to burst the bonds which held 
me in darkness, and to claim a share of that admiration which my bro- 
ther had already excited. ‘“ Wie schin! Wie herrlich! Wie gottlich! 
Wie WunvERBAR!!” greeted my ears, and I was borne forth with my 
companion to the obermeister of the works, a great man in his way, as 
was evident by the anxiety with which his opinion was waited for. 

He was at supper when we were announced, and his growl at being 
disturbed so terrified the poor workmen who carried us that they were 
on the point of bearing us back to the fabrique, when one of them more 
bold than the others exclaimed— 

“‘ Herr Obermeister, we have brought his majesty’s puppy ne: 

No sooner did he hear the words, than he rushed to the door, calling out,, 

“ Bring them hither—bring them hither! Why did you not say, at 
once, that you brought his majesty’s puppy-dogs ? I have been in a fever. 
the whole day, lest they should not succeed again this time. Baron 
Blumensdorf sent every hour to learn the progress of the baking. 
One would think there was truth in the story which is going about, that. 
the king had threatened him with the schlague, in spite of his high rank, 

‘if they were not taken to the palace by to-night. ‘They are. his etrennes. 
to the Princess Amelia !” 
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-He lifted the napkin, beneath which we were softly reposing upon a 
bed of willow shavings, and uttered the same uncouth expression of de- 
light’ which had saluted our entrance into being, and in the ecstasy of his 
enjoyment, promised an extra ing of beer to each of the workmen that 
very night; which promise was followed by so feeble a cheer, that I half 

ed that they knew he would not keep it. We were that very 
instant placed in a wooden case and conveyed, on the high-mettled steed 
of the court estafette, to the royal palace at Potsdam. 

It was late when we arrived at the palace, and we were immediately 
borne to Blumensdorf’s apartment. He must have been awaiting us 
in a state of the most a anxiety, for he snatched the box which con- 
tained us from the hands of the trembling valet who held it, and uttering 
a most frightful oath, began to tear open the lid, which was fastened down 
by iron tacks, without any other assistance than that afforded by his long 
bony fingers, and his hard blunted nails! He tore us rudely from the 
couch of willow shavings amid which we had rested so cosily, and never 
even deigning to glance towards us, he placed us on a silver salver which 
was ready at hand ; then giving one frightened look at the mirror to see 
that his uniform and accoutrements were all in order, he strode hurriedly 
across the room to the Buhl timepiece on the console opposite. Looking 
closely down into its very face (for he was near-sighted and blinked dread- 
fully), he shrieked out, m accents of the greatest terror— 

** Mein Gott! only five minutes to eleven ! just five minutes left to gain 
his majesty’s dressing-room! two flights of stairs; and my right knee 
stiffer den ever with this sudden thaw after the hard weather!”’ 

With these words, he snatched us up from the table and hurried from 
the room. The man was a perfect giant, six feet two at least, with a coarse 
grizzly beard, and thick moustaches; and yet he was in such terror, that 
he could scarcely stand, and more than once during the journey up those 
narrow back stairs was on the point of letting us slip from his grasp, so 
violently did he tremble. What in the world could occasion this child- 
like terror? Nature had intended him to fear no man on earth. No doubt, 
then, he was called upon to meet some dire and awful peril, the very 
thought of which made me quake and slide about upon the salver in per- 
fect convulsions of alarm. Meanwhile, with sundry accompaniments of 
swearing, puffing, blowing, we had mounted the double flight of stairs, 
and reached a small low door panelled in the wainscot at the end of 
long dark corridor. I was astounded. The Colossus, the man-monster 
who carried us, having placed us upon the floor, knelt down beside us, 
and scratched gently and humbly upon the door, just as I myself should 
have done, if had beer. gifted with the power of motion, and in dread of a 
whipping from my offended master. The door was opened by a figure 
much of the same dimensions with that of Blumensdorf, and who wore the 
same uniform, but with less ornament and embroidery. He ushered us 
with great haste and bustle, through a curtained door into a small low 
room, whose tapestried walls, and closed shutters, prevented the slightest 
sound without from reaching the ears of its occupants. The room was 
almost in total darkness; for the single individual seated there, had taken 
the single taper to hold betwixt his eye and the long written report which 
he was perusing. Every thing throughout the apartment bore the stamp 
of avarice and contempt of comfort. Although there were but two thin 
logs of wood upon the hearth, they could not agree to burn in harmony, 
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for they did nothing but hiss most angrily at each other, and send. forth, 
in lieu of flame, two separate and meagre veins of bluish smoke, which, 
rather than unite even in going together up the chimney, came 
creeping lazily along the dingy-looking glass, and were lost in the carved 

iage of the ceiling. The walls were destitute of furniture; the tiled 
floor was uncarpeted even before the fire-place ; and the draught which 
blew from the uncurtained window the flame of the solitary taper 
toflicker so violently, that the moustaches of the reader and the document 
under perusal, shared alternately the danger of ignition. Blumensdorf 
ap hed, with every sign of awe and this studious individual, 
and knelt down at his feet, holding the salver upon which we were placed 
in: amazement at arm's length towards the personage, whose counte- 
nance I was unable to see, for it was completely hidden by the paper he 
was reading. But nothing could arouse the latter from the intense study 
in which he was plunged. Not even the noise of Blumensdorf’s iron boots 

n the tiles, nor the announcement of his entrance by the Hercules whe 
had ushered him in, had power to cause him even to turn towards where 
the poor baron knelt, humble and trembling, as if awaiting sentence of 
banishment or death. 

I know not how long we might have remained thus, had not the chill- 
ness of the atmosphere struck upon the nerves of poor Blumensdorf, and 
caused him to sneeze most tremendously. Ye gods, how he did sneeze !— 
once—twice—thrice! The very roof rang again each time the awful sound 
reverberated through the apartment. Never was | in such awful peril ; for 
the mysterious personage, before whom poor Blumensdorf was kneeling in 
such humility, suddenly rose, and rushed upon the unhappy colonel 
ina kind of msane fury, with flaming visage and uplifted sword, in an 
attitude which threatened to put a period to our three existences at one 
and the same moment. Blumensdorf bent his head almost to the ve 
dust, and so- got but. one vigorous blow of the plat d' épée upon his 
shoulders. His presence of mind saved him from annihilation. _ He held 
up the salver before he ventured to utter a syllable, and the sight at once 
calmed the ire to which the sneezing had given rise. 

“Pardon me, your majesty,” at length faltered out the culprit, and 
not daring to add another word, he — and held us close beneath his 
majesty’s nose. His majesty smiled a grim smile, but his rage was for- 
gotten; and, having examined my brother with ee he took me 
in his grasp and held me to the light. | can safe y any that the investi- 
gation was mutual, for I really was curious to behold the person whose 
presence could thus subdue a man of such mould as Blumensdorf, and 
render him more puling and crouching than a little child. 

I had ex to find in the man who held me, some wondrous 
being, some death-distilling Jupiter, whose frown alone was all-suffi- 
cient to terrify, whose nod was powerful to annihilate. Blumensdorf 
had addressed him as “ Your majesty,” and I had imagined in my 
simplicity, that the title was meant to imply something awful and 
<- am and superior to the rest of mankind. But no—the person so 
addressed was of thin, spare form, and long pale visage. His small black 
eyes peered from beneatin their overhanging brows, like two living sparks 
of fire—every feature in his countenance seemed to partake of the same 
een for his ashy lip quivered unceasingly, and his nos- 
trils dilated, with a quick oer which would have made me 
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blink as he gazed close into my face, if I had been subject to such an infir- 
mity. The hand with which he grasped me trembled also with such 
Vibheiite; that Tfelt in danger every moment of being precipitated to ‘the 
floor. 


He was attired in an old and faded uniform of dark blue, faced with 
white, and braided with yellow. His wasted limbs were encased tightly 
in his white leather inexpressibles, while all below the knee danced at ease 
in the enormous jack boots of polished leather. His coat was ludicrously 
turned back so as to display the white lining, which fashion ‘might 
at first have been supposed to have been invented in order to enable ‘the 
wearer ‘to sit at ease, but the idea was contradicted by the direction in 
which the sword was hung crosswise, at right angles from the person, 
causing the beholder to wonder what on earth could become of it when the 
bearer sought to repose in those high-backed chairs which were just then 
the fashion. His majesty having contemplated me to his entire 
satisfaction, set me down at length, and turning to Blumensdorf, said, 
in as stern a voice as though he had been passing severest judg- 
ment—‘‘ You may retire—but before you go to rest, beat up the guard 
at the eastern gate, make them form into line before the door of the 

-house, and see that no man sleeps in his wootien jacket. Let those 
who are discovered thus transgressing be placed in confinement, and re- 
ceive to-morrow twenty stripes of the schlague.” 

The colonel bowed low, and moved towards the door. 

His majesty recalled him,—“ Oh, another thing. See that the men 
on duty have their leather chin-stays tightly buckled—’tis a windy 
night, try them every one yourself.” Blumensdorf looked rather blank. 
“ Then go to the second postern, and see that the beer cans are cleaned 
and hung against the wall, examine them each with your own eyes— 
that post is the most slatterly of all. I shall go one round myself to- 
night, and see that every thing is in order, and my commands attended 
to. Wait till I arrive. When! have passed you may repair to-bed, you 
will still have time enough for sleep till dawn.” 

Blumensdorf glanced at the clock. It was already somewhat past 
twelve, and with a look of despair, he hurried from the room. When he 
had disappeared, his majesty took us from the table, and placed us in 
the pocket of his coat ; but as I did not quite sink to the bottom, I was 
enabled to behold all that passed. His majesty first of all removed the 
two logs, putting an end to the barren feud which had existed between 
them all the evening, by covering them thickly with ashes, to prevent 
their burning away too quickly, then blew out the single taper, and in 
the dark groped his way to a small door in the corner of the apart- 
ment, ehiGagh which he passed along a narrow passage, dimly lighted by 
a miserable lamp suspended from the ceiling, calling aloud as he hurried 
along, “ Hallo, Fritz, Trenck, where are you?” 

The summons was answered by a boy of about twelve years of age, 
who had been asleep on one of the becichid which ran along the wall of 
the passage, and who came stumbling forwards, rubbing his eyes, and 
stammering out, ‘‘So please your majesty—” 

A smart rap of the cane of “his majesty” upon the shoulders soon 
awoke him thoroughly, and another one upon the knuckles of the hand 
which he had raised to rub away the pain, instantly checked the low 
groan he was about to utter. 
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«* What! asleep again ?” shouted his majesty. ‘ By the "twould 

seem that young and old are bent on no he but ph in this palace. 
Why, you young scoundrel, know you not that life is dwindled more than 
half by the waste of time in sleep? How dare you slumber at your 
post? Fleusberg shall make you smart for this to-morrow. <A week’s 
arrest, and seven chapters of Deuteronomy to get by heart, do you hear ? 
Now ~ a me to her majesty’s chamber. How is the princess to- 
night 
"The poor boy checked the movement of impatience to which the hard 
sentence had given rise, and turning on his tormentor a look full of 
feeling, he replied in a trembling voice, “ The princess is still suffering, 
your majesty. The fever is abating, so the eae said as he left the 
roo1n, but the pain and restlessness still remain.” 
.While he yet spoke, he knelt down as Blumensdorf had done, and 
scratched at a low door, which was immediately opened by a tired-looking 
abigail, and his majesty entered, leaving poor Trenck to stand shivering 
on the outside, waiting to light him on his return. The room we now 
entered was, although far from brilliant, still comfortable, and for the 
first time since I had left my oven I felt warm. There were, at least, 
curtains to the windows, and thick heavy draperies to the bed. There was 
a blazing fire on the hearth, and tapers burning in the silver flambeaux 
on the mantel-piece, and what added more than all to the genial air of 
comfort which the apartment wore, there was a lady seated in an arm- 
chair by the fire, at work upon one of those nameless pieces of female 
industry, called knitting, knotting, or netting, which are of so much use 
in killing both time and grief. 

She rose as his majesty entered, with her finger on her lips, and ad- 
vanced towards him—then pointed to the small bed which stood in a 
corner of the room, and from which proceeded at intervals a low moan, 
or rather hum, as if the person who occupied the couch were endea- 
vouring to remember dart 3 of some half-forgotten tune. His majesty 
paused, and glanced towards the little bed from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. How was the countenance of that man altered since I first 
beheld it, when the giant Blumensdorf was kneeling so humbly at his 
feet! Never shall I forget the appealing look he turned upwards, as 
if in prayer to Heaven, clasping his hands with a nervous anguish which 
would have moved a heart of stone. No longer the haughty tyrant, but 
the trembling father of a sick child, he moved about in subdued silence, 
not even daring to utter a sound either of impatience or command. At 
a@ sign from the queen, he sat down in the fauteuil from which she had 
arisen, and drew from his feet the heavy jackboots, the creaking of which 
over the carpet he feared might irritate his darling. Her majesty had 
already placed her hand upon the little silver bell which stood upon the 
table, in order to summon Trenck to perform that office, but the king, 
with the fierce impatience which seemed to form the chief ingredient of 
his character, had snatched it from her, taking care to muffle the clapper, 
lest the sound should reach the little princess. It was a pleasant sight to 
behold the coarse, vulgar tyrant of a few minutes before, re so low 
as this; fearing even to breathe lest it might rob the child of one mo- 
ment’s repose. Yes, he who had just rewarded the poor page with hard 
blows and threats of ae for catching one instant’s slumber, 


would have given half his kingdom could he lave insured a few hours’ 
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rest. and ho. Me wabougy ing tossing about there: upon that 
pany ny rec ee eee a 
each with equal power. It was, however, impossible, even with all this 
precaution, avoid disturbing the restless invalid, who soon becoming 
aware of the entrance of another person into the chamber, began to 


whine, and to draw aside the curtain of the bed with fretful impatience, 
and to call in querulous accents for help—for drink—for light—for 
change of position, and ag for her father! At the word, the king 


uickly to the side of the bed, and bending over it, spoke in a 
a to the child, uttering words of endearment in pe op tender 
tone, that I was lost in astonishment to imagine how his rude and brawl- 
ing “ey had power to form them. 

The little girl sprang upon his neck in a transport of delight, and 
clung to him and Eissed him, and begged him to take her in his arms, 
and the king, unable tq resist the appeal, lifted her up with awkward 
tenderness, first taking especial care to wrap her in the blanket, and to 
tie her béguin beneath her chin, and to cover her head from the air, and 
earried her to the fire, where he sat. down in the fauteuil, and nursed her 
on his knees. 

It certainly was very comical to behold this stiff, starched, priggish man 
of discipline and terror, with his military accoutrements sticking out at 
right angles about his person, his fierce, hard features distorted with a 
smile of maudlin fondness, endeavouring to rock the little girl, and to 
soothe her fretfulness with all the patience of a nurse. 

And when the child put forth her little pale hand, and languidly patted 
that grim dread visage, to see him kiss the little wasted fingers, it certainly 
was ridiculous, and after the scenes I had just. witnessed, enough to 
“make a cat laugh,” but somehow it produced quite a different effect 
upon me, for I felt a much stronger inclination to cry. Presently, how- 
ever, the king was recalled to memory of us, and the dangerous position 
in which we had been left, by an exclamation from the princess, who, with 
the true capricious movement of a spoilt child, pulled her father by the ear 
until his head was drawn low enough for him to hear the word she had 
to whisper to him in confidence. 

“ And Fido, father, when am I to see poor Fido?” 

His majesty laid his finger to the side of his nose and tried to look 
waggish, and then, drawing us from his pocket, placed us in the hands of 
the princess. To describe the little creature’s surprise and delight at 
beholding us would be quite impossible. She almost leapt from his 
arms, and it became painful to listen to the exclamations of wonder, which 
fell half pronounced from her parched lips, and the laughter which died 
away in her hoarse dry throat, as she examined us with minute attention, 
discovering fresh beauties as she gazed. 

**T told you I would bring you é¢wo Fidos, my darling, in return for 
the one broken by that awkward blockhead, Trenck, the other morn- 
ing,” said the king, kissing her fondly on the forehead. 

“ But it was not Trenck, it was Fritz, who broke Fido, father,” returned 
the child, pertinaciously. 

“ Nay, we will not quarrel, love. I only know Trenck said it was he- 
who did it, and not Fritz. And Trenck got the punishment, which he 
richly deserved either way, whether for awkwardness or lying, so let us 
talk no more of that.” 
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' ‘Phe little maiden took me up again, but looked more grave, and 
not renew the wre gee of admiration which the pre yp of 
king had interrupted. I could see that she was preoccupied, and presen 
ym dence the subject, looking earnestly in hss father’s face, with her 
hollow eyes, she said in a whisper,— 
. “But Trenck did not get the chastisement did he, dear father ?” 

“Tush, I know not, child,” replied the monarch peevishly; “I only 
now that I told the meister of the pages to punish him for his disobe- 
dience in playing rackets in the long gallery, whereby poor Fido was shat- 
tered, and my darling made unhappy.” 

The child grew thoughtful. We had already lost the power to please. 
She pushed us gently from her, and laid her head upon her father's 
and the father remained rocking her on his knee until near daybreak, 
when she at length fell into a calm and placid slumber. How carefully 
lhe laid her down again in the bed from which he had taken her— 
how softly did he move lest the slightest sound should break her slumber. 
The perspiration stood in big drops upon his forehead, from sitting so 
long before that tremendous fire in the self-same attitude, not daring to 
move even to take a pinch of snuff (for which he was literally dying), for 
at the slightest indication of a change of posture, the child would start 
and moan, and then the stern soldier-nurse would be compelled to resume 
the rocking motion of the body, and the jogging of the knee, until his 
fractious burden was once more soothed and quieted. When the prin- 
cess. was fairly laid in her little bed, the king himself drew the curtains 
of rose-coloured silk carefully around her, and placed me beneath her 
pillow, that she might find me on waking. Thus, you see, that even from 
the very beginning I was the favourite of fortune, and was placed above my 
brother, and although by such distinction I lost the sight of the partin 
of the king and queen, which I was very curious to behold, for | had 
already become interested in the study of the habits of this singular indi- 
vidual, yet I must own | felt flattered, and began to feel sure that fortune 
was not quite so blind as she is represented, and really could distinguish 
merit after all. 

Such is the history of my first entrance into life. I was evidently 
destined for great things, and if the first scenes 1 thus witnessed have 
failed to make the impression upon me which they would have done u 
another, it is owing to the many wonderful events that have passed before 


me since then. 


SHE 





II. 


FIDO MAKES SOME CURIOUS REVELATIONS; AND LETS THE READER 
INTO THE STATE OF THE PRINCESS AMELIA'S HEART. 


I ivep for some time a merry life at the court, fortunate in being the 
pet and plaything of the little princess, for whom I had been expressl 
ereated, and who, having recovered from the sore sickness under whic 
she was labouring when | first had the honour of being presented to her 
notice, adopted me, by a caprice common to childhood, to be her constant 
companion. Wherever she went, whether to church or to parade, to funeral 
or festival I accompanied her. And the king, so hard and tyrannical 
toevery one else, indulged this childish whim in his little favourite, per- 
haps secretly flattered by her preference for a toy of his own invention, 
aud which. it had cost so much pains to bring to perfection. | 
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I usually accompanied my gentle mistress in a little basket lined with 
‘blue ‘satin, containing likewise her prayer-book and needlework, which 
she carried in her hand, and thus I had an invaluable opportunity of be- 
‘coming acquainted with the minutest secrets of this extraordinary court. 
The impression it has left upon my mind is that of wonder, to think that 
so many thousands of reasonable tall and proper men should have suffered 
the rule of this ignorant despot, who governed with a rod of iron, while 
‘they bore it all, and murmured not. I have since learnt that the thing is 
‘not at all uncommon, and that you will often see the bravest and brightest 
nations tyrannised over by a man of small courage and of mean capacity, 
his very whims respected, his petty caprices submitted to without a 
murmur, so great is the power of discipline and custom among these ex- 
traordinary bipeds. 

Frederic William was one of the greatest blockheads that ever lived, and 
he knew it. This consciousness it was that saved him from those errors 
into which many a sovereign of far more intellect has been known to fall. 
He admitted no favourites, he governed by terror alone—he despised all 
learning, he hated its professors, whom he called the caterpillars of the 
state, and avowed himself no more ashamed of his ignorance in letters 
than of his inability to dance upon the tight rope. He owned no law but 
military law, modulated by his own «will, which, to speak truth, was firm 
and undeviating, and herein lay the secret of his power. He always 
punished, he never forgave. However, his system of government must have 
been a good one, at least his subjects must have been well pleased, for 
during his whole reign there was neither revolt nor conspiracy ; and 
having died ‘‘ amid the tears and blessings of his people,’ he was “ buried 
in their hearts”—I quote from the court chronicle of the day. 

Among the divers species of hatred. which fermented in the bosom of 
this truly beneficent monarch, might be distinguished a hatred of the 
world in general, and hatred of his eldest son in particular. This latter 
sentiment has never been accounted for in any other way than that it existed 
because the boy was his heir,‘and that in his person he was continually 
reminded, that however great to his people the blessing of his reign, yet 
that blessing was not to continue for ever. There was an old prophecy 
belonging to the house of Brandenburg, which declared that “ every sire 
should hate the son, and every son should differ from the sire,” a prophecy 
which hitherto had proved true to the very letter. The father of Frederic 
William had hated him for his avarice and stupidity, and the latter had 
resolved that the whole tenour of his reign should present a decided con- 
trast to that of his father; distinguished, as it had been, by every kind of 
splendour and liberality, by encouragement of the arts and patronage of 
literature. Therefore, as soon as the amiable Frederic William came to the 
throne, he dismissed the whole of the royal retinue, reserving only the 
number of attendants requisite for absolute service, forbade the rich and 
expensive costume which his father loved, and adopted for himself and 
his household, the plain uniform of the infantry, without ornament or 
embroidery, discarded the flowing periwig, and took to the short pig- 
tail; announced his intention of giving no encouragement to any authors 
whatever, save the compilers of almanacks; appointed the court-jester 
president of the Academy of Belles Lettres which his father had founded, 
and reduced his own expenditure to so low an ebb, that when he con- 
demned his son to bread and water during his imprisonment at Ciistrn, 
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threatening him with utter starvation if he persisted in his ition, the 
young man replied, that to one accustomed to the luxury and ‘profusion of 
the royal table at Potsdam, starvation could ‘be no punishment at all ! It 
was impossible that a hatred more frank and cordial could exist than that 
which was generated between this royal father and his eldest'son. The 
king had thought to bend the very future to his iron will, and to insure 
the duration of his influence even beyond the grave, but he found, with 

and terror, that the prophecy was more powerful than even his stern 
decree, and that his son was, indeed, formed by nature “ to differ in all 
things from his sire.” It was in vain that the king had vowed to keep 
him in the grossest ignorance. In vain that,’when driven by the instance 
of the queen, he had | been compelled to choose for him a tutor, he had 
selected for him one of the most scared and awkward of cuistres. 
In spite of all he found the boy possessed a taste for literature and 
arts, and preferred the cultivation of science, the researches of phi- 
losophy to the manceuvring of squadrons or the drilling of recruits, the 
harpsichord and flute to the fife and drum, the library to the guard- 
room or the barrack-yard. Oh, horror! This diversity of taste between 
the monarch and his heir, rendered the domestic life at the palace one of 
most intolerable misery, and many a scene have I witnessed within 
those marble halls, those tapestried saloons, which, for violence and abu- 
sive altercation, would have disgraced the smoky hut of the lowest boor 
throughout the kingdom. The poor queen had but little influence, the 
princess royal even less, but amidst this Pandemonium of hate and passion, 
one single ray of light would gleam at intervals but faint and sickly, and 
just bright enough to make the hellish darkness which surrounded more 
dark and fearful still. 

The Princess Amelia, the youngest child, my sweet mistress, was the 
only being who had power to soften down the rugged nature of the 
king, and well and gently did she use her influence How often has 
she stood between her brother and her father’s lawless violence—how 
often by her prayers and coaxing has she turned aside the boiling torrent 
of that wrath which would otherwise have swept its victims headlong in 
its fury, and more than once I have felt convinced that the pages of 
history would have been darkened by a fearful crime, if it had not been for 
her courageous interference. Years passed on, and I remained the same 
as on the day when Blumensdorf had first presented me to the king ; .so 
well indeed had I been taken care of, that not a scratch, not a flaw was 
visible throughout my whole person. The king, too, seemed immutable. 
Time wrought no change in him. Still the same choleric and blustering 
tyrant, with the same grey woollen stockings and the same pigtail, but 
while we alone remained unchanged, many had been the transformations 
going on around us. In the seven years which had at my mistress had 
grown from the frail and sickly child into the blooming maiden ; the 
prince royal had altered from the timid, shrinking boy into the grave, 
sedate young man, and Trenck, the page, having doffed the queen’s 
livery of azure and gold, with its party-coloured shoulder knots, and 
dazzling aiguillettes, had long since adopted the plain martial uniform of 
an officer in the Corps des Cadets, and there was one true and noble 
heart wherein this latter change had but produced increase of love and 

nerous devotion. The affection of the princess for the youthful page 

suffered no diminution through all those years. For his sake :she had 
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rejected’ many @ princely, nay, even alliance, which would have 
removed her at once from thar life Stel ant tumult. For his sake did 
she pass: many a weary hour in solitude and tears, while I have often 
been sole witness to that sweet maiden’s grief, and have heard the 
she sent up to Heaven in her despair. She loved in silence, and 
on. Her brother Frederic, the prince royal, was her only confi- 
dant, and often did he vow in those hours of mutual consolation. and 
encouragement, that if ever it was his destiny to outlive his father, and 
succeed to the throne of Prussia, her constant love should be remembered, 
and Trenck’s devotion and long suffering meet with their just reward. 
The days — slowly and heavily away within the walls of that gloomy 
palace. life was monotonous enough, for I no longer shared my 
mistress’s uc ade She was no longer a child, and, therefore, could not 
be permitted the caprice of childhood, and I was consigned to the mantel- 
shelf in her own private boudoir, where I occupied a conspicuous place 
before the large mirror over the chimney. It was but a very small apart- 
ment, but it was here the princess loved to sit alone to read or work, 
meditating on “‘le beau Trenck,” as he was already called at court, 
dwelling in sadness on the days gone by, when she could hold free and 
unconstrained communion with him in the freedom and innocence of their 
childish sports, or turning with rapture to the future, when her brother's 
promise might perchance be fulfilled, and she might enjoy the happiness 
for which ie had borne so much. She was of too gentle and generous 
a nature to dwell for a moment upon the possibility of her father’s death, 
but still it was natural enough that, led away by her brother’s promise, she 
should sometimes dream of happiness yet in store in the far future. She 
was one day seated in the boudoir fc musing, I am sure, upon all 
these things, for | watched her as she sate, and beheld the colour come 
and go in her pallid cheek, and her bosom heave with many a gentle 
sigh. The palace seemed deserted. The king had gone upon his annual 
journey into the provinces, and the queen, as was usval with her upon 
these occasions, had given permission to a great number of the over- 
worked, tormented domestics to absent themselves for some little time 
among their families. It seemed a general holiday, this short space of 
repose during the absence of the tyrant ; the very sentinel on duty passed 
lazily up i down before the palace windows, whistling in glee as he 
marched along, daring even to pause, now and then, to inhale the odours 
wafted by the summer wind from the flowers of the parterre. 

The princess had taken her work, and was quietly occupied in assorting 
the tangled silks of her embroidery, when suddenly the sound of horses’ 
hoofs in the court-yard aroused her attention. She started as the clatter 
reached her ear, and rushed to the window with the name of “ Trenck” 
upon her lips. A deep blush suffused her cheeks, and her bosom heaved 
convulsively as she gazed out into the court-yard, and presently she sank 
upon the seat ing for breath, yet with a smile upon her lips. 

“| knew _ could be none but he!” she murm as she eee 
to resume the tapestry upon which she had been en , and whic 
fallen to the floor in her ated haste, but her hand eid so violently, 
that she could not hold the needle, and she let it drop upon her knees, 
while she turned an anxious gaze towards the door. 

Presently a footstep was head along the corridor—the maiden half 
rese from» her seat—then dropped back again with a look of the most 
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bitter di I ;as the door opened, and the old duenna, who had 
tended her childhood, entered hastil 
ing in breathless eagerness, 

''“ For the love of Heaven, hasten this moment to her majesty—run— 
fly—lose not an instant—nay, for Jesus’ sake tarry not to adjust :your 
a queen, my dearest mistress, is in an awful swoon 
Lord help her, she is all but dead, so t has been the shock!” 

The princess uttered a shriek of di and darted from the room, 

srgetting at once, in alarm for her mother, all her own little er 
vanities—the arrival of Trenck—nay, his very existence—the ol abigail 
with slower step muttering exclamations of wonder and of indignation. 
Presently a little page of the princess ran wildly into the boudoir, and 
snatched from the mantelpiece, where it had quietly lain at my feet for 
months, a large blue crystal flacon, containing some of the Queen of 
Hungary’s water, which | had frequently heard extolled for its virtue in 
the recovery of obstinate swoonings. 


IIT. 


FIDO RELATES HOW THE PRINCESS WAS SAVED FROM SELF-DESTRUC- 
TION BY THE HANDSOME TRENCK. 


WueEn he had departed all was silent for hours—for days, and I was 
left in solitude, tormented by curiosity, and filled with dread concerning 
my beloved mistress. I felt convinced that some awful event had taken 
place in the family from the gloom and silence which pervaded sags oo 
so unusual during the absence of the king. The aged domestic en- 
tered the boudoir merely to open the shutters at daybreak, and to close 
them at twilight, would sigh and moan so piteously,. that it moved my 
utmost pity. One day he seemed even more agitated than usual, and 
having performed the few little offices which were his wont in the bou- 
doir, he approached the mantelpiece to consult the clock, which stunned 
me with its eternal ticking, and wringing his hands in despair, he ex- 
claimed, 

“The hour is drawing nigh—he will be here, perhaps, in a few mo- 
ments. Alas! that I should have lived to see this day !” 

And the poor old man wept bitterly, leaning his head against the wall, 
and fell into a fit of abstracted melancholy, from which he was aroused 
by the sound of drums and trumpets playing a loud fanfare of triumph 
at the palace-gate. The man started as though he had been shot, and 
hobbled off at a brisk pace, while my curiosity to learn the meaning of 
all this alarm now increased with every moment. I could not see into 
the court-yard, and was beginning to fret and chafe with impatience on 
hearing the drums and fifes approaching—the heavy marching of the 
soldiers, which clattered with fearful echo on the pavement below—the 

inging of horses’ hoofs—the jingling of spurs, which all told of some 
and wondrous commotion, when suddenly the word of command, “ Halte f’’ 
uttered in a voice I but knew too well, solved the whole mystery at once. 
The monster had returned, full six weeks before his time, such irregularity 
could bode no good, for he was as orderly in his movements as clock-work, 
and boasted of never having delayed or caused delay to a single human 
being. Judge then of aay dilight on perceiving, that although my perch 
was not sufficiently elevated for me to obtain a view of what was passing 
in the court-yard, yet the whole scene was reflected in the antique mirror 


ily, and strode up to her, exclaim-— 
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which hung on the ite wall, and which, from its inclined position gave 
back every iota of the scene below as clearly as though ie had boon 
enacted » oarhey a — P “te 

How little di great and terrific personages look in that old 
dingy mirror! The tyrant strutted, a pigmy leader—his far-famed giant 

a band of pismires. These were my first impressions, and caused 
me some little diversion, but soon every feeling was absorbed in pity and 
in. terror at what I afterwards beheld. 

The king rode first, at the head of his famous Macedonian body-guard, 
then came a regiment of infantry with slow and solemn step, with arms 
reverted and downcast visage, with muffled drum and deadened trumpet, 
just as I had sometimes beheld at some great military funeral, and then 
alone, bare-headed, clothed in a coarse frock of grey linen, without any of 
the insignia of his rank and station, walked the young prince royal of 
Prussia, Frederic, whom I had seen so short a time before full of hope and 
animation ; when in the very boudoir from whence I beheld the scene I 
am recounting, he took a gay and cheerful farewell of his mother and 
sisters previous to his departure for this ill-fated journey. 

Separated by a single file of soldiers walked the young lieutenant De 
Kalt, the bosom friend and tried companion of the prince, who seemed, 
alas! in the same hapless state as his young master. In every respect, 
save that his head was shaven, and his Loads bound with thick cords be- 
hind his back, were his bearing and deportment in conformity with that 
of the prince, and it was a heart-breaking sight to behold those two 
youthful victims marching thus, as if to death, while the stern, ferocious 
visage of the king might well betoken their blood-seeking executioner. 

The whole procession, although moving slowly, had soon vanished from 
before the mirror, and I remained in a state of the greatest apprehension. 
It was evident that some great and dire event had taken place. The dis- 
grace of the prince royal did not so much affect me, for that was an event 
of too common occurrence to excite astonishment, but it was this public 
display of the king’s displeasure which gave me so much alarm, for hitherto, 
whatever might have been the feelings of the father towards the son, the 
influence of the queen, the prayers of the princesses, and perhaps a cer- 
tain feeling of self-respect on his own part, had prevented him from giving 
way in presence of the people, to the hatred which possessed him ; 
and few beyond the walls of the palace could be aware of the daily broils 
which embittered the private existence of the royal inmates. 

I was therefore convinced that it must be some terrible and unpardon- 
able crime on the part of the prince which could have incurred such dire 
and signal punishment as that which I had witnessed. Perhaps the youth 
had entered into some conspiracy which the ferocious father had dis- 
covered. Perhaps he had been guilty of some flagrant breach of discipline, 
an offence even less likely to meet with forgiveness on the part of the 
king. But it was evident, that whatever the crime, its chastisement was 
to be immediate, public, terrible. 

I trembled for the poor young prince, knowing well the savage nature 
of his sire, and felt faint and sick at heart, when the rattling spurs, and the 
tramp of the soldiers echoed through the archway over which the boudoir 
was situated. Presently the drums beat to quarters. I heard with dis- 
may the word of command which sent them all to their various posts about 
the palace, and felt. with greater terror still the silence that ensued. 
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Some little time elapsed ere it was broken, I heard the well-known step 
I had been taught to hate and fear, tread slowly up the stairs, then pace 
along the corridor to the chamber of the queen, a stifled shriek as the 
door was opened, and then voices in angry contest, loud rude tones, and 
wailing supplication, among which | could distinguish the gentle accents 
of the Princess Amelia, now disfigured by anger, hoarse and confused 
with rage. How powerful is passion, they even mastered those of the king! 
I can scarcely tell with what fearful emotion I distinguished the rustle of 
her silk dress along the passage as she seemed to run with frantic haste 
towards the boudoir. Another moment, the door flew open, and the prin= 
cess entered wildly, her hair in disorder, her eyes flashing fire, and every 
muscle of her countenance livid and quivering, as though struck by 
ightning. 

ee Sioush, enough,” she shrieked in a harsh unearthly voice, “ this life is 
too hard and wearisome to bear. The cruel tyrant who declares that he would. 
see all his children dead before him rather than find them disobedient tor 
his commands, shall see that there is one at least who is of the same 
opinion with himself, for Z would sooner die than obey him in this last 
decree. Not defend my brother! not mention his name! not seek 
counsel when he is thus betrayed and trampled on! no, no, I will do all 
this or die at once !” 

She snatched from the wall a small enamel portrait of the prince, which 
she pressed to her lips with all the energy of despair, and then, I shudder 
while I relate it, she rushed to the open window and leaned out as far as 
she could reach. One foot was already on the marble balustrade, her hand 
had already let go the woodwork of the window, her whole frame tottered 
for an instant, the desperate plunge was taken, when her dress was seized 
by a strong and iron grasp, and she was dragged back into the chamber! 
Trenck, the page, had followed just in time to save her life, but overcome 
by emotion he endeavoured in vain to raise her. 

The hyena-like voice of the old king was heard ; ‘“‘ What is all this?” 
he bellowed forth, ‘what do you here, scoundrel? to your post this in- 
stant!” with a smart blow on the back to Trenck ; “ what,! has the wench 
lost her senses? Throw water in her face, that will bring them back, if 
women have any, and look, by heavens, here are two panes of glass 
broken, and the iron latch wrenched from the jalousie! curse the wench, 
she is the cause of all this confusion and waste of property !” 

With these words he flung the princess, still in a heavy.swoon, upon 
the sofa, and leaving her to the care of the queen and the Princess 
Sophia, who had meanwhile entered, he set about picking up the frag- 
ments of the latch, and trying to readjust what remained of the broken 
glass in the casement. The whole scene I have been describing passed, 
as it were, ina moment, but its consequences endured for months. From 
the sofa, on which the king had thrown her, the Princess Amelia 
was not removed, for days, for weeks, for when she recovered from 
the swoon, it was perceived that her foot had caught in the trace 
of the stone balustrade, when Trenck, by an almost supernatural effort, had 
drawn her back, and the ankle-bone was so violently sprained that it was 
evident. at once to the doctor, who was summoned on the instant, that the 
poor princess would be lame for life. How shall I describe the despair 
which this new misfortune brought to the stricken bosom of the queen ! 
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She watched by the side of her daughter for three months, 
during which time her i me a ao 
than once excited both and admiration. It was from the conver- 
sations between these two unhappy victims that I learned every particular 
of the disgrace of the prince royal, of his mad attempt to fly to England 
in to free himeelf from the tyrann of his father ; of the touching 
devotion of his young friend Kalt, who preferred captivity and cer- 
tain death to the suspicion of having betrayed his master ; of the harsh 
treatment which the youthful culprits had already undergone, and of the 
detention at Ciistrin of the heir to the throne, amid every circumstance 
of barbarity, which the mean and cruel soul of Frederic William could 
invent. From the hour of the prince’s arrest, the queen had adopted a 
b of the deepest sorrow. Her court had been dismissed, and for the 
fret time did she thus display her disapproval of the harsh and violent 
measures to which her son had been subjected. But nothing could 
soften the stern nature of the king. He remained obdurate to the en- 
treaties of his gentle wife, insensible to the appeals and warnings of his 
children ; and wearied at length by the continual implorings on the sub- 
ject, he one day upon returning from the counsel appointed to judge the 
ince in the quality of a common soldier, for desertion of his post, and 
bein evidently desperate at the leniency with which the judges were dis- 
to view the offence, treating it asa simple fredaine de jeune 
homme, forbade, with a bitter oath, the name of the prince to be pro- 
nounced before him upon pain of banishment from the palace. The Irin- 
cess Amelia was the first to break this decree. She had reckoned more 
than others upon her influence with her father, upon his affection, upon 
the memory of his tenderness during their infant years, but had reckoned 

upon all these in vain. 

Never shall I forget the scene which took place upon this occasion. It 
surpassed in violence and unnatural fury any I had ever witnessed. 

Years of suffering, of tyranny, were avenged in that hour by the prin- 
cess, and the conviction, that the only living being towards whom he felt 
affection had nought to give him in return, save aversion, was acquired by 
the king. His threats were answered with defiance, his curses with con- 
tempt and scorn, until exasperated beyond endurance, he forgot, in that 
moment, all the love which he had once felt for the princess, and scrawled, 
in furious haste, the order for her banishment to the solitary old palace of 
Brandenburg. 

The princess listened to the sentence with calm and stoical contempt. 
With the cold bitterness of irrevocable hate, she wished that she might 
behold her father no more—that she might die an exile, and that he 
might live desolate and blighted with the thought that his cruelty had 
killed her, so that even in ae grave she might yet be avenged by his 
remorse. 

The evil wish was fulfilled. The father and his child parted thus 
in hatred and in anger, and they met no more. He returned to the 
world, to his government, to his military drilling, to his drums and his 
barrack-yards. She was carried helpless and a cripple to the stern old 
castle on the Flavell, there to pine in solitude and misery with the remem- 
brance of her cruel ancestry, whose gloomy shadows still seem to haunt the 
ruined edifice, Frederic, the iron tooth, and Albert, the bloody-handed, tra- 
ditions of whose fearful deeds still serve to scare the froward children 
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throughout the kingdom, and whose blackened portraits still hung frowning 
from the mouldering walls. They beheld each other not again, but the curse 
wrought not in the sense in which it had been breathed. The king it 
was who died full of years and honours; the princess lived on, her youth 
departed and her beauty faded amid the trials and anxieties of sickness and 
of solitude. 

I had been transferred to the king's own private study, where I was 
placed in the glass book-case upon the calfskin cover of his muster 
roll. None knew the reason of my singular promotion, it was attributed 
to caprice, to tyranny, to dread lest I should be conveyed to the princess, 
and thereby afford one single indulgence, however trifling, in the utter 
solitude to which he had po mete her. How could they know that the 
fierce, the dreaded tyrant when labouring under those insomnies, to which 
he had all his life been subject, would shed tears of bitterness ashe would 

upon me, and press me to his bosom with almost maudlin tenderness, 
calling on his absent child by every endearing name which he had lavished 
on her in her helpless infancy, ere she yet had resisted his commands, ere 
the blood of her fierce forefathers had spoken, and taught her to defy his 
anger. What would he not have given to clasp her to his bosom 
when his soul was softened in those silent watches of the night. Had 
she been then beside him he would have sued forgiveness for his own 
unjust offence, not exacted humiliation from her ; but with the morning 
cameother thoughts. The drum which beat the ‘‘ Diane” at the break of 
day beneath his window seemed to dispel all this unwonted softness, and the 
hour of parade found him the same stern, implacable tyrant, the sane 
petty military despot as before. 
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LOST AND FOUND. 
A FACT FROM THE SOUTH COAST. 


I. 
A panp of children on the beach, 
With shouts of boundless glee :— 
A boat of children out of reach, 
Adrift the boundless sea! 
A parent-band with beating breast, 
And wildly streaming eyes, 
That roll without a ray of rest, 
Through earth and sea and skies. 
The beach was where their young ones play’d :— 
The sea will prove their grave ! — 
And their last voices as they pray’d 
Come breaking with the wave. 
Il, 
*Tis morn upon the sea :—afloat 
Upon the rocking deep, 
The home-bound fisher spies a boat, 
And four poor babes asleep. 
More glad than any dawning light, 
Drew nigh that saviour skiff :— 
Not vainly strain your aching sight, 
Ye wailers from the cliff. 
Those wistful eyes are streaming o’er, 
So beat those bosoms never, 
For they have found on earth once more 
The babes deem’d lost for ever. M. 7 T. 
D 
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THE OUT-STATION ; OR, JAUNTS IN THE JUNGLE. 
BY J. WILLYAMS GRYLLS, ESQ. 


Carter I. 
THE MOUNTAIN-JUNGLE OF CEYLON. 


HAVE you not, times without number,—amiable and unsophisticated 
reader,—alighted upon some of the innumerable home-conceived fancies 
of the Indian jungle, imposed upon you through portions of our “ annual” 
curiosities of literature ?—-And, consequently, have you not had that in- 
teresting locality daguerreotyped on your imagination, as being an un- 
bounded ocean of solar-microscopically-magnified herbage—each blade of 
grass resembling that of a gigantic broadsword—with three or four palm, 
talipot, or cocoa-nut trees (for all the world like parasols with handles on 
the “ malle elastique” principle), thrown in by way of variety ; whilst the 
terrestrial portion of the scene is garnished with the head of a tiger, and 
a rattlesnake’s tail by way of excitement ? All which original conception 
holds about as apt a similitude to the glorious reality, as a pauper at the 
door of a union to a Peri at the gates of Paradise, 

Let me proceed, therefore, in the first place, to attempt the operation of a 
“ dissolving view” on the aforesaid mental daguerreotype ; and if a change 
does not come over the ideas of my “‘ compagnon d’aventure,” as we ramble 
together through the splendid mountain scenery of Ceylon, it must either 
be attributed to a deficiency in the descriptive faculties of the operator, or 
the obtuse and unimaginative temperament of the worthy reader’s self. 

To keep perturbed nigger spirits in proper awe and subjection to her 
majesty, and “those in authority under her,” for the consideration of 
“five shillings and threepence” per diem, and to trust to Providence and 
a double-barrel for one’s daily bread, during two entire years of mortal 
existence, is an event not reserved for the ox woAXo: of creation; where- 
fore, having lately undergone the ordeal with honour to myself, and con- 
siderable credit to her majesty’s service (although never actually congra- 
tulated on such an event by the Horse Guards), I will generously share 
the benefit of my experience with the reader, and doffing for the nonce 
my regulation harness, invite him to spend a month with me in the jungle, 
undertaking to find him in unlimited ’rack punch, and in cheroots, grown 
under my own tillage, and manufactured on my own gun-case ; and 
should he decline to add his own contribution to the pea-fowl soup, the 
venison stew, or the snipe curry, I further guarantee to keep him from 
starvation, on condition that he puts up with the “cwisineries” of my 
Malay factotum, and allows his lively imagination to fancy he perceives 
in the “nigger’s” desperate attempts at stews, grills, and broils, the 
nascent genius of a Soyer. 





It is still night and darkness. Awaking to a strong smell of coffee 
and a state of half-consciousness, I reflect og my insane resolve, over 
champagne and claret at mess the night before, to leave Kandy the next 
day, at four in the morning. Around me the Coolies are fighting and 
scrambling as to who shall carry the lightest package of my commissariat 
department, and in a state of mind any thing but angelic, having kicked 
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the lazy, extortionate convoy (did a real nigger ever yet go to Heaven? 
out of the house with their respective loads, I volo the milklow 
decoction oe eget to be coffee), and lighting a cheroot to counteract 
the effects of a dense fog, I start on my first day's journey through 
the * age itous scenery between Kandy and Newera Ellia. 

plain that I pass through before getting out of the town, was 
once the scene of the old Malabar monarchs’ ideas of regal pleasures and 
delectabilities. Seated in the balcony of the temple that stands on it, their 
chief delight consisted in watching elephants (who had been specially 
instructed for the purpose) dissect some unfortunate law-breaker, piece- 
meal, beginning at the finger-joints; and in looking at mothers cutting 
off their children’s heads, and then ding them in a wooden mortar ; 
all which “eccentricities” are handed down to posterity by rude paintings 
of the events on the inner walls of the temple. 

There is another incident attached to this temple, which is any thing 
but consolatory to an Englishman’s amour propre. It is supposed that 
the drums of her majesty’s regiment, taken by the Cingalese at a 
massacre of the British troops, are preserved in one of the rooms ; and, 
although the island has been totally subdued since, no attempt has been 
made to rescue the unfortunate drum-prisoners from their luckless fate; . 
except on one occasion by a handful of private soldiers, who having more 
esprit du corps (or, possibly, esprit d'arrack) in them than allowed by 
the rules and regulations of the Articles of War, were doubtless regaled 
with a dose of extra-drill afterwards for their too patriotic temerity. 

My route now lies over a continual series of mountain-passes aN 
the interior, at the end of every ten or twelve miles of which I arrive 
at a rest-house, kept by some enterprising native, formerly most probably 
@ mess waiter, or butler under some Englishman, whose tastes he is 
au fait at suiting. Consequently, among his stock of rice cakes, eggs, 
fowls, {arrack, &c., he not unfrequently is able to produce that in- 
estimable luxury, under such eircumstances, to the famished traveller— 
@ bottle or two of bitter ale (surgit amari aliquid*); and vastly do I 
commiserate the digestive powers of a man that do not allow him an 
appetite at every ten miles, inhaling, as he does, a fresh, fragrant breeze 
that counteracts the too powerful influence of a mid-day sun, and sets into 
commotion a wilderness of foliage and lemon-grass, whose rustling, added 
to the now swelling, now scarcely audible, roar of the waterfalls, as they 
leap from rock to rock into the stupendous precipices below, is the sole 
sound that disturbs the silence of a scene as bright and cloudless as ever 
dawned on Eden. 

After passing through thirty miles of this wild and beautiful scenery, 
I arrive at Newera Ellia, a plain on the summit of the highest hills of 
Ceylon, where one can ie in an English climate, feel once more the 
comfort of a long-abandoned woollen wardrobe, and enjoy a bottle of wine 
that has not undergone the refrigerating process for two hours before din- 
ner ; but my destination lies beyond this, for although an elephant now and 
then frightens the inhabitants of this rus in nube out of their propriety by 
paying them an angel’s visit, yet it is seldom that they intrude upon 
ground where their unceasing persecutor, man, has left his footmark. 

Leaving the plain, and passing through three or four miles of forest, 
the most magnificent panorama of explored creation bursts suddenly upon 

* Query—* ayo ents Cherub. 
D 
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the view ; plain, precipice, mountains, torrents, lying before, below, and 
around me, ‘as far as mortal eye can penetrate. 

‘Before me stretch the never-ending plains around Wilson Bungalow 
(built by General Sir John Wilson, from whom it derives its appellation), 
whose walls one can just perceive glittering like a white speck on the 
face of ocean. These vast plains, where many-.a tantivy has cheered on 
a pack of English stag-hounds, have been the scene of some of the happiest 
days of the exiled fox-hunter. 

The waters of the Megaldia are roaring in the distance, whilst the hills, 
covered to their very apex with apparently impermeable foliage, become 
a source of wonderment and speculation as to how many hundreds of hogs, 
deer, elephants, monkeys, snakes, and buffaloes, their branches may 
shelter. Groves of guava-trees line our road, and few things in life do 
I know more delicious than a morning’s amusement among this most ex- 
quisite fruit, whilst it is yet cold from the night air. The flavour is that 
of every fruit of an English garden concentrated to an essence, and many 
are the petits verres that an uncontrollable indulgence of these little 
irresistibilities compel their suicidal victim to undergo before break fast. 

Arrived (after more perils by water than by land, for there being few 
or no bridges, I am obliged to ford the torrents.as I best can, which 
is generally performed on the back of one of the coolies, whilst the horses 
are being swum across in some deeper and smoother part) at the base of 
Kamouna-kooli, whose summit stands 10,000 feet above the sea’s level, 
I pitch my tent, or rather take possession of a dilapidated habitation at 
the foot of the mountain, every room of which presents unmistakeable 
symptoms that our right to its we will, ere long, be contested by 
disputants, winged, quadruped, biped, and reptile. With this latter enemy 
I have a pitched battle on the spot, a long and undisputed residence in 
the thatch of the house having given it a “ prior claim.” 

These nuisances, the ratsnakes, which generally average from six to 
twelve feet long, are perfectly innocuous, and live in the thatched roofs 
of almost every Ceylon bungalow, which they keep clear of rats by living 
on them ; but whether the remedy is not worse than the disease is entirely 
@ matter of opinion or antipathy, for in pursuit of their game the snakes 
not unfrequently miss their hold; and, there being no ceilings, come down 
on one’s head or bed without the least ceremony in the world ; a proceeding 
considerably subversive to the philosophy of the “lord of creation,”and re- 
sulting in an immediate onslaught on the aggressor, who, independently 
of this, is no doubt the most incommoded party in the first instance. 

Should the natives of the country, however, (for even in these moun- 
tains there are human beings stowed away in some seemingly inexplor- 
able and invisible recess ; living without the assistance of the “ circulating 
medium,” Heaven only knows on what and how!) gain intelligence of the 
forthcoming visit of an Englishman, the greatest compliment. they can 
show is to denude their own limbs of their white sheets to hang round 
the walls of the room, so that you only see the struggles of the fallen 
viper at the top, where, hanging over you like the sword of Damocles, he 
keeps you in a continual state of perspiration, if not alarm. 

To settle down to sleep for the first time in life, surrounded only by 
savages and wild beasts of every description, a hundred miles or more 
distant from even the jungle-dwelling of a countryman, has more excite- 
ment in it, than one who has never experienced the situation would 
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imagine ; and it is extraordinary how the value of e thin bearing 
the remotest vestige of civilisation, even down to the duibe of : cigar, is 
enhanced thereby ; consequently, about the most difficult business of the 
twenty-four hours in a jungle expedition consistsin summoning sufficient re- 
solution to “turn in.” Another jorum of arrack punch, a fresh bottle of 
Lafitte, or “ just one more cigar,” however delectable at the time, gene- 
rally entail an unpleasant re-action in the morning, when the nigger, 
as in duty bound, awakes you at five A.m., with the information that 
there is a herd of wild re tent or buffaloes within halfa mile of the 
house, adding, by way of consolation, “ plenty savage, master!”’ 

There are, however, other and more potent causes that keep one under 
arms during the first night, or at least the greater part of it; for there 
being no doors or windows, and the previous tenants, out for the day, not 
yet being aware of a new occupant, it might be attended with disagreeable 
results to be caught napping by a bear with a sore head, or an unamiable 
wild hog wrought into a determination of going its whole self. 

But now for the jungle and its denizens. 

Carrying a Pe ath gun apiece, and arming my Malay follower 
with a third, more for the sake of protection than aggression (for the first 
day shall be devoted to a specimen of the locale of our future exploits), 
I commence my ascent up the mountain before the sun has shed a ray 
upon its summit—now clambering up huge masses of rock between im- 
mense banyan trees, whose branches, growing downwards again into the 
earth from their parent stem, prove of no slight assistance in the ascent— 
now suddenly emerging into open spaces of ground, covered at intervals 
with lemon-grass na. Pop far above my head, I am kept on the con- 
stant look-out for squalls; the screechings of the awakening animals 
over head becoming more loud and frequent as I progress, and as the 
twilight of morning becomes more palpable. 

A dark, indefinable patch, a few yards distant, just appearing above the 
lemon-grass, is formed by a herd of a dozen elephants, as noiseless and 
motionless as the old blackened stumps of trees close to them, and many 
an inexperienced hand has walked into an animal’s proboscis before 
discovering his mistake. At the next step I incontinently break in 
upon the slumbers of a noble elk, who, drawing himself to his full height, 
stares for a moment at his intruder, and then dashes down the steep as if 
it were a grassy flat. Jungle fowl rise at my feet at every turning, whilst 
above me an unceasing clatter of tongues and creaking of branches, as the 

uatters thereon migrate from tree to tree, give indication that my inva- 
sion of the monkey's territory is not viewed with any feeling of hospitality 
by the tribe. A “rogue” elephant, a rascal who has been driven from 
his herd for habitual misconduct, and whose paw is in consequence against 
man and beast, next makes his appearance in front, sending me round 
some half a mile out of the direct road, simply because I am determined 
not to commence hostilities till the morrow (‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense”); 
and, after a two-hours’ pull, I reach the welcome summit of the moun- 
tain, in time to behold the sun rise from the eastern sea in “ one unclouded 
blaze of living light.” 

Wiping the perspiration from my brow, I bring myself to an anchor 
on the top of some inviting rock, to contemplate a scene, the intense 
grandeur and beauty of which would absorb every sense and feeling, did 
not a huge cobra di capella at the moment, lifting his hooded head from 
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one of the fissures of my adopted throne, send me sprawling among the 
grass and brambles at its foot. A load of “No.7” shot ave ay 
sulted dignity and interrupted contemplation, and uncoils twelve feet ot 
the of the viper tribe. 

At the report of the flocks of diminutive parrots of every imagi- 
nable hue spring from the branches below me; minute birds of Paradise, 
with their two streaming tail feathers, whirl over my head, and “ strange 
things come up to look at me, the monsters of the woods.” 

In such a scene—miles and miles away from the mark of human hand, 
where, perhaps, alone I can truly see 

' How beautiful is all this visible world, 
How glorious in its action and itself, 
where, a human k, we stand alone amid the habitations of the hugest 
and deadliest of the brute creation, who take no thought of the morrow, 
what they shall eat or what they shall drink—in such a scene, I say, 
it is strange to recur for a moment to the busy, idle, laughing, weeping, 
littering, squalid, hoping, despairing, struggling world of my father- 

d! ‘ Where is the world at eighty?’ says Young; where is it at 
eighteen, on the mountain jungle of Ceylon ? say I—passed from ex- 
istence, almost from memory. 

But ‘ every man his own philosopher”—I won’t apostrophise. 

As the sun gets higher the signs of life gradually disappear, till the parti- 
zoloured li alone seem to have it all to themselves. Now and then a 
brilliant, harmless snake rustles through the dead grass, and at intervals a 

ck, in all the majesty of a seven-foot tail, stalks out of the skirt of 
the jungle ; but, by degrees, even these vanish; and I am left to the 
silence of a tropical noonday, painful to endure from its intensity. 

Such a picture of nature in its primal state, unruffled by a breath, 
unclouded by a haze, admits not of description. But it is not always 
thus. Dark, destruction-charged, and terrible, are the hurricanes that 
sweep at times over the scene. Through the deep ravines around me the 
gusts of wind, like yelling fiends, how] and shriek in dismal chorus, falling 
on the ear with an ominous sound, woful, unearthly, and desolate, as of 
‘ yore they struck on the senses of the lonely dwellers on Mount Ararat, 
seeming to weep over the destruction of a world ! 

At last comes night—cloudless, brilliant, and fairy-like in its moonlit 
existence. The white mists rising in the valleys below, give to the hill tops 
that stretch above them the appearance of a cluster of islands in a silvery 
sea. Myriads of fireflies glitter on every tree of the mountain, and never 
did a glimpse of Paradise beam on the opium-wrought visions of a fanatic 
more serenely glorious than the scene before me! 

At length a shriek from some dyspeptic baboon in a nightmare recalls me 
to a sense of my position, and of the hour of the night; and my last cheroot, 

Like a saint of old, condemn’d and sold, 
To death through suffering driven ; 
having 


Pass'd with a smile, from its funeral pile, 
To become a bright cloud in Heav’n, 


I retrace my steps, and am soon wrapt in a sleep as breathless as the air 
around me, and dre 


reamless as the sleep of death! 
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' CuHaprTer II, 


THE VEDDAH. 


ALTHOUGH not strictly to be catalogued among jungle game (inasmuch 
as they are human beings), I Ey iio conden with my intro- 
wong to the Veddah, and my first interview with this wild man of the 

Not quite a century ago, when this tribe—who may be said to consti- 
tute the gipsies of Ceylon—became rather too numerous and predatory 
in any particular locality, leave was always granted by the reignin 
monarch to his subjects inhabiting the overrun district, to have a aa 
or six weeks’ shooting among these poor devils (making game of them 
with a vengeance); and even within the Jast dozen years, a similar 
request was made to the then governor of the island, Sir R. W. Horton, 
by a deputation from the interior, and his refusal to support the “ vested 
rights” of these amiable niggers caused no small degree of dissatisfaction 
amongst them. 

Without any other habitation than the thickest branches of the nearest 
tree, the Veddah lives principally on wild honey and raw deer-flesh. In 
fact, nothing comes amiss to its digestion: and whether it really is a 
human being, or not, is with many an open question to the present time ; 
although the fact of its constructing bows and arrows for the purpose of 
slaughter, would argue in favour of the former supposition. 

The bow they make use of never exceeds eighteen inches in length, 
whilst the arrow scarcely exceeds a foot, and with this diminutive weapon 
—which is generally poisoned—they can pick off a deer in full gallop, 
sending the shaft in behind the shoulder, and piercing the heart ; but more 
generally, ensconsed in their roosting-places, they wait the arrival of the 
unsuspecting victim, to sleep or feed just beneath them, and then quietly 
sending an arrow into a vital part, are stocked with venison for a week. 

Clothes of any description they abjure, in place of which both 
men and women are entirely covered with pile, whilst the pro- 
fuse locks of both sexes, reaching below the knees, form a complete 
shelter to them from rain or sun. On what terms of intimacy and 
friendship they stand with the next degenerated specimen in the family 
of Creation—the ourang-outang—it was never my good fortune to dis- 
cover ; but often have I, in some of my jaunts in the jungle, in search of 
a dinner or a pair of tusks, come upon a party of half-a-dozen Veddahs, 
and sent them scampering off in mortal dread of their lives, and chatter- 
ing for all the world like so many apes. 

On one occasion, having penetrated further than usual into the jungle, 
where I had followed the recent track of a herd of elephants, I sud- 
danly pounced upon a party of Veddahs at feeding time. ae 
established their “ salle-a-manger” in a corner of a ravine with hig 
rocks all around them, except at the spot where I made my unwelcome 
appearance, there was no possibility of escape. Entertaining for a 
moment a doubt on my own part (in which my Malay gun-carrier evi- 
dently joined me), whether it would not be more prudent to exercise the 
better part of valour, and cut and run as fast as my legs would carry me 
(after a very brief apology for my intrusion), my resolution to remain 
was decided by witnessing the superlative state of alarm into which I 
had thrown the dinner-party. Some began to jabber and screech, others 
to bury their faces in the grass, whilst one or two stared stupidly at me, 
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thinking, no doubt, that their hour was come, and possibly the old gentle- 
man also (for niggers always pant him white) to square accounts with 
them. There was one old fellow amongst them, whose hairs were 

ite , and whose looks were more pacific and less perturbed 
p * gs and to him I first addressed myself by every imaginable 
sign and gesture, but he either could not or would not understand 
me; so the next resource I had recourse to was turning out the con- 
tents of my pockets (every body knows the heterogeneous variety of 
merchandise contained in a shooting-coat pocket), and by dint of coaxing 
the old man, by offering him one thing after the other, I so far gained 
his confidence as to get near him, although it was very much in the same 
manner that one would approach a sulky mastiff; but, as luck would 
have it, the article that settled the business, and gained me the whole 
tribe’s good will in a fixity of tenure, was the brass regimental whistle 
and chain which the Malay (a corporal in the Ceylon rifles) had luckily 
brought with him. No sooner did the patriarchal Veddah understand 
how to make it send forth a squeak, than his delight became unbounded ; 
he grinned demoniacal gratification, and the chief difficulty now seemed 
to consist in ever getting him to leave off. The others, gaining courage, 
one by one began to gather round him, and, remaining at some little 
distance, I had a chance of thoroughly observing this singular and out- 
cast tribe of people. There were four men and two women. 

Whether it was the overpowering melody of the screeching brass, or 
my own very amicable and assuring demeanour, that imparted fresh 
courage, I cannot say, but in a very short space of time the remaining 
five were all cringing round, and pawing me, no doubt expressing their 
ardent desire to be straightway put in possession of a whistle apiece. 

Now to let them off unsatisfied, particularly as I wanted to make use 
of their services, was not the policy to be pursued ; so one fellow was 
presented with my powder flask (first securing its contents myself), 
which he forthwith commenced trying to whistle through, and is no 
doubt trying it on still. One of the “ fair sex” had my neckerchief, and 
the other my pocket-handkerchief, which, being of very bright patterns, 
no doubt enthroned me in their hearts forever. This was paying rather 
dearly, however, “for my whistle.” One fellow, more importunate than 
the others, finished the brandy flask, and got as drunk as an owl ; and 
so after having received the most friendly assurances from these foreign 
powers, I proceeded to obtain all the information I could get out of 
them as to the locality of the elephants. 

Pointing to the tracks of these animals, which every here and there 
were fresh, and then lost among the grass and underwood, I made them 
understand what I wanted; and although I was more than once nearly 
led into a personal quarrel with the old gentleman, owing to whether the 
whistle should be blown or not during our search for the animals, they ac- 
companied, or rather guided, us so far that a crash of breaking branches gave 
notice we were close on our game; and the next moment our cicerones had 
scampered pell-mell up into the nearest tree. Here the old brute immedi- 
ately began whistling as loud as his lungs would allow him, by which means 
I certainly lost a first-rate chance of flooring a splendid tusk elephant. 

By a deni shot, however, I sent a ball into the temple of the last 
of the fugitive beasts as he trotted past me, and without a struggle or a 
groan the monster sank down silently, dead upon the grass, with an 
ounce bullet in his brain. 
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It was some minutes before I could see any signs of my new acquaint- 
ances, the Veddahs ; the contiguity of the alias, and the report of 
the gun, no doubt kept them silent, but when they espied the prostrate 
carcase, and the Malay and myself seated on it, on they came with 
the most frantic yelling, and grotesque dances, in short, I would not 
have given sixpence for Buddha’s chance of notice, had he made a sudden 
appearance, so intense was their adoration of us. This was getting by de- 

too enthusiastic to be pleasant, so, as soon as I conveniently could, 
aot my exit, leaving the Veddahs to the dead elephant and their own 
excited imaginations. 

Never having witnessed the Bosjesmans, or the late enterprising Mr. 
Harvey Leach’s personation of “ Vhat is it ?’’ I cannot say has nearly 
either of these assimilate to the Veddah, but weighing these uncivilised 
beings with civilised baboons, they drop prodigiously in the scale of 
“social etiquette.” 

Who is there that lived in Ceylon about the year 1832 that does not 
remember Esau? Poor Esau! at last a victim to civilisation and a taste 
for cognac. 

Esau was a baboon, the property of Dr. , of the staff. Although 
in height somewhat under the military standard (being between four and 
five feet), Esau gloried in scarlet and gold, and not unfrequently in a 
sword, but in nothing to adorn a tail. 

This extraordinary animal received an education that would have made 
him an ornament to society in general—if he held his tongue. 

When Dr. dined at home, Esau invariably sat down to dinner 
with him, helping himself to what he preferred like a Christian ; and al- 
though at first a strong innate conviction on his part that fingers were 
made before knives and forks caused some slight misunderstanding, 
Esau at last gave in, and used these seemingly supererogatory articles. 

Ask Esau to take wine, and he would give you a bow and grin worthy 
of a Gaul. 

Now it is not likely that such an original and entertaining character 
would be kept long out of the congenial clime and company of a mess- 
room (reader in red! don’t think me personal); so Mr. Esau used to 
come in with the dessert and go out with the small hours. At first he 
was contented with claret, but progressively advancing in the scale of 
morality and wisdom, he imbibed the same idea as that entertained by 
respectable old Sam Johnson, that “claret was meant for boys, port 
for men, and brandy for heroes,” so to cognac he came, and as sure 
as the night arrived, Mr. Esau was “as drunk as a lord.” 

To make an end of it. Dr. ——’s surgery-door, as fate would have 
it, was one day inadvertently left open, and in his pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties, Esau took advantage of the circumstance to dip into 
the mysteries and hieroglyphics of pharmacy. But man will err, and 
why not a monkey? Green, pink, blue, and crimson coloured 
bottles might have excited curiosity, but they were left untasted. One 
large plain glass bottle did all the mischief, it contained a fluid resem- 
bling in colour British brandy, and that was quite sufficient for Esau, 

Without stopping to smell, the poor fellow finished half the bottle at 
the first pull, and made his exit from the troublous scene of life with halt 
@ pint of laudanum in his interior ; leaving behind him a name that will 
long be remembered by those that knew him, and a moral to man and 
monkey to avoid British brandy. 
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THE BUNDLE OF RAGS. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


I. 
THEre’s not on earth’s surface so loathsome a thing, 
For mortal to gaze on or poet to sing, 
As that shapeless, and colourless, mass of decay, 
The beggar would scorn to pick up on his way,— 
That, met by the wealthy, is order’d aside, 
In fear of the plague it might possibly hide, 
That rots in the kennel, or dries on the flags, 
That all hold in horror,—a bundle of rags! 


II, 


Let us pause for a space on those rags as they lie; 

To tell what they have been how vainly we try ! 

Yet, perchance, they have cover’d, if truth could be told, 
Some beauty, the brightest of nature’s bright mould ; 
She would shudder to see in the mud and the rain, 
That type of her vanity over again,— 

Yet, in spite of fine dressing, the loudest who brags, 
Must come, after all, to,—a bundle of rags! 


II. 
Or, perchance, since she wore it, for sure it has seen 
Some years since the days of its “brightest of green,” 
It has pass’d from the mansion to find in the cot 
A wearer content with a homelier lot ; 
Next patch’d—and then ragged—now mended—then torn,— 
Till at length cast aside as not fit to be worn— 
It, still treasured by one of grim poverty’s hags, 
Is a worn, torn, but moveable bundle of rags. 


IV. 


And now, step by step, had one patience to tell, 

In a bundle of rags what a history may dwell ; 

Of hearts that beat high in the gilded saloon, 

Of the wretch who crept home by the light of the moon ; 
Of wealth so exclusive it never could know, 

The wretchedness felt in the circles below. 

Tis useful to dwell on the theme, though it lags, 

So give ear to the song of the bundle of rags. 











The Bundle of Rags. 


Hong of the Bundle of Rags, 

“I have waved in the sunshine with many a bloom, 
That gave its rich produce long since to the loom, 
In Lincolnshire fenny, where every moist field, 
Rich bales of ripe flax to the merchant will yield. 
In a gaudier shape, where pale misery swarm’d, 
By the glare of the factory light, I was form’d; 

I was sold for bright gold, and then hurried away 
To the mart where assemble the wealthy and gay. 


“ Oh ! fair as the lily was she who first plied 
Her needle and form'd me a robe for a bride ; 


But false was that bride’s heart, though fair was her fame, 


I knew how it throbb’d, but I cover’d the shame ; 
I then added beauty to beauty, so fair 

Was the being first destined my fabric to wear, 
But fashion soon alter’d—I fell with the jade— 
For the mistress unsuited, I pass’d to the maid. 


“Then Heaven knows how many my virtues have tried, 
I was alter'd, and mended, remodell’d, and dyed; 
And a trustier heart never beat neath a gown 


Than ’neath me, when I changed my gay colour to brown ; 
But brown changed to black, and—no worse could befal— 


1 became, without dying, no colour at all ; 
So spurn’d and despised, now my beauty is past, 
The robe of the bride ’s in the kennel at last.” 





v. 
Thus the bundle of rags, in the mud where it lay, 


To me, as I mused, seem’d to sing or to say. 

And I suddenly thought that what destinies high 

In the thing most degraded might possibly lie ! 
When a wither’d old crone, with her wallet and rake, 
Came by, and thus prizing what others forsake,— 

*T was a treasure to her as in one of her bags, 

She carefully placed the old bundle of rags. 


VI. 
And neat what a change when the linen appears, 


Remodell’d to run through its cycle of years, 

As PAPER, when doom’d once again to disclose 

The triumph of pleasures, the record of woes. 

How mighty its aid in the progress of mind! 

To the future the past, by its powers we bind. 

And perchance on some rubbish I’ve pass’d on the flags 
I now write this song of the bundle of rags. 
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. MARGARET GRAHAM. 
By G. P. R. James, Esa. 


AUTHOR oF “DARNLEY,” “RICHELIEU, &c. 


PART IV. 


Cuap. XIX. 
THE DUUBTS REMOVED. 


Wirt# heavy heart, and aching head, and languid eyes, Margaret rose 
from her bed not long after Fairfax had left her. She dressed herself 
slowly, speaking not one word to her maid during the whole time she was 
arranging her beautiful hair, and then descending to the breakfast-room 
she rang the bell, and proceeded mechanically to the ordinary task of the 
morning. 

‘* Let Sir Allan know that breakfast is ready,” she said to the servant, 
and was falling into a fit of thought again when the man’s reply instantly 
roused her. 

“ Sir Allan is out, my lady,” he replied, “and he said he should not 
be back till night.” 

“Not back till night!” exclaimed Margaret. ‘Do you know where 
he is gone to ?” 

‘No, my lady,” answered the man, “he went out on foot.” And as 
Margaret said nothing more he quitted the room. 

“ What am I doing?” thought Margaret, ‘‘ what have I done? His 
affection is estranged. I can see it in his eyes, in his every look, in his 
whole manner, and | love him so fondly still. For the first time in my 
life I have wanted confidence and frankness towards a being whom I love ; 
and how terrible is the consequence! Oh, God! what shall I do? I 
will tell him all—let me consider—let me try if my brain has any power 
left—let me take some resolution and keep it firmly. Is it possible that 
Allan Fairfax could commit such an act? that any provocation, any 
temptation could induce him to injure a poor old man like that? What! 
gallant, and noble, and kind, and generous as he is, that he should do 
such a thing for any consideration on earth! Oh, no, no, no!—but yet 
the proofs—but I will not think of them. It is impossible I have done 
him injustice, and now I must do right. I will tell him all ; I will hum- 
ble myself before him ; I will sue for pardon on my knees and beseech 
him not to take his love from me because I have been weak enough, mad 
enough to suspect him—there, there, I will think of it no more. 
will have no more casuistry ; I will tell him all, and till I have done 
so, I will not ask my heart another question.” 

She became calmer upon this resolution ; she tried to take some break- 
fast ; she attempted to read ; she was anxious, in short, to fill up the time 
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in any way lest her mind should revert against her will to things she ' 
was resolved not to think upon. “It will seem dreadfully long till he. 

returns,” she said to herself ; “he will not return till night! Good 
Heaven, if he should never return! But I must not think of that either, 
or I shall die,” and she gasped for breath. 

Shortly after she rang the bell, and bade the servant who appeared to 
tell his master as soon as he returned that she wished to see him imme- 
diately. Then going into the back drawing-room where her little store of 
books was collected, she took several down one after another and looked 

_at their pages, but hardly saw their contents. Often during the next two 
hours, she took out her watch to see how the time went, and thought the 
day would never pass. Eleven—twelve—half-past twelve came, and she 
gaid, ‘‘ Thank Heaven, it is half over—hark! That is his step on the 

rravel—he has come back sooner. He has not quite cast off his 
argaret.”’ But though that thought was like a ray of hope, she never- 
theless trembled violently. 

She heard his step a minute after in the hall; she heard the servant 
deliver her message, and she struggled for calmness. She had resolved 
what she should do, and her only fear was that the swimming brain, and 
shaking limbs, and failing breath would render it impossible to do it. 

Fairfax entered the room with a quick step, and eyes turned towards 
her with a look of some anxiety. That very anxiety spoke love still 
unextinguished ; it comforted, it strengthened her. She rose from her 
chair, steadied her steps by the table as he approached, and then taking 
a step or two forward sank slowly on her knees, clasping his hand in hers. 
“ Forgive me, Allan,” she said, “forgive me. I have made you unhappy. 
Ihave acted wrong towards you—I have wanted confidence—I have 
doubted and hesitated foolishly and madly. Forgive me, forgive your 
Margaret, and do not—do not take your love from me.” 

He raised her in his arms ; he pressed his lips upon hers ; he held her 
to his heart, and answered, “‘ Any thing Margaret, if you love me.” 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you, Allan,” she said, “yet hearme. Let me 
tell all while I have meal and resolution, and then, pitying me for my 
weakness, and for all I have suffered during the last five terrible days, 
forgive your poor Margaret, though you may indignantly call her mad 
a hesing entertained the thoughts which have nearly driven her so. You 
will hear me, Fairfax to an end, is it not so? You will let me tell all 
without asking a question till it is done lest my powers fail me, and then 
. you will forgive me all, Allan.” 

“But put confidence in me, dear girl,” he answered, soothing her, 
“and I can forgive almost any thing.” 

“ Ay, there is my fault,” said Margaret, with the tears in her eyes, 
“t I wanted confidence—for the first time in my life, I dared not speak 
my thoughts—and that to the only man I ever loved in life. But now I 
will atone—I will tell you all; but first think of the L gremae I have 
suffered—think of the torture of the last five days, and let pity plead for 
me. Now| will tell you.” 

“Nay, sit beside me here,” said Fairfax, “ you tremble, my love.” 

“ IT would fain kneel and tell it at your feet,” said Margaret, “for as 
I come near the tale I feel how wrong it has been ever to doubt you, and 
I dread that I may not be able to make you comprehend my sensations 
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—to tell how I longed to et was withheld by a » 
—_ rr it ae speak, y by @ thou 
“ oe a yourself, my Margaret, calm yourself,” said Fairfax, tenderly, 

“ speak frankly, candidly ; for you cannot think I do believe that | 
have ever wanted kindness or gentleness. Yet first let me thank you for 
having sought this explanation first, without leaving me to ask it, as | 
should have done thisday. And now, my love, tell me all.” 

“ I will, I will,” she answered, “and yet, Allan, I must at the very first 
— upon a subject which I know is disagreeable to you. You have 

ways avoided it with me and with others. Some have even been bold 
enough to remark upon your studious avoidance of one name, and one 
person in your conversation, and it has struck me as strange, for you 
cannot, my dear husband, surely feel aught like jealousy on the score of 
the past. You must know, you must feel, that I have never loved any 
one but you—that I am yours—ever have been, altogether, from the first.” 

“ T will own it,” answered Fairfax, ‘‘ I am jealous that any one should 
have called you his own for an hour. I know yow are-mine, Margaret— 
mine only ; but yet—would you had never borne another name but Mar- 

t Graham and Margaret Fairfax. But it is very foolish—I have 
en very foolish ; I will be so no more. Speak, love, I will not shrink 
from the topic now. What more ?” 

“ You remember, Allan,” she continued, sitting with her hand in his, 
“that one day, at the beginning of this week, you sent the key of your 
writing-desk to me for papers. Well, I found them at once, as soon as I 
could open the desk, for that is difficult to do.” 

“ T know it,” replied Fairfax, ‘‘ I should have thought of that.” 

“‘ T gave them to William,” Margaret continued, “ and then returned 
to lock thedesk. I give you my word, dear Allan, I looked no farther. 
I should have hated myself if I had even felt a curiosity ; but somehow, in 
trying various ways to open the desk, I had pulled it partly off the table, 
and in shutting it I pressed it down.” 

‘¢ T understand,” said her husband, “ it fell.” 

‘< Yes,” replied Margaret, ‘“‘ and in so doing a secret drawer came open, 
where I saw—” 

“ A pair of silver buckles,” answered Fairfax, firmly, “ which had he- 
longed to poor Kenmore—I know it.” 

“ Thank God!” murmured Margaret, in a low tone, as she heard him 

ronounce the name so calmly ; but she added aloud, “ which were on 
his person when he left me on the evening of that fatal marriage day, 
which are even now marked with his blood.” 

“ Ay? I did not remark that,” answered Fairfax, “ but surely, Mar- 
garet, that could not—” 

“‘ Hear me, Allan—hear me out,” she said. ‘ My first sensation was 
horror at a sight which recalled suddenly the terrible deed that had been 
done. I gathered up the papers hastily, replaced them, and closed the 
desk. Then came the question suddenly, how came those buckles there? 
A confused crowd of images, all terrible, rushed upon me. It seemed as 
if some one accused you; and I felt as indignant as if the charge were 
against myself ; a demon seemed to recall all that was terrible; your 
avoidance of his name—your having been in the neighbourhood at the 
time—your having suddenly received a sum of money to the same amount 
that was upon his person, which you said you would not explain ; all 
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came whirling through my brain in a moment. I felt sick and giddy, 
and I fainted.” aed aie 

‘¢ Suspicion—oh, what a dreadful thing is suspicion !” said Fairfax. 

«* Most dreadful,” answered Margaret, “but do not suppose I gave way 
toit. When I had recovered, even as I was recovering, pees to cast 
it from me. I called ita folly, a madness; but yet it presented itself 
in various forms—I knew that you were warm in temper—I knew that 

had even then loved me but too well for your own happiness—you 
had told me that the news of my marriage had almost driven you mad— 
that you knew not at the time what you did. I thought you might have 
met—a quarrel, and a chance blow might have occurred—I know not 
\what I did not fancy, or what I did not struggle against.” 

‘J see it all, my poor Margaret,” said Fairfax. 

“ No, not all,” said Margaret, ‘‘ hear me yet a moment. One of those 
who had found me lying on the floor was poor Ben Halliday, who came to 
speak with me on some business, they said; and as soon as I had somewhat 
recovered, I resolved to hear what he wanted, in the hope of driving such 
terrible thoughts from my mind. I forget what he erst spoke of, but 
when that was done, he told me that he wanted to see you, for that two 
years and a half ago—and he indicated the very day with dreadful exact- 
ness—you had come to his cottage in the grey of the morning, and had 
dropped a key, which he wished to return. He showed me the key, 
Allan. It is the key of an iron chest let into the wall in the poor old 
man’s house in Brownswick. He had shown it to me that very day he 
died. He had it with him when hewas killed. Here itis; for I snatched 
it from him in terror, lest it should be shown against you, and then I 
fainted again.” 

Fairfax pressed her to his bosom, “ You have had enough to wring 
your heart, indeed, my Margaret,” he said, “but why did you not tell me 
all this at once ?”’ 

‘¢T was wrong,” she answered, “ but oh, Fairfax, what had I not to 
dread if I spoke all my feelings? I had to come upon a subject you 
abhorred—if you explained all you would hate me for my doubts—if you 
did not explain all, what would those doubts become ? I feared to lose you 
any way, and I hesitated and trembled and retired into myself, and felt 
that I was weak, yet could not conquer my weakness—knew you were in- 
nocent, yet had doubts still rimging in my ears—I was wrong, very wrong, 
Allan, but oh, if you could tell how I have suffered, what anguish I have 
endured, day by day, and night after night, you would pity and forgive 
me—Oh, forgive me, Allan, forgive me !” 

“T do, my Margaret ; nay, I think you well-nigh justified for all but 
not confiding every thing to me at once,” Fairfax answered tenderly, 
“even for that there is much excuse. But never, Margaret, doubt me 
again, never withhold your confidence from me on any account. And 
now, thank God, I can explain all, though yesterday I could not have 
done so.” 

‘“< Yet a word more,” said Margaret, ‘‘ I want no explanation, Fairfax. 
Last night you were angry with me I could see; this morning you left 
me, saying that you would not return till night. I saw that your love 
‘was passing away from me. I felt it was my own fault. I sat down and 
struggled with myself, and I conquered. I felt that no guilt could attach 
to Allan Fairfax; that, whatever were the circumstances, I ought to believe 
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nought aguas him. Nay, I did really believe nought against him, and 
I resolved at any cost to ra you and ee forgiveness. ue accom- 
plished the task, and in doing so have freed my bosom from a serpent that 
shall never enter it again. I ask no explanation. If all the world were 
to call you guilty, I would not believe it.” 

“‘ Yet you must hear the whole, love,” Fairfax replied, “ this key, I 
never saw before to-day: the good man made a mistake. It was dropped 
in his cottage by the same person who placed those buckles in a portman- 
teau I had left there; in a word, Margaret, by the murderer of poor 
Doctor Kenmore; I will not call him your Lead for he was not so. 
And now, Margaret, I have this very ie discovered and brought to light 
who was the assassin; and that, too, strange to say, without ever knowing, 
till an hour ago, when he confessed the fact, that these buckles had be- 
longed to the good old man he killed.” 

‘* Then he has confessed !” cried Margaret, with an exclamation of joy, 
‘he has confessed! Then there can be no more doubts.” 

“None,” replied Fairfax, “for he has confessed where-he hid the pro- 

rty, though not in exact terms acknowledged the deed.” 

‘* But how did you discover it?” exclaimed Margaret, “ when every in- 
quiry has hitherto been made in vain.” 

Fairfax smiled faintly. ‘I made the discovery, my Margaret, by a 
very singular coincidence,” he said, and at the same time he put his arm 
round her, and held her to his heart. ‘Do you know, love, that at the 
very moment when I was sitting on the moor, and thinking I could not 
live without Margaret, but that I would rather die than live without her 
love, she had nearly lost a second who has called her husband on the very 
same spot where the first fell, and by the very same hand.”’ 

Margaret turned as pale as marble, and Fairfax clasped her closer to 
him, saying, 

‘Do not agitate yourself, love. You see I am here—safe, unhurt.” 

“Oh, Fairfax,” she answered, in a low and trembling voice, “if you 
had died then when I was wringing your heart by injurious doubts and 
weak hesitations, what would my fate have been ?—distraction, it could 
have been nothing else—or death. Good Heaven, you have a scar on 

our face,too. He must have struck you. Oh, Allan, Allan!” and she 
hid her eyes and wept upon his bosom. 

‘He hurt me hardly at all,” replied Fairfax, “for he was seized at the 
moment he was about to dash a large stone upon my head by a poor man 
named Jacob Halliday. He then threw it with all his force, but it missed 
me, merely grazing my cheek.” 

“ The idiot, it was the idiot,” cried Margaret, looking up, and at once 
reaching the right conclusion from her knowledge of the unhappy man’s 
malicious disposition. ‘‘ You struck him, Allan, and I have heard before 
he never forgives a blow. But how did you discover the other crime ?” 

“‘T will tell you, dearest,” replied her husband ; and he proceeded to 
relate all that had occurred shortly, but with sufficient accuracy to show 
her that all doubt respecting the murder of the old man was at an end. 

“ And now,” continued Fairfax, “there remains but two things to be 
explained. The one I shall perhaps have difficulty in explaining—and 
yet I know not. Others might not comprehend it, yet you may. The 
second must, for the present, remain unexplained, perhaps for years— 
perhaps forever. But Margaret will not doubt me now—” 
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Oh no, no, never !” she cried, “and do forgive me, Allan—and forget, 
if possible, that I have ever been so weak, so wrong.” 

‘¢T will never refer to it again,” answered Fairfax, “nor think of it, 
my love. That is, my thoughts shall never rest upon it for one minute, 
But to my farther explanation. My love for you, Margaret, has been 
from the first of no ordinary kind. It has been the one passion of m 
whole life; you, you alone throughout my existence have been the single 
object of my strongest affections. In our union I am as happy as m 
brightest dreams anticipated ; but in almost every sky there is some cloud, 
be it no bigger than a man’s hand—it were not well for us were it other- 
wise. I feel and have ever felt that you should be mine—mine alone.” 

“‘ And so I am,” cried Margaret, “so I have ever been.” 

“But another has called you his wife,” said Fairfax, “another has 
called you Margaret.” 

‘* He did so from my birth, Allan,” she replied ; “ you might as well 
be jealous of my father.” 

“It is not jealousy, dear girl,” he answered, “but whatever it is, I 
will banish it ; for it has produced evil, and I feel that it is wrong. Yet 
such have been my feelings, love; and they made the very thought of 
that sad time hateful to me. I never could bear to speak of you, to think 
of you but as Margaret Graham—as my Margaret. It was folly, it was 
a disease, and cured it must and shall be. But even errors, m assenbty 
have sometimes beneficial consequences. Had I not had this fault 
towards you—and I feel that it is a fault towards you—I might have 
thought it harder, stranger that you, so universally frank Pm candid, 
should not have trusted at once all your thoughts to him you love.” 

“ Oh, Allan,” replied: Margaret, ‘love can be so intense as to become 
timid ; nay, more, I believe in a woman's breast its timidity is in propor- 
tion to its intensity ; but I will promise two things, Fairfax, never again 
to conceal from you any thing I feel or think, and never to refer again to 
that ill-fated marriage, or to the good old man who proposed it, I believe 
solely from charitable and benevolent feelings.” 

“No, no, Margaret,” replied her husband, “ to the first promise I will 
keep you, my love ; but with regard to the second, not only do I set you 
free; but I will speak to you myself of Doctor Kenmore. You conquered 
yourself, dear girl; an ane frankness and sincerity triumphed in the 
end over fear and timidity, and doubts, for which there was a strange and 
extraordinary cause. I will conquer myself, too, and in the end there 
shall be nothing not to be spoken of between Margaret and her 
husband.” 


Cuapr. XX, 


CONCLUSION. 


Bor little more remains to be told of the history of Margaret Graham, 
though a word or two of explanation between her husband and herself was 
left unsaid for two or three years, and, therefore, it should be related at 
the end of the tale. Previously, however, one or two little circumstances, 
effecting several persons mentioned in this history, had better be noticed. 

The who acted so conspicuous a part in all the events re- 
lated—t mean Tommy Hicks, the idiot, was brought to trial for the 
murder of old Doctor Kenmore, and the money, the head of the stick, and 
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all the other articles which he had stolen from the person of the deceased 
having been discovered by the indications which he gave, and the state of 
his mind having been clearly proved, it was not difficult to come to a 
decision as to what ese ay ha withhim. He was consigned for life to 
an asylum, where he is deprived of the power of doing further mischief ; 
and, in short, as so frequently happens in England, that was done at last 
which — been done at first. One or two circumstances came out at 
the trial, whi ve cause to suspect, and perhaps more than suspect, that 
to the hands of aieete Hicks was to be attributed the fire in te cick 
yard of Farmer Stumps ; and with a convenient enlargement of the idea, 
not unusual in all communities, every one of the numerous fires which 
had occurred during several preceding years was laid upon the shoulders 
of him who was known to have been guilty of lighting one. 

Jacob Halliday did not altogether escape without suspicion, not of hay- 
ing wilfully prompted the idiot to the act, but of having suggested it by 
his fierce declamations against the tyranny to which the poor were subject. 
He had obtained at this time sufficient employment‘to maintain himself 
comfortably upon the lands of Lady Fairfax, but Jacob was somewhat of 
an unsettled disposition ; he had heard a great deal of wealth and inde- 
pendence to be obtained in another continent; and having drawn some 
aid from his cousin Ben, who is now a wealthy and prosperous man, he 
betook himself to the Land of Liberty and Repudiation. Ben Halliday 
thrives and prospers ; his eldest son gladly quitted the manufacturing 
districts to regain health, and enjoy tranquillity in rural occupations. The 

irl Susan hung between life and death, health and sickness, for several 
months, but of all the medicines that ever were prescribed, the most 
efficacious for diseases of the stomach, the heart, and the chest, are prosperity 
and happiness, and on these she recovered. Charley has grown a fine 
stout boy, and is already able to assist his father in many things. 

There are only two other persons, I believe, except Sir Allan and Lady 
Fairfax, in whom the reader will take any interest. Sir Stephen Grizly 
was, at the time we have been speaking of, a widower without children. 
It is an uncomfortable state, for one misses sadly (to say nothing of more 
wary things) all the little pleasures and all the little annoyances of 
married life. In short, existence becomes a stagnant pond that wants 
stirring. ‘Sir Stephen resolved to bring a stream of fresh water through 
it, and to marryagain. It was wonderful what an interest he began to 
take in the arrangements of the Mount Cottage after Miss Harding became 
its r. He offered her a great deal of good advice upon oy 
things, much of which she did not take, and then he offered her his hand, 
which, after a little consideration, she did take. Though she was past forty 
she still retained traces of beauty. Sir Stephen was fifty-two, and had 
never been pretty; but he was an excellent and amiable man, and though 
an original in his way, was easy in his temper and gentlemanly in his 
habits. It was by no means an ill-assorted union, and proved a very 

one. 

Allerdale House and the estate attached to it became the property of 
Sir Allan Fairfax. He removed some of the improvements of Mr. Han- 
kum, but did little or nothing himself to the building, or the grounds, 
except restore them both to the state in which they had been left by Mr. 
Graham. Margaret felt that it was a compliment to her father’s memory, 
dnd was grateful for it, though not a word was said by either upon the sub- 
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ject. They both loved the spot, and every year visited it in the early 


autumn, wandering with love undecayed t scenes where love first 
, and with every object around them ing some happy hope of 
y years to lend new lustre to fruition. 


It was there, in the month of September, and towards nine in the even- 
ing, that Fairfax and his fair wife and an old brother officer, who had 
been major of his regiment, were seated after dinner, on the day that the 
latter had come down, in somewhat bad health, to pass a week or two 
with his friend. They had dined at six, so that they had remained chat- 
ting together some time after the dessert was put upon the table, calli 
up old scenes, and going through past campaigns. Margaret sat sr 
listened with interest and love and pride, for assuredly all she heard told 
to her beloved husband’s advantage, and sometimes she would ask for 
further details of adventures barely referred to by the two officers, and 
then they would sit for several minutes silent, musing over the past, or 
enjoying the present, while to the mind of each the shadowy end of the 

ining-room would become peopled with the images of memory or fancy. 

“Do you know, Fairfax,” said the old major, at length, “ that poor 
Harrington is dead ?” 

A “ No, indeed,” replied Fairfax, “ Ihad not heard of it. Where did he 
ie?” 

“In Paris,” replied the other. “It was put in the papers that he died 
suddenly ; but some people say he committed suicide.” 

‘J hope not,” said Sir Allan, ‘that would be indeed a sad termination 
to a not very satisfactory career. I met him once after he sold out of ours, 
and we passed an evening together at an inn. He was then in good 
spirits, because his purse was full; and: you know, Leslie, it was onl 
when his pocket was empty that he was melancholy. Nothing on po 4 
seemed to touch him but that.” . 

“ Ah, poor fellow, I am sorry for him,” answered the old officer, ‘he 
was a wild, thoughtless dog, but a fine, honourable fellow.” 

Fairfax was silent ; but at length he said, “He was generous and 
kind-hearted, but I think very weak, which often placed him in very un- 
pleasant situations. He was uncommonly clever, too, in almost eve 
thing he undertook; but Ido not know a more dangerous combination 

for a man’s own self, or for others, than ability and weakness.” 

' “JT believe you are right,” answered the major, “and certainly poor 
Harrington had both.” 

Here the conversation in regard to this individual ended; and shortly 
after the party returned to the drawing-room; but even there ve did 
not protract the night long; for Lady Fairfax was in a rather delicate 
situation, and about half-past nine she retired. She had not been long in 
her dressing-room when her husband joined her, and sitting down by her 
as she lay upon the sofa, he said,— 

“ Leslie has gone to bed, for he is sadly shaken, poor man, and so now, 
Margaret, I have come up to tell you a story.” 
he Indeed!” she said. “ Is it an oriental tale, or a romance of our own 

d?” 

“ A little of both, dear girl,” he answered. “You remarked, I dare 
say, our conversation about Captain Harrington ?” ‘ 

* Yes, I did, and was sorry for him, poor man,” replied ’ 

“Well, my love, upon his life hung the only secret I had from my 
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oe oe said Fairfax. “I gave my honour that I would not reveal 
it as as he lived, not even with the reservation of the name, for one 
part of the transaction was so well known, that the other, if told, was 
sure to be fixed upon him. When I was a very young man, Margaret, | 
entered into a distinguished regiment of foot, my good uncle having 
oor. a commission for me, by very strenuous saving, for he was 
iberal, and a somewhat careless man by habit and disposition, and no 
income would have been more than sufficient for him. I was in that re- 
iment when I first knew you, and one of my early companions, as a 
follow ensign, was this very Harrington. He had exchanged into a 
cavalry regiment some years before I came hither, but I, having no means 
of paying the difference, remained where I was. After the sharp dis- 
ra I received from your mother, and the vanishing of all hope of 
hearing from you or your father, I became so gloomy, that my uncle in- 
quired the cause, and I told him that I was most anxious to see active 
service, and to obtain some means of distinguishing myself. The only 
field open was India, and the kind old man found means to raise upon 
his books and pictures, which were to have formed a little fund for me 
after his death, the sum required for the purchase of a troop in the very 
same regiment into which Harrington had previously exchanged. [ 
found him with the regiment, when I joined, and was delighted to do so, 
for he was a most agreeable man, and none of the bad points of his cha- 
racter had become apparent during our first short acquaintance. I found 
him very much changed, however. He was fond of gambling and the 
turf, had a good deal of the braggadocia about him, and though still show- 
ing great abilities, and a heart that was generous and noble by fits and 
starts, I did not feel that a man of such very loose principles was one of 
whom I could make my-.friend. I believe he was piqued by a certain 
degree of reserve which he remarked in my manner ; but he took no 
notice, and we remained upon civil and kindly terms. One night he was 
boasting that such was his luck, as he called it, at cards, that he could 
feel sure of dealing himself a certain number of honours upon the aver- 
age omy time the cards were dealt for ten times. The thing struck me 
as ridiculous, and, excited by the conversation, I exclaimed, ‘ Nonsense, 
Harrington. I will bet you a hundred pounds you do not.’ He in- 
stantly said ‘Done.’ I could not retract, and the next night the trial took 
lace in his rooms, before a number of brother officers. He won the 

t, and I paid my hundred pounds, though it left me poor for the next 
twelve months. The matter was over, and I thought no more of it but 
as of avery foolish act on my own part, the punishment for which would cure 
me, for the rest of life, of using a silly expression to prove my conviction. 
Harrington sold out of the regiment some time after and returned to 
Europe, and I followed upon leave at the end of six or eight months. By 
this time my poor uncle was dead. I had nothing but avery small an- 
nuity and my Poy. My funds were nearly exhausted when I arrived in 
England ; and | had no means of purchasing the papers on which my 
fortunes, as it turned out, depended—purchasing, f may call it, for al- 


though the rascal asserted that he detained them as payment for a charge 
= my poor father, which the executors had refused to pay, that was 
alla pretence. However, hearing of your father’s disasters, I came down 
to Cumberland at once. I wrote to you: you answered me, and I set out 
for London again like a madman, to hurry forward the.sale of my com- 
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mission. It was rendered necessary by the event I am going to tell you. 
At a small town in Huntingdonshire, the axle of the stage broke t 
nine o'clock in the evening, and I was forced to betake myself to an inn 
till the damage could be repaired. I found there in the passage my old 
fellow soldier Harrington, who seemed, and I believe was, exceedingly 
glad to see me, invited me to his rooms, and entertained me as well as the 
place would permit. Hesaw, however, that I was in low spirits, and 
very anxious to proceed, and he put many questions in a more delicate 
manner than I could have expected from what I had before known of his 
character. I answered him frankly that I was hurrying to London to 
sell my commission, as I believed that my whole future prospects in life 
might depend upon the command of a small sum of money which I did 
not possess. He immediately offered me assistance; but that I at once 
declined ; for he was not one, Margaret, towards whom I would lay myself 
under any obligation. | told him | did not borrow money, and that repl 
seeme” to throw him into a deeper fit of meditation than I ever saw 
upon him before. He asked, what did it matter accepting the loan of a 
few hundred pounds from an old friend, when they could be easily re- 
paid at any time by the very step which I was rashly going to take at 
once without necessity. 1 told him that one hentia was all I required, 
but that even that I would not borrow. 

“This plunged him in deeper meditation still, and then he sent for wine, 
and drank a good deal. I had often before remarked, that when affected 
by wine, a naturally frank and generous character appeared in him which 
had been terribly obscured by the effects of vices and weaknesses, and as 
he warmed on the present occasion, he urged me more strongly to accept 
the money that I required. I still resisted, and told him my resolution 
was unalterable; and, at length, he became considerably agitated. He 
rose, paced up and down the room, and, at length, grasping my hand, 
he said, ‘ Take it, Fairfax, take it; and relieve my mind of a great 
load.’ I replied, with something like a smile, that I did not see how 
it would relieve his mind to burden mine; but that such was my firm 
resolution, that I would not borrow money if my whole fortune in life 
depended upon it. I cannot tell you all the oe which led to the con- 
clusion. He had recourse again and again to the glass ; he seemed to 
waver and hesitate; and, indeed, his conduct appeared so strange in press- 
ing assistance upon a man unwilling to receive it, that I began to think 
his intellect was affected, when suddenly he became calm, sat down, and 
said, “ Now, Fairfax, you must take the money, and I will tell you why ; 
but you must promise me, upon your word of honour, never to repeat 
what I am going to say as long as I am alive.” I os promised, and 
he went on to say, ‘I can bear my feelings no longer, Fairfax. When 
first I played you a very sorry trick, I tried to pass it off upon myself as a 
good joke. f thought I could tell you at a time, and would tell you 
some day. But month after mont passed by, and I did not tell you, 
and then I sold out, and we were separated, and I became ashamed to 
write to you, but still I resolved to tell you the whole facts, and make 
restitution as soon as ever I saw you. I should have done it already, but 
you seemed to give me an opportunity of following a middle course, and 
not risking your good opinion for ever, while I restored to you what is 

our own. Do you remember a bet between us, in regard to how many 
Sievers I would deal myself so many times running, and that I won a 
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meine soe ou? I replied I did perf ; and his rejoinder 
was, “ Well then, Fairfax, I te an gt aman A? Sanat You 
i me by contradicting my assertion regarding my uniform luck, 
the whole mess, and I determined, right or wrong, that you should 
lose your bet. I marked the cards, Fairfax, Lpampiggtioncil through 
the corner of es card, I re-enclosed them carefully in their 
covers to escape all suspicion, and completely deceived you and every one 
t. I thus dealt ~~ what I pleased, and won your money most 
unjustly. Now you can have no scruple at receiving it again.’ At first, 
my love, I would hardly believe him, and thought it was a generous sort 
trick he sought to play me ; but he assured me most solemnly, that he 
had stated the plain facts ; and. as you may easily imagine, I had no fur- 
ther hesitation in taking that whica was my own. He eagerly bound me 
to the promise I had made, however, never to repeat his confession to any 
one as long as he lived, and I repeated it with the full determination of 
keeping it inviolate. Nothing on earth would have induced me to relate 
this story before his death, and probably I should not do so now, but that 
I feel there should be no subject whatsoever on which I and Margaret 
should not be able to speak. To you only, dear girl, shall the tale ever 
be told; for though I could not agree with Leslie in thinking poor 
Harrington ‘a fine, honourable fellow,’ yet I think there was in him, as 
there is in a great part of the better classes in England, much that is very 
, though the better qualities were, in his case, smothered by vices, 
lilies, and affectations.” 

Such was the tale told by Fairfax to Margaret, and such the incident, 
which, in a former chapter of this work, I longed to tell at the time, and 
promised to tell afterwards; but as he did not think fit to divulge the 
secret then, how could I? 








THE ENCHANTED PRINCESS. 


FROM THE SWEDISH. 


1. 


Wett do I know where a Castle stands, 
Where stands a Castle with mighty walls ; 
Rich and bright are its towers old, 
With silver ore and with ruddy gold, 
Ruddy gold from eastern lands— 
And of marble hewn are its giant halls, 


2. 
And in that Castle a verdant lime, 
A lime of exquisite beauty grows, 
Thick are its leaves and of emerald green, 
And a Nightingale dwelt its boughs between, 
Which sang in the olden, olden time, 
A song when the evening star arose. 


3. 
There came a Knight a-riding there, 
Riding alone by the marble tower, 
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And he heard the Nightingale’s song arise, 

Which fill’d his soul with a strange eee 
To hear a song so sweetly rare 

Pour’d forth in the solemn midnight hour. 


4, 


“Now hear me, my dear little Nightingale, 
Dear little Nightingale listen to me ; 
If thou wilt but a roundelay sing, 
Thee will I cover from tail to wing 
With a rich and gorgeous golden veil, - 
And girt with pearls thy neck shall be.” 


5. 


“ Nought care I for thy veil of gold, 

Or necklace of pearl, though starry bright ; 
The greenwood wild is the little bird’s home, 
In the greenwood wild I wildly roam, 

Hither and thither in heat and cold, 

And ever unseen by mortal sight.” 


6. 


“ And art thou a wild little greenwood bird ? 
A little wild bird in the greenwood trees ? 
And ever by mortal eye unseen ? 
Feelst thou not cold or hunger keen, 
Or rain when the might of the storm is stirr’d, 
Or the snow that drifts on the northern breeze ?” 


7. 


“T feel not hunger—I feel not snow, 
Or winter cold, or torrent of rain ; 
I dwell secure in these woodland dells ; 
But deep in my breast a secret dwells, 
Ah me! a dark and secret woe, 
That pierces me through with undying pain. 


8. 


“ Oft have I torrents of wild sea seen, 
Between the mountains and valleys run ; 
But the friend sincere, and staunch, and tried, 

Never deserts his good friend’s side ; 
No torrent of hatred rolls between, 
But steadfast is each as the changeless sun. 


9. 


“‘ T too had a loved one in days of yore, 

In days of yore he loved me well ; 
A stalwart, stately, brave young knight, 
Which kindled my cruel step-dame’s spite ; 

My brother she changed to a fierce wild boar, 
And sent me into the woods to dwell. 


10. 


“ Quickly he fled to the shaggy wood, 

To the shaggy forest he fled with haste ; 
In these savage haunts condemn’d to range, 
Nor ever know rest, or pleasure, or 

Until he had drunk her heart’s best blood ;— 
Thus seven good years did my brother waste. 
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11. 
“ once to the wood she went, 

Into the wood went this step-dame vile ; 
And down by the grove of roses she hied, 
But my brother his fierce tormentress spied, 

Spied her, and quickly, with fell intent, 
Track’d the sorceress base a-while. 


12. 


By the left leg, with his hideous claw, 
He seized the witch while she groan’d with pain; 
He tore out her heart—he drank her blood— 
He lick’d—he lapp’d up the ruby flood— 
A minute pass’d, and my brother saw 
In a stream his human form again. 


13. 
“ But still a little wild bird am I, 

A little wild bird of the forest green ; 
And sadly and slowly I sing and weep, 
While my midnight vigils, alas ! I keep, 

And hither and thither in pain I fly ; 
Trembling with cold, and from hunger lean. 


14. 
“Yet blesséd be God in the Heaven above, 
Blessed be God, who hath help’d me now ; 
The chain of silence at length He broke, 
’Tis fifteen years since a word I spoke, 
Of grief, or joy, or sorrow, or love, 
With any but thee, Sir Knight, I vow. 


15. 


“ And yet I have sung while the stars shone bright, 
And sung in the rosy morning hour, 

With my nightingale music sweet and low ; 

But nothing on this broad earth I trow 
Hath given my soul such pure delight 

As the meadow green and the blooming bower,” 


16. 
“ Now hear me, my dear little Nightingale, 
Dear little beautiful Nightingale, hear; 
Come away to my chamber, and thou shalt be 
The sole companion to dwell with me, 
And sing to the stars thy sorrowful tale, 
And thou mayst fly off when the roses appear.” 


17. 
“T thank thee, Sir Knight, for thy offer so kind, 
For thy offer I thank thee, brave young Knight; 
But, alas! I dare not accept the same, 
Forbidden to stir by my cruel step-dame ; 
A home elsewhere I dare not find, 
Till the feathers fall off from my breast so white.” 


18 


The Knight stood awhile, and deeply thought, 
In sage reflection, awhile he stood; 
Nor heeded he much a single word 
Of fear that fell from the fair little bird, 
But her legs in his hand he quickly caught, 
For such was the will of the Lord so good. 
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19, 


And he bore her away to his chamber fair, 
To his chamber fair he the little bird bore; 
The windows and doors he closed, when lo! 
Into many a shape she began to grow, 
Shapes that the stoutest heart might scare, 
As you shall hear ere my song be o'er. 


20. 


A lion, and then a bear, she became, 
A lion of might, and bear of size, 

And then in a cluster of dragons she rose, 
Ana then as a lindworm strong she glows, 
With jaws like an all-devouring flame, 

And fury fierce in her baleful eyes. 


21. 


He cut her fair skin with the smallest knife, 
With the smallest knife he pierced her through: 
The least drop of blood on the snowy floor, 
And a maiden of brightness stood before, 
Restored again to beautiful life, 
And sweet as a flower in the morning dew. 


22. 


‘** And now I have freed thee from dire distress, 
Thou standst once more in thy virgin pride; 
And lovely ladye I fain would know 
The sorrowful tale of thy secret woe, 
And I would have thee thy race confess, 
By thy noble father’s and mother’s side ?” 


23. 


“My father was monarch of Egypt’s land; 

In the land of Egypt my mother reign’d ; 
My brother was found a Werewolf to be, 
In the wilderness gloomily wander’d he; 

For such was his step-dame’s stern command, 
Till his former shape he at length regain’d.” 


24. 


“Tf thy father was monarch of Egypt’s land, 
And if thy mother in Egypt reign’d, 
Then art thou my sister’s darling child, 
Changed to a little bird, beauteous and wild, 
By thy step-dame’s stern and strange command; 
Oh! blest be this hour for thy shape regain’d.” 


25. 


And great was the joy of the old and young, 

And great was the joy that fill’d every breast, 
That the Knight caught the dear little Nightingale, 
Which often and often her sorrowful tale 

In the starry hour had sweetly sung 
In the lime-tree green from her lonely nest. 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


BY CYRUS REDDING, Esq. 
Cuar. XIV: 


Campbell's Views respecting the System of Education to be adopted at th 
London University—-Madame de Staél—Letter from Charles Nodier—The 
Poet on horseback—An Anonymous Epistle. 


CAMPBELL was an advocate for the Italian pronunciation of the Latin 
tongue, after the manner of forei and as recommended by Milton, it 
being in all probability nearest the original mode, and besides, becoming 
useful in intercourse with strangers who have no knowledge of the mode 
set up in England for the purpose, and therefore cannot understand 
English grammar-school Latin. Of this he cited an instance, which he 
had himself witnessed. It seemed that a doctor of one of our universities, 
highly eminent in Latin verse, had called on the schoolmaster of a Ger- 
man village, to decide between himself and a blacksmith, relative to some 
work done to his carriage. The different manner in which the German 
and the Englishman spoke Latin, rendered them mutually unintelligible. 
The negotiations became a perfect pantomime. An English party of 
travellers chanced to come up, and with them a *--arding-school girl, only 
fifteen, who spoke French, perhaps no better than in the manner Chaucer 
describes :— 

After the mode of Stratforde and Bow, 
For French of Paris was to her unknowe. 


Whichever, it was, there was a sufficient degree of sound meaning in her 
knowledge to relieve the worthy doctor’s embarrassment. The school- 
master could understand her, though as deaf to the English professor as 
he would have been to many other professors of the same profundity in 
Latin-English learning. “ N ow,” said Campbell, when relating this story, 
“ let the system of education we adopt be more congenial to the spirit of the 
time, and to the extension of communication by hving languages or dead 
ones, spoken so that they can be understood.” This incident he intro- 
duced in a somewhat different form into his suggestions, for the purpose of 
illustrating his views in the system to be adopted in the projected college 
or university. He was against setting youth too early to the study of 
metaphysics, but would rather teach them truths that were incontrovertible, 
that before they indulged in speculation, they might be grounded in fact. 
He told me, upon his return home, that he iscovered both in Berlin 
and everywhere that he had visited colleges in metropolitan cities, that 
he was fully justified in the shvaitagie ti had held out as accruing to 
the public from such establishments in large capitals. He wanted nothing 
more than he had seen, to show him that the arguments of the opponeats 
of the measure were ill-founded. Justice demands that Campbell should 
have his due for the pains he took, and the laudable intention with which 
he promulgated the scheme of the establishment. The opponents of the 
measure, whose writers had slandered the intended institution, tacitly 
admitted the fallacy of their own arguments, by afterwards setting up 4 
rival institution, and exhibiting the consciousness of their insincerity as to 
the reason of their opposition at the same time. This was highly satis- 
factory to Campbell's feelings, as he could not foresee that his idea would 
thus work out a double good, in being the cause of two establishments 
or education, in place of one. To him, as long as the benefit was con- 
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ferred on the metropolis, the end was gai King’s College would 
never have existed but for the London University, and that institution 
thus the sum of public benefit. “I have done a double good,” 
he to say; “only educate, that is all.” 

To some mere shareholders in such establighments, who may look upon 
them like ay ae for the investment of money, who 

or carried out such undertakings is of little moment. But with 
individuals of intellect, and with those who watch the tide of human 
events simultaneously with educational progress, no less than with those 
who desire to see truth and justice prevail, the case is otherwise. The 
name of Campbell is consecrated to a long endurance, and might well 
spare the honour of originating such an establishment, but there is a duty 
to be paid to truth. Tn is it right to infer that posterity will deal justly 
in such a question. Posterity is a capricious judge where it judges at 
all, and its fiat is as often a departure from the principle of justice as 
it is from that of integrity. 

Campbell came back from Germany by way of Bonn, where he re- 
mained a day or two with Schlegel, as I well recollect from his bringing 
one of the professor's remembrances, and saying that he still talked of 
Madame de Staé#l, who had been dead eight or nine years, but who had 
been no great favourite with the poet. She was too smart a talker of a 
woman to please him. He had met her several times in London, 
and, it is probable, having a dislike to what are generally called “ show- 
eal people, he was prejudiced against her on that account, for he 

itted the merit of her works. It was difficult to remove from his 
mind a prejudice or an idea once imbibed. He asked me if I liked her 
manner and conversation. I replied, I did not expect to find her pos- 
sessed of much personal attraction, as she had been so often characterised 
to the world. That Madame de Staél was no more a Sappho in my idea 
vious to seeing her than —— 

“ Miss Benger,” said the poet, laughing—an elderly, starch, literary 

of amiable manners and no mean abilities, who used to visit with the 
poet, and whose writings must be well remembered. The idea of Sappho 
in Benger was comical enough to those who imagined the one and knew 
the other. “ Did you like her ?” said the poet. “ Where did you see her ?” 

I replied, in London, at 30, Argyle-street* (her residence while in En 
land). I had called, to be introduced, with an aunt who knew her in 
Stockholm, and had come over in the same vessel with her. The first 
time of calling I saw only Mademoiselle de Staél, who said that though 
her mother's oe of rising was two o'clock, she was not then up, having 
that day seemingly made an exception to her common custom. This 
young lady, afterwards Duchess de Broglie, was most gentle, amiable, 
and agreeable: she died some years since. Campbell said it was the 
daughter had struck my fancy, not the mother. 

I observed that nobody could listen to Madame de Stael’s conversation 
and not be delighted with it—there might be effort to exhibit to the best 
advantage, but the straining did not appear. 





* Passing the house the other day, I see it is converted into public baths. It 
was in the drawing-room on the first floor that the celebrated Corinna received 


her numerous visitors—to what base uses may not localities be — one con- 


secrated as the habitations or haunts of genius. She was there the 
don Society. 
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“ Ay, that is what Schlegel ” interrupted Campbell. ‘‘ He won't 
see i He is as much dabheated with her 7 she was se Mirabeau.” 

‘¢ Let her words be taken down by a reporter and judged of apart from 
the speaker, you will allow they are superior to any that can be cited from 
common conversational power. As to Mirabeau, we must not credit all the 
world says about distinguished persons, whom the world, feeling their 
superiority, always secretly hates.” 

* Pooh, pooh,” said Campbell, “ Schlegel was smitten with her ; he can 
never say nor write enough about her. Have you read what he wrote 
lately in Germany about a Frenchman’s picture of her Corinna ?” 

I replied in the negative: that Schlegel had the merit of constancy, 
at all events, since the lady had been dead so long. 

“You don’t know all, I see,” said the poet. “A French artist has 
endeavoured to allegorise this novel in an affected picture. There is 
Miss Corinna, seated on a rock at Cape Misenum. She is singing, under 
the inspiration of two or three strapping fellows, some song or another— 
hardly ‘ Black-eyed Susan’”—(this was in allusion to a ludicrous ana- 
chronism in a novel which had appeared just then, the joint composition 
of a venerable maiden-lady and one in the bloom of youth and beauty. 
The scene was laid at the court of Queen Elizabeth where Raleigh or 
Sidney, I forget which, is made to sing “ Black-eyed Susan.”) “ Miss 
Corinna has her eyes elevated, the only way painters have to indicate 
heavenly transport. Schlegel applauds the painter's judgment—as shown 
in her plump shoulders and rounded arm—the personification of a vigor- 
ous Flemish creature in full prime of existence—all sublimity. Now 
the critic has gone too far. He declares she is elevated above the 
earth that bore her by her expressions and genius; in his admiration 
he forgets the Newtonian doctrine of gravitation. This sort of compli- 
ment to Madame de Staél’s memory was a proof of his regard for the 
author of Corinna.” 

I observed that he was pushing his joke too far, there was on! 
a sincere friendship between them. Then what would Rocca have 
said! 

“I only mean,” said the poet, “that Schlegel pushes his esteem toa 
point of weakness. He is a great man, and she was a most extraordinary 
woman, and would have been one of the first in any age, but I should 
never like her guoad woman; change her to the other sex. I do not 
like women ‘too clever,’ when they are so fond of exhibiting themselves. 
There is Miss , how she besets every body.” 

*‘ But she is a downright blue, and has no other merit.” 

“No matter for colour, were she black and blue,” said Campbell, “if 
she did not think so much of recommending herself through herself.” 

The poet joked in this mode which, however well telling in conversa- 
tion may seem insipid in print. 

I think Campbell went to Paris from Bonn, as he spoke, on his return, 
of Albert Montemout, a French literary man of great amenity of manners, 
and considerable acquirements, who had translated the “ Pleasures of 
Hope” into French, which had gone through two or three editions. Ata 
subsequent period I was to have brought over a copy of the latest edition 
for the poet, but missed Montemont the morning t eft Paris. Campbell 
thought the translation well executed. Montemont gave me a copy of a 
Swiss tour in three volumes, requesting me to read to Campbell, asa 
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memento from him, a quotation from Metastasio, which it bore as a 
motto— ' ‘ 
Addio mio ben addio ; 
Conservati fidele ; 
E qualche volta almeno 
icordati di me! 


Montemont was author of ‘‘ Lettres sur l’Astronomie,” and of a geo- 
graphical work in six volumes, the title of which I do not remember. He 
was also one of the contributors to the ‘“‘ Revue Encyclopedique.” 

A letter from the celebrated Charles Nodier, who is not long deceased, 
and whose literary fame is so widely spread, I cannot avoid giving, though 
written some dozen years before, when all his hopes seemed blasted for 
ever. Campbell set no value on letters or papers. They seemed to con- 
fuse him, if only small in number, and he would destroy even what was 
curious, and then he frequently was at a loss. Poor Nodier had his 
_ trials it seems. The allied armies were pressing upon France. Nodier 

had just received an appointment from his government. He wrote from 
Lons le Saulnier, in the Jura. 

“Il y a trois mois que j'avois depuis vingt-quatre heures seize mille 
francs d’appointemens. Li'invasion des Austrichiens est précis¢ément 
arrivée le méme jour que ma fortune. Depuis ce temps la, j’ai fui pen- 
dant quarante jours de ville en ville, et de dangers en dangers, achetant 
& prix d’or quelques minutes de sécurité, qui devoient faire place a des 
nouvelles inquietudes et a des nouveaux perils. Le reste du temps, je 
Yai employé a mon retour, contrairé par tous les accidens, combattu par 
tous les orages, poursuivi par tous les demons qui se jouent depuis trent- 
trois ans de ma miserable vie. J’ai perdu mes meubles, mes habits, mon 
linge, mes honoraires, mes economies, mes places, mes €sperances, mes 
collections, mes livres, mes manuscrits. J'ai éte versé cing fois en- 
tr'autres dans des abymes, o1 Dieu m’a permis de ne pas périr, parceque la 
mesure de mes malheurs n’‘étoit pas encore comblée. Je suis arrivé 
dans mon village, avec ma femme estropiée par des chiites, et condamnée 
pour longtemps, peut-étre, 4 ne pas marcher sans bequilles. J’ai ramené 
ma fille saine et sauve, grace au dévouement de sa mére, qui l’a con- 
servée au peril de sa vie dans les precipices de Valais, oi: nos chevaux 
nous avaient jétés, mais je l’ai ramenée plus pauvre que jamais, plus 
denuée que jamais d’une seule probabilité, heureuse pour I’avenir, et plus 
4 plaindre peut-étre (le ciel me pardonne ce cri de découragement), que 
si une mort commun nous avait enveloppés tous trois dans l’horrible ac- 
cident auquel nous avons miraculeusement survecu. Ma premiére pensée 
est pour vous. Pardonnez moi sielle vous attriste. Je ne cede pas tout 
a fait 4 mon sort, mais je ne puis me dissimuler ce qu'il a d’epouvan- 
table. 

“Vous sensez bien, mon ami, que tant que vous existirez je ne me 
croire pas irrémediablement perdu. Je compte sur votre tendresse ; je ne 
doute pas que vous ne me fassiez travailler et gagnes quelque chose 
quand |’occasion s’en présentera. De mon cdté, je n’epargnerai rien de 
ce qui me reste de facultes pour replir vos espérances. L’adversité a 
considérablement usé mes forces. Je suis miné, abattu, sans ressort, 
mais l’envie de vous étre utile pourra réveiller mon intelligence, et re- 
‘lever mon énergie. La tranquillité de ma retraite est oubli, ce repos 
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Je me trouve deja mieux.” 

The rest is unimportant, but the above extract paints some trials of a 
distinguished writer not unknown in England. How Campbell first knew 
this writer I am unaware. The letter was preserved by accident among 
our common interchange of papers, passing to me as a wrapper of one 
of them, for which he had used it. 

During 1826 the poet complained several times of indisposition. He 


seemed to labour more than once under some low nervous affection, at- 


tended with a degree of irritability which rendered him unfit for mental — 


exertion. It was a year more than usually inactive with him. It was 
difficult to fix his attention to any subject. He was not absent from 
town for more than a few days together, as I judge from finding few 
notes in his handwriting of that year’s date. For twelve months he sup- 
plied only a few pages to the magazine, most of which consisted of a 
mere dressing up of his lectures. Calling one morning in Upper Sey- 
mour-street, during that year, I found the poet out and Mrs. Campbell 
alone. She received me with a smile, saying, 

“You should have come before, you are one who persuaded my hus- 
band to ride for his health. He is the most timid creature in the world 
on horseback. He would not have mounted a horse from any thing you 
said, but his doctor was here yesterday, and he also told him he should 
ride. Then he was off in a hu i it—not a moment's delay, as 
usual, when he takes a thing into his head. He went into the mews and 
got a very quiet horse, which was brought to the door. I stood at the 
window and saw him mount with great courage. I knew well how he 
felt! He then walked the horse as far as the Edgeware-road, when he 
fancied the creature was eager to go on ; it threw up its head once or 
twice, and that was sufficient ; he came back to the door, got off, and 
declared the horse was not quiet enough for him. Depend upon it 
he will not be seen on horseback again. He has now gone to take a 
walk.” 

“‘ Somebody should ride out with him, Mrs. Campbell ; I will go some 
day—we must try what can be done.” 

“It won't do,” she replied ; “ you have missed the opportunity ; you 
will never see him on horseback.” 

It was true enough. I never did see him on horseback, though I 
urged the necessity of the exercise upon him continually. He made many 
excuses, but not one had any connexion with an avowal of his timidity. 

When I saw his ‘‘ Letters from Algiers” I was surprised to observe 
how coolly he wrote about his horsemanship, and calling upon him not 
long afterwards, in the course of conversation I said, 

“Well, you enacted wonders in Algiers, the climate of Africa van- 
quished your fears. I have not forgotten poor Mrs. Campbell telling me 
what a dragoon you were in Seymour-street, which you do not, 

haps, recollect.” 

é¢ Oh, I have learned to ride since that time—it is seven or eight years 


All things‘are possible,” I replied ; “ you have reversed the old notion 
that riding, swimming, and skating are only well acquired in early life. 
Why, P——,” mentioning a mutual friend who he well knew had given 
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a ludicrous account of his once setting off for Kew, on horseback, with a 
couple of friends, and actually reaching Hyde Park-corner with uncommon 
difficulty and in severe agony, but broke down there on the proposal to 
‘trot on.’, You did not equal P. in those days ?” 

“Oh,” replied Campbell, laughing, “ you have no right to remember 
old grievances.” 

“But we cannot forget at our volition ; there may-be wilful forget- 
fulness, but you should have given me the hint to be mum !”’ 

“True,” said the poet, “ but in Algiers my fears would not permit me 
to be afraid.” 

“ How ? I don’t understand.” . 

“ I was more afraid to let them know I was a coward than I was of the 
horsemanship. They were a fine set of fierce-looking soldiers, and I 
could not be behind them, so I rode out with them in spite of myself, 
and I can tell you I learned to ride that way. So you must forget my 
-\ old exploits, and do me justice for the future.” 

I said | would if he would go out some day, when we would ride toge- 
ther. He made no promise. I could not hdl regarding the good horse- 
manship at least as something apocryphal, yet I was not unaware of his 
peculiar mental disposition. He was jealous of being thought deficient 
in any thing that might lessen him in the sight of others, since in that 
sense *‘all men would be cowards if they durst.” 

Of his remarkable eare about his fame, I recollect a curious incident 
repeated to me by a friend whose veracity is undoubted. I was not in 
London when it occurred, and as I had no acquaintance with the party at 
whose house it took place, I could never have heard of it through any 
other channel. Campbell used occasionally to call near the Regent’s 
Park to spend an evening. He was once there making himself exceed- 
ingly agreeable, as he could do in the society of ladies whenever he felt 
inclined,—for to the honour of his good taste, as already stated, he was 
exceedingly fond of female society. He got animated, and some of the 
party present began to divert themselves by scribbling rhymes and jeux 
d ésprit upon scraps of paper and envelopes of letters. Campbell, who 
when he entered upon any thing in the way of amusement that chanced 
to hit his fancy would go as far as any person, soon began to scribble 
pleasantries and rhymes, too, some of which were described as exceed- 
ingly happy. He took leave at rather a late hour, but the next day he 
either returned or sent, I forget which, and obtained all the nonsense 
scraps back again that he had thus written, ea 3 fearful lest they 
— by any chance go forth to the world asthe productions of Thomas 

ampbell. 

In] 826, as before said, he was indisposed—at what time of the year 
I cannot find out—his notes came to me by private hand, and generally 
with no more than the day of the week affixed in place of date. A note 
at that time is to this effect :— 

“You know too well the circumstances which have kept me in a state 
of inability to supply what may be wanted. Iam now able to write, and 
it would distress me more to transfer the supplying a notice of a book to 
another than to be relieved.* Have the goodness, therefore, I pray you, 


—— 


* * It is impossible to say to what book he refershere. When he got any work 
from a friend he would make a small print notice of it himself. , 
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my good friend, to the press for another day open, and I will send 
to-morrow night what I believe will be sufficient.” 

Again he wrote without even the day of the week :— 

“ Will you have the ow to get this publication noticed as favour- 
ably as I am certain it deserves in this No. 

“T have suffered a great deal since I saw you, and I am still very 
weak.” 

The printer had left sixteen pages open for him in the number for 
January, 1826. He only filled up nine and ahalf. The rest of the 
number had been printed. This often occurred, and in consequence [ 

t from him a note to the following effect :— 

“T have got no scrap of verse beside me. Will you have the goodness 
to give out one of the bits we looked at last night, to fill up the chasm 
in this sheet.” 

He had never calculated how much was required. The difficulty of 
discovering a piece of poetry of the exact length to dovetail in, at a 
moment’s notice, in a work to be ready at a fixed time, was considerable. 
The extraordinary length thus required, at the eleventh hour, as was too 
often apt to be the case, made the matter more difficult. Luckily, a piece 
of Barry Cornwall's happened to be in the printer’s hand unused, six 

s and a half in length, which relieved my anxiety about this hiatus, 
and settled the affair just in time for the printer to save himself with the 
publisher. The truth was, his indisposition was upon him, he could not 
work. It has been observed that he went to the sea-side that year, 
which I gathered from the following note, seeking an interview before his 
departure. 

**T am anxious to get out of town for a week or so to the sea-side, and 
to set out if [canon Monday. It would greatly oblige me if you could 
favour me with an interview on Sunday forenoon, and take a family 
dinner with us. 

“If you should happen to be engaged on Sunday, however, may I beg 
to know if I can have the pleasure of seeing you on Monday, and at what 
hour. Perhaps you will have the goodness to mention at what hour I 
may expect you on either of the days that it may be convenient for you to 
come.” 

I believe that on this occasion he had only one or two unimportant 
things to say, but I think that then, I am not sure, I met a Captain, or 
Colonel Campbell, R-M., a very pleasant man and relation of the poet's, 
who had been Governor of Ascension Island. He bore no resemblance to 
the poet in person, and, if I recollect aright, he did not live a great while 
afterwards. I also dined there before, or shortly afterwards, with Captain 
Campbell, R.N., somewhat stout in person, but I cannot recall much of 
his appearance to my recollection, as I never saw him but once ; indeed, 
I am not sure that the naval captain had not been the governor. We 
made m just after his return over the following anonymous epistle. 
It came to at his residence, with a short article offered for insertion. 
I took it away with me and kept it to the present hour. Campbell, in 
jest, drew lively pictures of his supposed inamorata, who, I contended, 
might, in place of a lady, be after all of the other sex. 


“ Sir,—I am very much at a loss how to address you, not at all under- 
standing the method of arranging such affairs ; should the en- 
closed meet your approbation, you will entitle yourself to the never- 
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ending gratitude of ——, I am afraid to say whether I am man or 
woman, if you insert it in your magazine. If truth has any claim on 
_ attention, you will neither neglect this simple story, nor deny the 

leasures of Hope to one you have enamoured of them, and angen 
in qr — days you may have been in the same predicament 
with myself. 

“I have all the right in the world to beg your favour for ‘ Poor Kate.’ 
By way of a bribe I will tell you that Iam a very woman, as you may 
perceive, by not being able to keep my own secret. I know the very name is, 
to the ears of a poet, what they say abracadabra is to Pi 1 ha word 
of — at least; I am positive no poet could have imagined a Gertrude, 
without thinking the whole sex very dear creatures. 

“ As a last resource I promise you, if you consent, to send you a 
particular description of myself, for I often thought I should make al af, 
mirable heroine, as I am positive, he who could describe the fair maid of 
Wyoming has exhausted all his inventive powers on such a masterpiece. 

“Women offended are said to be vindictive enemies, but should you 
neglect me, I promise you I shall only lose the great respect I should 
have for your taste and judgment otherwise. If | dared send you my 
address, I would request you to favour me with a few lines! Ah, how 
precious I should think them! more sacred than a bit of the true cross, 
or than you would regard a jawbone of one of the eleven thousand 
virgins. 

“ Your affectionate, 
“Cc.” 


Campbell laughed heartily, and then attacked me for my assumption 
in supposing it could not have come from a female hand. He would not 
give up the point. Mrs. Campbell thought, as I did, that no female hand 

indited the latter. She declared to her husband, jestingly, that he 
only affected to believe the contrary, to feed his own vanity. 
ese were some of the poet’s agreeable days, and he made all - 
able around him, when in dismissing every thing exciting from his mind, and 
small things sufficed to excite him and make him silent and thoughtful, 
even slight business of the moment, he was the pleasantest company that 
can be conceived in a man of genius. This was by his own fireside and in 
the domestic comfort of days that were, after a short space of time longer, 
to pass away from him for ever. He was before long to change the habits 
of many years, and wander into paths unlike those he formerly trod, amid 
rsonal solitude and all kinds of discomfort. He must then have often 
looked retrospectively, and thought of the past with that regret, which 
the constantly repeated history, worn threadbare, of human existence, and 
his own philosophy could not overcome without great poignancy of feeling. 
But he kept his feelings and sensations to himself more than most other 
men are able to do. Few were equally sensible how unavailing the expo- 
sition of such feelings is sure to be, how little of sympathy they really ex- 
cite in the bosoms of others. It is difficult to conceive, it must be ad- 
mitted, of what advantage is the recurrence of recollections that only 
serve to keep alive painful emotions. In the present instance they drove 
the poet out into the world, and eens into company very different 
from that which had been previously his habitual selection—but this is 
anticipating events. 
Aug.—VoL. LXXX. NO, CCCXX. 2F 
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THE PRIEST OF ISIS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AZETH, THE EGYPTIAN.” 
V. 
THE PRIESTLY SLAVE. 


Wuew Oéri was forced away by the grand Hierophant,—when she was 
nee? to listen to his hatefal love, which had not the purity nor the 
truth of the hapless priest’s, to win its on from the offended con- 
science,—when she was constrained to suffer the touch of that hand upon 
her arm, to hear that voice within her ear,—a spirit of bitter hatred, 
ruthless and undying, took possession of her ; and she mentally vowed 
that this insult of his love should be only atoned for by his death. 
Would this vow, whether performed or broken, be regi for good or 
for evil in the Tablets* of the Doom, on that fearful day of the metem- 
psychosis? Would the great and wise Osiris love the maiden’s virtue 
and the woman’s constancy; or would he condemn, without mercy, the 
evil spirit of unforgiveness? It is hard to say whether the sin, which is 
inevitably bound up with the virtue, may be pardoned for that accom- 
panying good ; or whether virtue, to be righteous, must be spotless and 

one | 

Oéri kept a rigid and sullen silence, whilst her tormentor forced her 
with him ; those of the priests who had not been dismissed with Zimnis 
to the cells beneath the temple, walking at a short distance from them; 
and for all reply to his passionate words, she but once pointed to the 
priestly garments which he wore. Semmuthis understood her. 

-- The robe of Isis was no garb of sanctity around thy boyish lover,” 
he said, bitterly. “Is thy conscience such thy good slave, Oéri, that. it 
can vail itself be ore the one, but rise indignant against the other, crime, 
at thy bidding? I would that thou couldst curb its virtuous upbraidings 
now, fair saint! I would that Semmuthis might gain some of those 
immunities lavished on the happy Zimnis! Still silent ?—still in wrath? 
Cruel Oéri!—nay, rather, kind Oéri!—for thou art but enhancing the 
value of thy love by all this feigned denial!” 

“See how sweetly and how nobly the good father counsels yon erring 
child?” said one of the priests, admiringly ; “and she, so sullenly the 
while, looks upon the ground, and ray gloomy silence. Oh! Sem- 
muthis is a true father to his people !” 

Oéri heard those words. She turned round and fixed her dark eyes 
upon the speaker, while a look of contempt and wondering pity came 
upon her face. The priest who had spoken was a thin, and slightly built 
man, but 7 and active. His countenance was highly expressive, but 
also betokened great weakness and vacillation. He was formed by nature 
to be one of that large religious class—the dupes—the slaves—the instru- 





* In the day of the soul’s judgment, Thoth inscribes the actions and character 
of the deceased, while Anubis weighs his virtues in the balance of truth, and 
Osiris Onnofre judges and decrees, 
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ments in the power, and under the control of others; guided by aught 
and by all, but their own mental strength. 

“ Fool,” muttered Otri, bitterly, “ art thee thus blinded by shadows !” 

“ Sinful daughter,” said Semmuthis, in a loud voice, “ and erring 
as thou art, what mercy canst thou look for? What punishment, thinkest 
thou, is meet for her who loves unlawfully—who loves 
who would stam the white robe of the Mother, and sully the court of the 
gods with her earthly sins? Can torture and impri can the 
sacrifice of that beauty which has led thee into such fearful evil, atone for 
that evil? Cam any sacrifice make good for crime? I would faim say 
thee thus—lI would fain say thee, be comforted, the past ean be redeemed 
- actrees but I am the servant of the gods, and I must not imterpret 

oracle amiss.” 

“ Wouldst thou drive me mad?” cried Oéri, frantically ; “ be still, thou 
base: and wicked one! guilty as thou already art, not this greater 
guilt of hypocrisy.” 

“Dost thou teach the high priest the morals of his faith?” returned 
Semmuthis in a high voice, and savagely. “Out on thee, thou sinner’s 
child ! must thy tongue be cast: before thee, ere thou hast learnt to con- 
trol it.? Forgive me, beautiful,” he then whispered, “I am constrained 
to chide thee thus publiely—I will repay thee in secret.” 

“He is right,” said the priest who had spoken before; “he is a holy 
Hierophant, and one who loves his faith better than the sickly civilities of 


An old man, pale with thought and worn with eare, gazed steadily, 
Get sm the: liennghiah, than on thie endipabintio aauiienn 

‘¢ Art thou in jest or in truth, my som?” he asked, quietly. 

“Father! thy question is strange! Should a priest of Isis jest ?—jest, 
too, of his Hierophant? Am I a dog, or a tented Israelite, that thou 
shouldst thus think of me ?” 

“ Thou art true, then?” he said, even more quietly than before; “ 

_ I see it; thy soul is inthy words. Keep t faith, Asofor ; but with i¢ 
close thy senses. Hush! never give out to all the world, boy, the seeret 
advice whispered thee! When nations have free knowledge, then is our 
office at anend! Silence! silence! the Hierophant of Isis calls !” 

ee dah a 
and bending reverently before the high priest, raised his hand to his lips, 
then lowered it to his knee. 

“ Thy will, O;, most holy priest?” he asked, not daring to raise his 
_ The high priest smiled, and the smile made his: loathsome features yet 
more hideous, for it was like the shadow of a fiend flitting over his face. 

‘“‘ Take this wretched child of Typhon—aceursed be his name—and 
lead her to the cells whieh are the Mystie Cave. Thou knowest 
what I would mean, Asafor?” 

Asafor shuddered, he turned pale, and still keeping his eyes upon the 

und, answered— 


“ Beneath the Mystic Cave lie the dogs of Death,*—the bull is heard to 


* In the ceremony of initiation, the mystic cavern,—the. place of death or sleep, 
—was one. of the most important s ; and the forms of dogs, and bulls, and 





wild beasts, and other more horrible were assumed, both by the mystics 
— courage of the candidate. But many believed in their 
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moan, and the tiger and the hyena howl their pain: must the tender 
woman meet with such ?” 

“She meets with her chastisement,” replied Semmuthis, glancing at 
Oéri to see what effect these few words had had upon her. “ It is need- 
ful that she there learns from anguish the itude of her guilt. Lead. 
her away, for her shadow sullies the glory o the moonlight, and Heaven 
disowns the love of nature while her breath is on the air. Lead her 
away—lead her away. She must make of her tears the mirror which shall 
show her repentance.” 

And or, taking the young girl’s hand, led her through the pylon, 
or gateway of the temple ; then crossing the court, he opened a door in 
the wall, and Oéri was entombed in a long, dark, silent passage. The 
priest had gone ; she was alone in this narrow grave of her living heart. 
A woman, weak, and unaided, and helpless, prisoned in the toils of her 
enemy ; left there, like a captive bird, to break its wings against the bars, 
and hopelessly to call on the bright forms of nature for release. It 
might have paled a man’s cheek, and he not have blushed for his 
cowardice,—for the horrors of the place were many, and the mysterious 
words of the high priest added to these horrors from that very mystery. 

It was a low, narrow, stifling passage, in which the poor gir! had been 
thrust. It lead on, without turning, or without place of release, till she 
almost fainted from fatigue. Yet it was too narrow for her to rest—too 
low even to allow her to stand upright.. Her fair young body bent—her 
noble head depressed—she felt her gloomy way through this unending 
darkness, till at last her brain seemed giving way, and shapes and sounds 
flitted before her eyes, and whispered in her ears, and seemed to mock her 
as they thus gathered and jibbered round her. 

She felt that she was going mad. She called aloud for help—she beat 
upon the walls, as if she would have torn the heavy masonry asunder, in 
her wild agony for freedom. But the echoes only answered her cries; and 
the solid wall gave no opening forescape. This was a horrible moment! 
one sufficient to whiten each hair of those raven tresses, and grave lines 
of terror, and sudden on-coming age, indelibly on that smooth brow. 
With eyes dilated, and lips half-opened—her hands torn and bleeding— 
her robe flecked with the red drops—and her hair, which had fallen from 
its bands, smoothed back with such fearful ointment, the poor Oéri stood, 
while the name of “ Zimnis!” echoed through the air. 

In vain! in vain! She might cry the raven hoarse with her wild 

rayers, but the hapless Zimnis lay bound in his lone cell ; and for all the 
ne to his bleeding wounds, had but the thought of his beloved in the 
power of Semmuthis ; and for all aid on her way, had but his prayers to 
the gods, in whom he believed not. 

While Oéri stood there, suddenly she saw a light in the dim distance. It 
was like torchlight more than the light of day, or of the sun, or of the 
moon. A yellow heavy spot of flame that Biickered in its own little 


place, but gave no lustre round. Oéri did not pause to consider whether 
riend or foe should bear that light. It must be the harbinger—if of 
danger and of death—yet also of deliverance. And the worst of active 
evils is better than this slow, maddening dread ; and the release of death 
is better than this fearful imprisonment. 

As rapidly as she could, the poor maiden went towards the light; when 
what was her horror and dismay to find that it proceeded from a deep 




















pit® or abyss of unknown depth, the darkness of which was. rendered all 
the more apparent by the fitful glare of large torches which blazed round 
the edge. She uttered a ; and with that strange madness which 
seizes many, she would Lene fieieg herself into the abyss, but an arm was 
round her—a hand was laid upon her mouth—and without a moment’s 
time for reflection, she was dragged, rather than led, through an opened 
door into a wider . 

‘Thou shalt not rescue the prisoner of the Hierophant!” cried the 
‘voice of Asafor, and the priest stood before the young girl and her de- 
liverer. ‘‘ What iniquity has seized upon thee, father ?—what madness 
have the gods flung over thee? Loose that pale maiden ; she is the 
sacrifice to the Thmei, of our Holy Father's offering up.” 

“Out of my path, vain prater!” answered the man who held Oéri. 
“Dream thy dreams of sick holiness beneath the quiet moon, when nor 
work is lying to be done, nor human life claims thy care ; but blight not 
the heart of charity—wither not the hand that would save, by such ~~ 
ing phantasies! Away! This victim shall at the least be spared! Hast thou 
not worked an evil sufficient for thee, in thy betrayal of the frail ones ?” 

“ May the gods avert the evil!” cried Asafor, devoutly. ‘ But sure 
the very walls will cry out upon this sin, and ruin will be thy punish- 
ment !” 

But the old priest did not hear this prophecy; for holding Oéri tightly 
by the hand, he hurried her still on and onward. 

Through darkness and through danger on they went; the old man’s 
feet winged with the divine fleetness of charity to a very antelope’s swift- 
ness. On through the gloom—on through the blackness—on!—on!—past 
that wide opening with its distant flood of light—past those circling 
steps which led out into the free heavens—on !—on !—away through the 
ante the steep descents—up yon toilsome way—on!—on! 

tay not—rest not—thou Priest of Mercy, and thou erring child of clay! 
On !—on !—the pursuer is behind—he has tasted blood, and he must 
drink deep. His soul is steeped in crime, and he must lave its scars 
of sin again and again in fresh vileness. On !—on!—death, and torture, 
and disgrace are behind ye;—pardon, life, and day are the goal! On !— 
on!—through the prison paths—out—away—into the world of liberty 
and love ! 

And now the waters splash before them. 

The passage ends where the Nilef has flooded in; and that pure ele- 
ment, which speaks of regeneration in baptism, does not belie its promise 
of a better life now. A boat is moored close to the steps in which the 
way terminates, and the old man threw into it preserved dates, figs, bread, 
wine, and grapes. He then turned to Oéri, and said in a low voice, look- 
ing cautiously round, “‘ Steer this boat into the open river—turn the 
lotus prow down the stream ; and never hold thy hand until thou art safe 
within thy father’s house. He will not chide thee ; he will receive thee 
stilly—ah ! in the stillness of death, young girl. Nay, start not—weep 


* This was one peculiarity of the Egyptian sub-templar way. Wherever the 
uninitiated turned, deep pits opened before him. This, then, was an initiatory 
abyss, which, covered by a trap-door or other contrivance, might suddenly yawn 
before the candidate. 

» + The priests could and did turn the Nile through the cells, &c.. under the 
temples. This was very useful in all the initiatory trials and phantasmagoria. 
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iy deed is dome. The first fruits of thy unholy lover was the maur- 
der of thy father. The end—ay! the end! Think on thy noble lover 

i midst of life; and weep, Oéri, that thou hast so ill-controlled 
thy heart !—for such will be the end of thy madness!” . 

“Father ! father! thy blessing !” cried Oéri, broken with sorrow, and 
almost lifeless at his feet. “Thy pardon—the pardon of Heaven—grant 
me for my peace ! : 

“‘ My blessing, and the blessing of the Eternals be thine, fair daughter. 
Repent thee, and offer to the angry deities the purest sacrifice that thon 
eanst—the sacrifice of self !” 

And thus saying, he lifted her into the boat ; then cut the rope, and 
stood watching her, while fainting and alone in the frail bark, the waters 
bore her into the angry Nile. 

“She is safe from Aim!” he then cried, “ and perilous as is her way, is 
not death better than bondage unto him? I should not grieve were I to 
hear that this lovely life were given up to the destruction of the waves, 
for this will have saved her from a worse fate. Oh! glad am I, and my 
day is made joyful, for I have saved from ruin one of the children of 
men; and be the gods, whose names I wear upon my breast and upon 
my lips, or false or true, the virtues are eternal and unchanging, and they 
can neither deceive nor fail.” : 

And then he turned back, and slowly poe through the passage. 

‘‘ Traitor !—hoary in thy sins—have I thus met thee !” cried a voice, 
and Semmuthis, accompanied by Asafor, started before the old man’s 
way. “Is it thus thou upholdest the authority of thy chiefs, and thus 
thou preachest the religion of the Mighty Mother ?” 

“ Semmuthis,” answered the old man, ‘‘I preach out the doctrines of 
the forgotten virtues, and I uphold the authority of the laws of right 
and mercy.” 

This to the Hierophant!” cried Asafor; “darest thou to answer 

“‘ Poor weak and blinded child! when wilt thou be able to bear the 
light ?” said the old man, half in pity, half in contempt. 

“‘ Thus—and thus—and thus, do I punish sedition, treachery, and 
blasphemy!” cried Semmuthis, plunging a short curved knife into the 
old man’s side. ‘ Take that fallen brother,” he then said to the trem- 
bling Asafor, “and plunge his sinful body into the holy Nile. The 
sacred waters will purify him, so that perchance he may pass through the 
metempsychosis, and be not banned for ever.” 

‘Gods, be ye merciful!” groaned the dying man. “Eternal judges 
of the children of men, punish me not too severely! Gods, ye great and 
awful spirits, receive my soul in Amenti for good and not for ill!” and 
then he fell back upon the stones of that narrow passage, and as his soul 
passed from him and fled up to the gods, for the first time it learnt of truth. 

Why should death be a thing so dreaded and so feared? It frees us 
from pain—it delivers us from sin—it grants to us knowledge and a life 
that not end. Why should we alone, of all creation, fear that Gop 
whose hand over us has been the shadow of love veiling us from harm ? 
We shall but know our father better; we shall but speak in tenderer 
accents, more lovingly and more intimately, that adoration which we have 
uttered in our prayers; we shall but hear more distinctly that Voice, 
which now we hear only in the Words and the Speech of Nature. 
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Why should death be dreaded? Let us rather rejoice that, as night 
was given to the earth, so is death given unto man—that the life, too, 
has a time of rest and peace! 

Oéri allowed the boat to drift at its will; too weak to attempt to gui 
it, and too delicately nurtured, in any case, to steer even so light a 
bark. But the current bore it safely out into the river, by a low 
arched wa ; through which a canal bad been formed from the Ni from 
the one side to the other of the Holy Island. 

It was early morning when the boat carried her into the waves of the 
sacred river. The sun had just risen above the horizon; the birds were 
singing their first oy 7 of thanlefulness and joy ; morning, with all her 
bright, fresh beauty, hed upon the earth, and the only utterance of 
nature was delight. And in the midst of all, the pale Oéri lay, motion- 
Jess and lifeless, beneath the sun ; a withered lily on the waters; a blossom 
broken in its bloom. - 

And long she lay in this trance; but the visions which gathered over 
her might be those of peace and bliss. She might dream of some fair 
* spot, where man had never laid his dreadful laws, and never spoken words 
contrary to the voice of nature ; where love might be as nature had framed 
it, the purifier, the blesser, the consolation of men ; where holiness should 
not be denied, nor crime set up in its stead. These dreams come in the 
night—they come when the senses have fainted—they come when the 
stranger power is over us, and we see deep into the ve a things— 
a come when the spirit is the sole vision, while the body is in bo \ 
And they are true; for the soul is truer than the sense, and that which is 
perceived of higher worth than that which is known. 

Oéri awoke from these dreams and visions of pure joy; she woke as her 
solitary boat struck against a rock, and the waters foamed over her head ; 
she woke from her dreams to the reality of a deathful danger. 








A NIGHT PICTURE. 


TE night is passing on apace, 

A fresh bespangled night of May, 
Had but the moon a cloudless face, 
The night would be as clear as day. 


Sleep is on all, save here and there, 
Some lonely lamp is glimmering still ; 
The fountain serenades the air, 

And sparkles in the starlight chill. 


In truth it gives me joy to see 

Yon ebon cloud drift fast away ; 
The moon will soon be full and free, 
And all the night as clear as day 
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SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT, MINISTRY, AND TIMES OF 
GEORGE IV. 


WITH ANECDOTES OF REIGNING DYNASTIES, ARISTOCRACIES, AND PUBLIC 
MEN, INCLUDING RUSSIAN CZARS, AUSTRIAN EMPERORS, FRENCH 
KINGS, ROYAL DUKES, SECRET SERVICES, &c. &c. 


By an oL_p DipLomartTIsT. 


Cuar. IX. 
London, August 20, 1816. 


NoTHING new, except the bustle and confusion pervading a great house, 
in consequence of an express received in town on Sunday night with an 
account of the sudden and alarming disposition of a great person 
at the head of the state. The Prince Regent has had another serious 
relapse. Walker, the surgeon to the household, went down to Hampton - 
Court, and there bled and blistered his R. H. The bulletin of the last 
evening did not pronounce the prince in a convalescent state. 

The Divorce.—The Lords Grey and Holland mean to vote against 
the question. THere’s a change! but their friends say, “ Yes! it is very 
true; those noble lords meant to support the measure, if they had 
taken office! “The coolness between the Princess Charlotte and her 
pepe continues; the former received an invitation to the Queen’s féte. 

er Highness refused it. 

The Countess of Loudon and Moira arrived in Great Cumberland- 
place, on Saturday. Lord Moira’s Steward (Jacques) was with me on 
Sunday ; he states that when the countess touched at St. Helena, on her 
way home from the East, Napoleon applied to her to be the bearer of a 
petition to the Prince Regent. This application she refused, alleging as 
a reason, that “as she never had, at any period, or under any circum- 
stances, interfered in politics, she must be excused on this occasion.”’ Bo- 
naparte was very much mortified. 

ou applied to me relative to a seat in Parliament; one certainly can be 

rocured with great ease upon the terms you mentioned. B , the 

ker, pays 1000/. a year; for S——d, 9001. is paid. There are many 
others disposed of in the same way. 

C has again disappointed the ministers! They calculated upon 
the success of their proceedings against him, particularly when they found 
he meant to plead his own cause. They grounded their opinion upon 
the old adage. “Ifa man pleads his own cause, he is sure to have a fool 
for his client.” It is true he is found guilty, but what is the offence ?— 
The law says, “ breaking prison is a transportable offence ;” but where 
is the a ? ** Escaping from prison” is quite another thing. C—— 








did not convict himself, and the prosecutor had no evidence to bring for- 
ward to elucidate the way in which he did escape. 
The Royal Sovereign Yacht.—This superb vessel, the most splendid 
beyond comparison ever launched in England, came out of Deptford 
Dock-yard on Saturday last, and will sail in a week for Brighton. Of the 
exterior it is unnecessary to speak. The descent to the state rooms 1s 
by an easy winding staircase; the balustrades of which are of mahogany 
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richly carved and gilded, and the walls are panelled in the same style. 
The after and centre cabins, and the passage communicating with the 
lord-in-waiting’s cabin beyond, are panelled with crimson damask, bor- 


dered with mahogany, enriched with gold. The ceilings and doors are | 
P 


of fine mahogany the panels beautifully bordered with carvings so 
richly gilt and highly finished, that they appear as of the solid metal. 
Chairs and sofas, of crimson damask, in frames of mahogany and gold, 
surround the rooms ; the doors, of which there are four in the centre 
cabin, are covered with mirrors ; all the windows are of plate glass, and 
both these and the blinds draw up like those of a coach; their deep sides 
are painted scarlet. From the ceilings are nded gilt chains, as if 
for Grecian lamps, but they are to suspend the tables, that they may sway 
with the vessel when in motion. In the after cabin, the rudder post, 
which comes down there is inlaid on three sides with mirrors, so that none 
of the wood appears. Below the stern windows are ottomans of crimson 
damask. The carpets are in shades of deep green and yellow. The 
room of the lord-in-waiting is panelled in white and gold, the chairs 
scarlet leather. 

If any one returning from a view of this splendid thing should ask, 
“‘Is it altogether admirable ?” the answer would be “ No—the finery 
is totally misplaced, and exhibited in contradiction to good taste, 
not a limb may be moved incautiously—one careless elbow would wound 
a gilt statue of Prudence, another that of Temperance (I do not re- 

ect that Economy is personified here); an awkward shoulder would 
demolish a mirror.” Few things contribute more to melancholy than 
finery out of place. The hull of this yacht, covered with carving and 
gilding, is not fit to be touched by any of the objects amidst which she 
must move. The quarter windows, which are surrounded by the motto of 
the order of the garter, would more appropriately have borne that of the 
thistle ; for every one of the gilt Cupids, which in the upper quarter sup- 

rt bundles of laurel, seem to call out, “ Don’t touch me.” So profuse 
is the gilding, on the outside of this vessel, that even what are called 
dead eyes—the blocks through which the large ropes pass that slacken 
or tighten the shrouds—are covered with it. Yet a rope could scarcely 
be.moved without defacing them. 
London, August 23, 1816. 

The Prince Regent's health !—His royal highness has had a narrow 
escape! The consequence of a banquet given on Saturday last toa party 
of five bon vivants, when the prince swore he would make them drunk, 
and thus finish them all—it nearly finished him! Repletion brought sup- 
‘pression, which was succeeded by inflammation. Sir Walter Farquhar was 
the first disciple of Esculapius in attendance ; Walker, the apothecary, fol- 
lowed. The faculty were confounded by appearances—at last, Dr. Sangra- 
do’s universal specifics were resorted to with success. But it was not long 

‘before a relapse took place, which plunged the learned tribe into a state of 
horrible confusion—a spasmodic affection nearly finished the hope of the 
state. Ultimately his Silanes got a little better. Since Sunday he has 
loathed all kinds of food—barley-water and water-gruel are the grand 
desiderata. The following note is a copy, verbatim et literatim, of one 
sent by Sir Thomas Tyrwhit to the Lord Chancellor, at a late hour last 


night, viz. : 
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“ A little better, and sustenance has been received—still great oppres- 
“the. Got cits wan 0 plowiey! Expeemes are sent off to W 

The was a isy ! are sent off to Windsor 

six hours. The Hertfords are said to have arrived in the neigh- 
hourhood of Hampton Court. Lord Yarmouth has returned from Brigh- 
ton. The ministers—amid all this, you may suppose, are not tranquil ! 
Dreary and dark are their presentiments ! are now actually beggi 
of the Whigs to interfere with the Grenvi they offer to resign 
upon any terms, and er eae @ wavering turn, 
they beset him continually. To the independent country gentlemen, 
Castlereagh and Liverpool admit, in the most unqualified language, their — 
total inability to meet Parliament.—By-the-by, this admission is made 
only to those in whom they think they can place confidence. Yesterday, 
Castlereagh, Liverpool, Canning, and Sidmouth, were closeted together, 
at the Foreign Office, for several hours; at the close of the conference, 
messengers were sent off to various parts of the continent. Leach says, 
that all the crown-lawyers are greatly alarmed for themselves personally. 
The public meetings upon the state of the country have developed so 
many lame tricks, that they fear the popular fury which is ready to burst 
out all over the kingdom against sinecurists and placemén. - 

The Divorce.—A pamphlet is getting ready for the press upon this 

subject, which I will send you—ere publication. It treats upon the per- 
secution which the Princess of Wales ,has undergone, and enters largely 
into the objects of the promoters of the legal steps now in a progressive 
state. 
The Princess Charlotte has wholly withdrawn herself from her royal 
father’s connexions. She says it is her intention to appeal to the 
public. The forthcoming pamphlet accuses L with being the prime 
adviser of the Prince Regent in these proceedings. L denies this, 
and adds, “that he received his instructions from the prince, and he is 
bound to obey them.” 

Three o'clock, p. m.—A bulletin from Hampton Court. ‘‘The Prince 

t, being relieved from spasm, had passed another favourable 

” There are some apprehensions of another attack of the gout. 
Ministerial men feel indignant at the Princess Charlotte’s not having 
been once down to see her royal father. 

The topic of conversation in every circle is the illness of the Regent. 
General Barton said this morning, “If the Prince Regent’s indis- 

ition continues, the Duke of York will have the management of 
public affairs.” He spoke this with an earnestness, as if some such 
measure was then under discussion. Sir R. W—— is either gone or 
going immediately, to Howick, on a visit to Earl Grey. 

Mr. Edward Walpole has just said, ‘‘ Ministers are perfectly satisfied 
with the situation of the continent; it is the internal concerns of this 
country that alarm and distract them.” This E. Walpole is ‘a relative 
of ” Eerants ; he sees the earl almost every day, and dines often 
at Liverpool's. 

No change will take place in the administration— Wellesley holds out! 

The sinecures, it is supposed, will be given up, but not without a hard 








To our astonishment, we have witnessed two whole days without rain. 
At this moment, five o'clock, a tremendous storm is brewing in the air. 
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London, August 27, 1816. 

Nothing new, except that the is ing, and his wife is 

seek, te A eae Regent is recovering, , 

L—— contradicts most vehemently the assertions made by the — 
mous writer of the forthcoming pamp viz. :—that he (L——) is 
sole adviser of the Regent in the intended p ings against the Prin- 
cess. LL—— says, and he says truly, that he has opposed, instead of 

the intended measures. fact is, that my Lord Erskine is 
the man !—He heads the confederacy, and receives his instructions from 
the Queen. Talking of queens, it would be a curious coincidence of 
events, not improbable ones, which should produce a trio—three queens, 
I believe, England never yet saw ! 

Ministers are still most positive as to the continuance of the ran 
they assured the Earl of Lauderdale, on Sunday evening, at the Duke of 
Cumberland’s, that every unfavourable report was false. Even with Ame- 
rica we are upon the best possible terms. Nothing can be more satisfac- 
tory than the assurances we daily receive from all parts of the continent. 
Our sole fears are at home, and these, we hope, will be speedily dispelled 
by the favourable change in the weather, and the flattering 
held out of the revival of our continental relations.” So convinced was 
Lauderdale of the sincerity of Liverpool, that he implicitly believed alll 
that the latter thought proper to utter. “Lord Grey’s correspondents 

have the best intentions, but they may also be deceived ;” added his 
hip. Tsuppose he alluded to Sir R. W ‘ 

The Opposition are again crest-fallen! The ministers are resorting to 
the Pitt system of rousing the energies of the country—that is—alarm- 
ing the imdependents; namely, the and fund-holders, by the cry of 
1793! ‘“ You must support us or the country will inevitably sink under 
the horrors of a revolution.” “ By taking these steps, they will identify 
themselves with the country. As to the Grenvilles and Whigs, they have 
not the character of being favourably disposed to the adoption of strong 
measures —they will, therefore, not do for the lives and fortune-men.” 
Thus spoke B. K yesterday. 

A political meeting, az secret, takes place, this evening, at the Wil- 
derness, in Kent—by-the-by, an unhappy term that for a deliberative 
council! I suppose you know that is the name of the Marquis of 
Camden’s seat. Lord ¢ Chatham is gone down this day, and Castle- 
reagh is in the neighbourhood—speaking of Camden, it would not 
be amiss to mention that the noble lord begins to betray a certain 

ion of fear, as the following anecdote will portray. I regularly pass 
is mansion every night ingoing home. What think you of the son 
gates leading into the court-yard being locked last evening, for the first 
time, and that at the early hour of eight o’clock? Surely the patriotic sub- 
scriber of 100/. to the fund for the relief of the labouring poor does not 
think that he is marked out as an intended victim to popular fury! 
“Kerby! I am going out of town, on a tour, therefore send my news- 
papers as I directed, but, on no account, allow any one connected with a 
newspaper to know whither I go,” said Lord Westmorland, on Saturday 
last. ‘The foregoing address was to the bookseller. 

Governor Maitland stays until he takes unto himself a wife !—He is of 
opinion that ministers had better abandon the Ionian Islands. 

Letters were received yesterday from Lords Grey and Holland, dated 
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from Howick, and addressed to Lord Lauderdale. They give but a me- 
lancholy picture of the state Oe ene erie Ng 
be a deficiency of at least a third of the average, even provided the fine 
weather continues. They express an anxious wish to know how things 
are going on in the political world. Lauderdale, in his reply, details what 
you have already seen; and gives an outline of the proceedings of Erskine 
—he has completely ratted. 

Four o’clock.—Information is just received—the Regent cannot live— 
he is dying!—A relapse!|—The spasms have returned. “The first 
attack was so alarming, that not only from sixty to sixty-five ounces of 
blood were drawn by leeches, but, at the same time, laudanum was poured 
down his throat sufficient to kill a horse !”—I quote the medical man’s 
words. ‘“ The first remedies were applied to remove the inflammation in 
the peritoneum, the last to remove the spasms—together they produced a 

ytic affection, which still continues. The ministers are assembled to 
deliberate !—The Queen is expected in town!—Whigs and Tories were 
equally dismayed—all in confusion! L——, who knew nothing of the 
state of the Prince’s health, left town (at ten o’clock, A. M., with a proof 
of the pamphlet I announced in my last letter), with an intention of see- 
ing his Royal Highness the Regent. The publication creates the greatest 

ible in the mind of L——; he swears it is written by a 
member of the privy council. It is ably done. R—— intrusted the proof 
sheets to Lauderdale, who was to have returned them immediately, and 
then I was to have had a sight of them—but, what does he do ?—Lord 
L sends them to L——, and the latter posts off to Hampton Court. 
Here it is necessary to mention that the Prince is cut up, as well as L 
and the favourable = evidently have a tendency to support the Prin- 
cess Charlotte in her opposition to her father. The author of this 
pamphlet is evidently playing a double game. R dropped a few 
sentences—viz.—that he is a peer; has not been in town for some days; 
that I know him—that he is in the habit of coming to R——’s house. 
All these things justify the conclusion that E—— is the author —jea- 
a is a generated this deadly blow—for deadly it will be if 
the book ever does see the light. 

The Lord Chancellor lately waited upon the Queen, by desire of the 
Regent, to state to her Majesty the consequences which may result from 
neglect of the Duchess of Cumberland. The Queen replied, “ If your 
lordship will bring me back the letter which I wrote to the Princess 
of Wales under your directions, I will then receive the Duchess of 
Cumberland at court ; but having refused to admit to my presence the 
king's niece, I cannot see how I can consistently receive the Duchess, 
both labouring under the same imputation.” The Lord Chancellor made 
his bow, and retired, after observing, “ Your Majesty’s observations are 
unanswerable,” 

















Caap. X. 


August 25, 1816. 


Braone dull care! Every one must have observed what a nuisance 
the present melancholy of the nation is making itself. Nothing but 
int is to be heard. One tells us about the duluess of trade, 

of the unemployed manufacturers, another of depreciated pro- 














duce ; but I must give my ideas in high-sounding terms,—for,' as George 
Colman says, “the fates oe cuneiale 


ote 2 . crudelis ubique 
Luctus, ubique pavor. 


More royal grief and popular excitement one perhaps should not have 


met with, if one had been aide-de-camp to Aineas during the destruction 
of Troy. Who can supply John Bull with one gay topic? Whocan 
point out a scene exempt from the bore of sadness? 1 wish I had the. 
power to give every melancholy man a ticket to see the yacht which has 
just been launched at Deptford. In that splendid naval vehicle, “ old 
age and evil foreboding” themselves would change their dispositions, doff 
their cares, and absolutely cease to know Reise ay 

The. Prince Regent.—One of his medical attendants said, in the early 
stage of the disease, that his illustrious patient, whenever he went, “ would 
go off like a shot.” 

Retrenchment ! retrenchment! is the order of the day, everywhere 
but in the Cabinet and at Carlton House. The Prince has had another 
‘‘forty thousand” from the droits of the Admiralty; this is not known to 
John Bull! I had the information from Mr. S——, who has all the 
documents connected with Lord Arden’s sinecure to adjust. 

Sir John Sinclair has just given Ministers a dose—a bitter pill! He 
has been employed to make a tour to examine the state of the agricultural 
districts, as far as respects corn particularly, and yesterday he made his 
saport, that “the blight has taken full possession of the wheat in all the 

t lands.” 

So! the Marquis of Wellesley has had another attack; my Lord 
Erskine has been with him to try his luck! Even his influence has failed. 
The marquis said that he would qualify his second proposition, “‘ The 
British troops should remain in France, on one condition; that is, pro- 
vided the constitutional charter should be rigidly adhered to by the King 
of France.” 

Three o’clock.—The circular from Carlton House, inserted in the 
papers, is the production of Colonel M‘Mahon; it is not to be depended 
upon. One of the best proofs of the indisposition of the Regent 1s, that 
he refuses to see his tailor, who has been in waiting the whole of the 


week. 
August 30, 1816. 
A letter has been written by Sir — N——, in consequence of an 
application from that gentleman to purchase Sir — N——’s estate from 
the Duke of Wellington; and it has been published in an evening paper, 
to inform the public of his having refused to sell. That a gentleman 
should wish to make his refusal known, when an uninvited application has 
been made to him upon such a subject, is not wonderful ; Mr. , before 
making this, was probably misled by some erroneous information. The 
letter contains much more matter than was necessary to the contradiction. 
Sir says, in his letter, “ Application has been made by asaucy adver- 
tisement from the house of Messrs. D , N » T—-—-, and Co. 
This same advertisement was a circular-letter, sent round by Messrs. 
D., N., T., and Co. to their customers, informing them that, on account 
of the ill-health of some of the partners, they had declined the bankin 
business, and deposited their fands in the hands of Messrs. Coutts and. 
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eR a acs can 0 hetatien. — Baek 


London, September 3, 1816. 


You ask me, “ me Parliament be dissolved = not?” Certainly not! 
that is, i Prince Regent’s health does not on & more 
lr ster If he recovers, Parhiament will bb dissolved. 

Actual State of the Regent.—I have more than once told you that the 

i icle, called Court News, is manufactured at the Red House 
in Pall Mall, by the state secretary, M‘Mahon. By the by, Mac. has been 
led away by an “ignis fatuus”—a false, or rather foolish, light held out to 
him by the Duke of W——. Certainly, without a joke, the most immediate 
cure performed by the Cheltenham waters has been that of the illustrious 
duke, who went there (according to report) for the recovery of his health, 
drank two glasses, and was cured! The Ministry give a better 
account of his recovery, and of his visit. But I am wandering from the 

j You have been told, and who has not, that the Prince Regent 

ily rode out im the neighbourhood of Hampton Court. I asked one 
of the King’s chaplains for information on this point yesterday. He 
smiled, but said nothing—it was a significant smile! “ Pray,” said a 
gentleman present, “has any one seen him abroad during the ing 
week ?” the fact. is, that his Royal Highness relapsed on Friday—was 
rather better on Saturday, and was tolerably well again on Y- 
The bleeding and the lau have been again resorted to! 

Amid all these ffuctuating indications of approaching dissolution, the 
Queen and the Ministers are not unmindful of their “ little interests !” 
They are tremblingly alive to the consequences which may result to them, 

are busily at work! The Queen, in the event of the Prince’s demise, 

ill seize the helm—the regency. The Duke of York occupies a post of 
too much importance to the family-interests to be relinquished ; and as to 
the Princess Charlotte, they power He her as a “dead letter.” Speaking of 
that Princess, a lady said yesterday, ‘“ All that has been said of her Royal 
vail whe being willing to cede to the court party her claims, is false ; she 
ba whenever the moment arrives, display her teeth, and then she will 

Three o’clock.—I have been waiting some time im expectation of hear- 
ing something official from Hampton Court. It appears, then, that the 
Regent aubdilly has departed for Ragley, the seat of the Hertfords; his 
Highness means to take the journey by easy stages. This tour, it should 
be remembered, is decidedly against the advice of the faculty; but the 
Prince was obstinately bent upon it. 

R—— tells me, that he is in expectation of receiving a very extra- 

work for publication—no less than the “ Mzmorrs or NAPOLEON 
Bonararte,” written by his dictation, in the form of am interesting 
journal ; Sir R. W—— says, that he has dined with the editor, who is a 
man of strict honour and veracity. Napoleon, it is said, has, in a letter 
written with his.own hand, desired that the book may not be delayed on 
any pretence whatever. I will send you a copy when it is ready. The 
confidential person alluded to is an Englishman, not long returned from 
St. Helena. 

The motion in the House of Commons, relative to the placing the 
executive in the hands of the Princess Charlotte, in the event of the 
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eel Te , was made by Sir Francis Burdett, two sessions 
ee ere 
The cadlin we to Algiers will end in smoke 


London, September 6, 1816. 

Castlereagh, Liverpool, Bathurst, &c. are returned to town, to bewilder 
themselves and the country. They are in possession of som relative 
to the intentions of Russia against India, which perhaps may be - « 
through the medium of Leach. The latter continues in a fever! “ 
Mire mocting of Fuciameah oil dopant pet ovatiogendey tha 

meeting of Par t econ cres, cer- 
tainly mean to dissolve it, if the Prince Rerent seaweed, teak io Way 
thing like an appearance of stability results. This is the opinion of those 
very likely to know—but the fact is that no one can calculate—the 
ministers themselves know not what to do;—they are vacillating every 
moment, a prey to the most torturing anxiety. this they admit, but 
they boldly assert that foreign politics make no part of their distress of 
mind—“ If things put on as favourable an aspect at home as they do 
abroad, we should have nothing to apprehend.” Observe, this was said 
previously to the communication respecting the designs of Alexander upon 
our eastern possessions. 

In the meantime Castlereagh is following up the Pitt system of alarm- 
ing the country with the threat of revolution ! ‘bis likely to succeed; and 
the Opposition are sinking in consequence. 

The pamphlet is already out of print, another edition comes out 
There is a kind of demi-official paragraph in the Morning Herald relative 
~ to it, which is detailed in the following edit 

“‘ A certain state process is eure vee to be stopped by a plea of recrimi- 
nation. This is a manceuvre will never be out of date. As in- 
-vaded nations sometimes get rid of their assailants, by risking part of 
their force in an attack upon the territory of their invaders, so the accused 
are tempted to try an incursion upon the character of their accusers. Any 
person who has been at Carthage may be particularly impressed by a 
memorable instance of this yin war. But the manceuvre is more 
hazardous in civil than in military contests, because in the former the ad- 
venture begins with a sort of coufession of weakness, but in the latter it 
has at least an air of superfluous strength. In this instance the threat, 
which is said to be true, is more likely to provoke than intimidate.” 
‘The Regent has read the pamphlet, and suspects the Duke of Sussex of 

a hand in it. 

All the members of the Royal Family resort to laudanum. The Duke 
of York, the other day, was seized with a spasm before dinner, he imme- 
diately took twenty grains of opium. Dr. Black tells me that a grain of 
opium is equal to twenty drops of laudanum. 

The preparations for an be at establishment at Chatham have com- 
menced—quarters are to be provided for three thousand men immediately. 
It is to be a d forthe British army in France, sso 

Lord Eldon (the chancellor) has sent for all his waggon load 

is gone off. The learned lord astonished John B ers What eee 
fal man !’” The faet is, that his lordship does not mean to look at one of 
them, he has engaged a rough reader at a moderate stipend. 

Sir George Cockburn says he was much disappointed in his conferences 
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with Napoleon ! he that so far from finding him in possession of great 
vigour of intellect, Pat ompaimag a wih ea not discover 
any traits of a great man. 

“God forbid,” said a friend of Castlereagh’s yesterday, “ that a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament should take place at present! What, would you dis- 
solve the House, and the Prince Regent perhaps die before another could 


be assembled?” 
London, September 10, 1816. 

The town is quite deserted! At R—’s, the club-houses, the public 
offices, and other gossiping shops, not a single individual connected either 
with the court or the political man be found. a “aor 

The Prince Regent's departure upset eve ing. -the-by, I 
hear that rumcurs rather unfavourable my in aealidlens ! that his nair 
highness’s appetite and strength are by no means re-established, is cer- 
tainly true. If I could see Walker, the apothecary, I might probably 
pick up something, but he is not in London. 

Amongst ministers there is nothing new except the report of a mis- 
understanding between Wellington and Sir Charles Stuart. The Morn- 
ing Herald contains the following remarks—“ It is generally understood 
that the D. of W. strongly supported the of the ministry, which is 
likely to be removed ; it is even said that his grace left Paris much dis- 
pleased with the failure of his efforts, and that a dispute took place 
on the same subject between him and Sir C. Stuart. The ambassador 
is said to have written to Lord Castlereagh on the subject. That Lord 
C— in his answer intimates that the interference of the D. of W. in the 
formation of the ministry of Louis XVIII. is not strictly proper. The 
duke is said to have threatened his resignation.” 

The Prince Regent has been in the greatest possible danger. His 
highness lost sixty-four ounces of blood in twelve hours. All the resi- 
dents of the palace at Hampton Court were alarmed by the sufferer's 

mised sensations. It was scarcely possible for him to be in a worse 
state and be alive! B. K. pledged himself in the most solemn manner 
as to the truth of the statement. Under the impression I wrote what I 
did! WasIto blame? I send you this day a proportion of F——’s 
work (one-third), on the subsequent days I will get the residue. I desired 
K— to send you three copies of the pamphlet relative to the divorce. The 
Champion shall be discontinued. I shall write from Margate next week. 
My last letter from town will be on Friday. I shall be stationary for 
three weeks. 

The whole town is convulsed by the report of the dissolution of the 
oe of Deputies. Certainly it cannot be true! You say nothing 
about it ! 

The General Election.—I allude to the subject under an impression, 
considerably strengthened, that we are at no great distance fromit. The 
provincial papers contain a canvass more or less avowed in every part of 
the country. Even in Scotland—where representation is only the shadow 
of ashade, and which is in itself one of the most strange anomalies in 
our political system—even in Scotland, we understand, that there is some- 
thing like a movement, not among the people, for they (the people) are 
nothing in the scale, but among the shernits, deputies, and the Scotch 
county burgesses. In Ireland the same symptoms of dissolution, instead 
of having decreased, appear to be considerably augmented. The adverse 
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interests of Mayo are already beginning to rally their forces. The note 
of preparation has already gone forth in Galway, and the Martins, 
Dalys, and Eyres menace mighty things. The fight will be between the 
latter, the return of the first being considered certain. Ih the town 
of Galway there will be a contest, and of a curious nature! It has been 
hinted that the proprietors of that town, Mr. Bowes and Mr. James 
Daly, admit they mean to set up a popular candidate upon the popu- 
lar interest—that is, Freemen (the Pubsisian, for instance, of the 
Clodugh or the 28th regiment of foot), will be made for the purpose, 
even upon his own ground of controlling the present representation. 
Should they have recourse to this stratagem, no doubt can be entertained 
of their success. Mr. Valentine Blake is the present representative of 
that town. 

Five o'clock.—Nothing new! No news from Ragley Hall, except that 
the Prince has abandoned late hours and drinking! Sir R. W. is gone. 


J.ondon, September 138, 1816. 

Still nonews! “The Prince Regent will remain at Ragley until the 
first week in October, when he returns to the Pavilion at Brighton ; let 
us hope, with recruited health and spirits.” Thus spoke Mr. Nash the 
architect. Talking of this projector, it will not be amiss to tell you that 
he is in a terrible quandary! You an recollect, when you were last 
in town, the vast preparations for the Regent’s sewer. What think you 
of tunnelling ? 

You will understand this query better, when I tell you that at Charing- 
eross they have dug below the bed of the Thames. The consequences 
are, that the subterraneous apartments in the houses around are-under 
water. At Drummonds, the bankers, the scene is said to have been an 
extraordinary one, no less, I assure you, than the setting afloat all the rent 
rolls and other deeds of trust placed: under their care. These parchments 
and their books were deposited in an arched cellar built of stone, and 
secured by many iron doors. What must have been the astonishment of 
the cashier, when he entered the legal dormitory and found titles, rolls, 
and post-obits, all “‘ dancing reels together.” 

Various are the rumours afloat relative to the abandonment of the pro- 
ceedings in the royal divorce. Count Munster will generalise the whole. 
' The States of Hanover are to be assembled, and from them will emanate 
a protest. I gave you a list upon the subject some months ago. 

The people at Lloyd’s say that ministers now assert that no change in 
continental politics shall induce them to plunge the country into another 
war. Certainly they have “ irons enough in the fire” at home. What 
they are to do to relieve the distressed population I knownot. The poor- 
rates are becoming enormous in every part of the kingdom. You would be 
shocked to see the amount of penury which is beginning to pervade all 
ranks of society. 

The government are resorting to coercive measures for the collection of 
the last year’s imposts. The defalcation, Iam told, upon the last quarter 
will be enormous. What a winter have we in perspective ! 


Margate, September 11, 1816. 
My pear Sir,—I have reckoned without my host. I calculated upon 
receiving a letter from you ere this! Perhaps I may flatter vv that you 
ble 
2 


that I shall 
G 


are now on your way to pay me a visit, you must be sensi 
Aug.—VOL. LXXX. NO. CCCXX. 
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most happy to see I left town on Saturday morning by the 
Hegent sien ecko, tod ave ere a ie odock nthe reing 
ng nema to departure I made every necessary arrangement wi 
R—, te ne aa Sir R. W—— does not return 
town until the middle of October; he said that when he had had a con- 
versation with Lord G——— he would write more fully than he did in his 
last note. I did not say a word to him that I was inted with 

It would not have been at alljudicious. It was not until this morning that 
I received a line from London. I enclose a copy of the despatch. 


St. James’s Street, Wednesday. 
Dear Str,—I write, because I promised I would, and you wished it, but 
I have not one word of information upon any point. The intercourse 
with Lord Harrowby is becoming more active. Of that mission, I told 
ou long ago what I thought, and I still continue to think the same. The 
Regent not yet appeared in town, but has been these two days at the 
Stud House at Hampton Court. The Hertfords are on a tour, at least the 
Marchioness is ! my only source of information has now left town (—— 
——), but he a thabiegin. te October. Sir Henry Parnell said 
yesterday, that the intention of going on with the divorce was now en- 
tirely abandoned. This is very likely to be the case. It is said, also, 
that Parliament will not meet before Christmas, but this I do not believe; 
Leach says it will not. In my next I will send you an accurate account 
of the Regent’s health ; there is still great irritability of nerve, his appe- 
tite decreases, and his colour fades, notwithstanding the use of brandy, 
which he again takes very freely. You will ive that Lord G 
has got satoeition dhouieh oe li of oa 
P.S. I hope you have received O——’s publication, and the two 
pamphlets respecting the divorce. R—— will send you Napoleon's 
memoirs as soon as they are ready. Let me know as soon as possible 
what I can do further. In the interim believe to be— 
Yours unalterably. 


Cecil Square, Margate, September 25, 1816. 

“ Your letter, which was particularly grateful, arrived safe on Monday 
last. I was much gratified with its contents ; and did not fail to write to 
B—— that evening. I have received two‘letters from my correspondent. 
They are as follows. 


s 








Portman Square, Friday. 
Dear Sim, — Having a frank I am less scrupulous in writing without saying 
any thing. The Regent never was in such high feather ; he says that he 
never felt so well. The Hertfords are in town, but the divorce is certainly 
abandoned. The distresses in the country increase rapidly, I may add 
hourly, this I have from the very best authority. Nothing can equal the 
state of the manufacturing counties. As to the other questions I cannot 
answer them from authority, but shall most likely write again on 
Monday. 

Portman Square, Tuesday. 
I wrote to you on Tuesday and Friday last, but there was nothing in 
either letter, sage tg RENO A council has been held every 


night since the Regent has been in town at Carlton House. This is cer- 
tain. I suspect it concerns the mission of Lord Harrowby, the most im- 
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portant of now on foot. We shall certainly have a with 
America! The Princess Charlotte has neither been at Windsor nor 
at Carlton House. The Regent has been with her once since he has been 


in town. 

I have been hourly in expectation of a letter from Henry Baring, the 
merchant, relative to the proposed measures to avert the destruction of 
British commerce. ee ee ee eee 
operations in the East and West Indies, you will probably receive in my 
next. 


Margate, October 2, 1816. 

Dear M.—I have not one syllable to communicate worthy of your 
consideration, the following is the only letter received since I last wrote, 
viz.— 

Dear Sm,—tThe Regent is still detained in town, and the councils 
continue to be held as usual at Carlton House. He gives out, that he is 
waiting for the arrival of Lord Exmouth. Of course I need not tell you 
there is nothing in that. 


London, October 22, 1816. 


Dear M.—You would have received a letter from me ere this, had 
I not heen confined to my bed for the last week in consequence of an 
accident. Agreeably to my promise communicated in ai oh we left 
Margate on board the Majestic yacht (a steamboat) at eight o'clock, a.m., 
and arrived at Billingsgate in thirteen hours against wind and tide. The 
night was dark, and in crossing the decks of the various vessels in the 
harbour, I fell between two of them, my right side pitched upon the 
, and, by the concussion, I was much hurt. Leeches have been 
applied, and, in other respects, I have been treated secundem artem. In 
a few days I hope I shall be enabled to go out. I wrote to R on 
Saturday, to collect all the news he could, and send me on Monday. 
In his reply, he says, “I have nothing to send.you but my best wishes. 
Still no one in town. Your friend K is at South End, where he 
will remain until Thursday.” Before the end of the week, I trust that 
the particulars of the great --— will be committed to paper. At present 
I am wholly ignorant myself. Your instructions relative to the papers 
will not be neglected. It must be a work of time. Believe me, that I 
feel the most perfect disposition to pay you all possible attention : indeed 
you know not how much I am, 








Yours, &c. 


London, October 29, 1816. 


By the by, you must have seen in the Chronicle a paragraph in- 
timating that the Prince does not feel himself very secure within the 
precincts even of his own palace. I allude to the mounting of a “ guard 
of corporals” nightly, almost in the “sanctum sanctorum” itself: it goes 
on duty at ten, is relieved at two, and dismissed at six. As a proof of 
the state of the Prince’s nerves, I need only mention to you, that on 
Sunday last, when he returned to town from Hampton Court on horse- 
back, instead of riding to Pall Mall, as the rs stated, he got off his 
horse at Lord William Gordon’s, in Piccadilly (the ranger of the Green 
Park), and entered the house, wherein he waited till one of the royal 
carriages ss otracanaliamie al” Me 
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The Lord Chancellor still continues indisposed. What a glorious 
prospect for Leach. 
London, November 1], 1816. 


Nothing possessing the smallest interest, but what the papers affo 
has occurred since io last, except that the Regent is sed to be we 
well as has been represented. 

To supply the exigencies of the state, ministers intend to take five 
millions Seas the sinking fund, and about the latter end of February to 
raise a loan of eight or ten millions, which the Bank will take, advance, 
and hold for twelve months, without interest, which it is supposed will be 
a balance-compensation for two hundred thousand which they are allowed 
for managing the public business. 

‘‘ The state of land” is no better than it was; it is worse—it cannot 
be let at all! A letter from Mr. Norman, brother-in-law of the Duke of 
Rutland, was read yesterday at White’s Chocolate House—he is a magis- 
trate in Leicestershire. In it he says, ‘‘ Land may now be had, in almost 
every district, if the tenant will er ac ha to pay rates, taxes, and keep 
the buildings in repair.” 

The town continues to exhibit a frightful vacuum! Trade and com- 
merce do not improve. A ship-owner told me yesterday, that vessels 
may now be hired in the river for an East India voyage, upon the same 
terms as were formerly charged to Falmouth: The approaching crisis 
(Christmas-day) will develop a pretty history—another convulsion in 
this “shop-keeping nation !” 

A bon-vivant, one of the Duke of Sussex’s companions, says that our 
Prince is a secret ally of Russia, and that an active correspondence 
is carried on between him and the Grand Duke Constantine. If that is 
the case, he is playing booty at Carlton House. 

Among the gossiping stories at Windsor, the people there state that 
the Princess Elizabeth carries on a regular correspondence with the 
Emperor Alexander. 

In a conversation last night with one of the clerks of the police at 
Bow-street, he told me that the magistrates had received several copies 
of a hand-bill, which had been distributed in various public-houses, at the 
east end of the town, and particularly about Spitalfields, and those parts 
wherein the labouring poor reside. It is a highly inflammatory address, 
commencing with, “ To the People of England—Arise! Arise! or be for 
ever fallen.’’ It goes into a brief review of the state of things, alludes to 
a prodigal waste of the finances, and concludes with “it is time that the 

ople should seize the reins of government, and act for themselves.” A 

rivy Council has been assembled upon the subject. 

I met with a friend of ——+r’s yesterday, and from whom [I Icarnt that 
the cause of a coolness between him and Christophe arose from his mak- 
ing such continual inroads into the black emperor's purse. 

“‘ His necessitous situation is his only excuse,” said his friend. 

“‘ His necessitous situation!” I reiterated. ‘ Do you mean to say that 
P. isa needy man ?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied. ‘ And if he had a principality he would 
squander all away on his ladies and other luxuries.” 

“Is he better pleased with the Bourbons than formerly ?” 

* Quite the reverse. He throws out against them torrents of abuse.” 

*¢ If that is the case he will probably follow ————-—that is, veer in 


his politics.” 
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‘‘ Not at all! he is wise enough to know that the change would be 
fatal to the Ambigu.” 

Three o’clock.—The Times of this day has given the coup de grace 
to the Lotteries. As to the Saving Banks they have been done ,up 
about a month; the receiving-houses are all shut. A great speculator, 
called Lottery Philips, told Mr. Lucas, that government lost 50s. on every 
ticket in the last lottery. Theatrical property is going fast. The first 
night of “Timon of Athens” produced to Drury 250/. The latter, 
report states, will not long continue open. What will become of the 
pompous gentleman at the head of the committee of management ? 
The theatres are greatly injured by a new institution, called a hop, which 
commenced its operations on Monday night, at the great room in Spring 
Gardens. 

There is great reason to suppose that the fire at Belvoir Castle was not 
accidental. The populace, before the arrival of the yeomanry, carried off 
all they could. 

London, November 5, 1816. 

The ministers mean to stand or fall with the system! The only 
change in the administration will be in the law department. The 
chancellor is strongly urged to resign, and, as he is under petticoat influ- 
ence, it is expected that the learned lord wili abdicate ere the commence- 
ment of the New Year. In that case Leach will be emancipated from 
the trammels under which he now labours, and succeed to office, to the 
great joy, entre nous, of the Whigs. They calculate upon his espousing 
their cause with zeal, whenever a favourable moment shall occur. 

While the two parties are intriguing with different branches of the 
royal family, the Jacobins, with Cobbett at their head, are not idle! they 
are at work, producing disgust in the minds of the people against the 
contending interests. The cabinet, lately so crest-fallen, in consequence 
of the triumph in the city, are now again raising their heads. They exult 
’ amazingly at the line of politics adopted by the Lord Mayor, and say 
“his opposition gives us strength.” They are right. The fact of the 
Lord Mayor being professedly a disciple of Burdett and Cobbett, renders 
him more formidable to the Whigs than to the Tories. Indeed, on all 
occasions, he speaks of the former with absolute contempt, and the great 
body of the citizens renew their taunts and reflections, accusing them of 
a want of openness and good faith, which renders their cause hopeless 
indeed. 

The Whigs, notwithstanding, are determined to make a great noise in 
parliament at its next meeting, and to court popular favour by a more de- 
cided assumption of the public voice. They thus hope to retrieve their good 
name, but the king is impracticable ! Calm observers of passing events 
do not scruple to say that the party will sink altogether in consequence of 
the incurable distrust sown among themselves, 

With respect to Leach, he has a vast deal to contend with; Castlereagh 
and Liverpool hate him for his influence over the Regent, and Eldon 
humbugs him! His visit to Paris the other day, I am told, related to the 
communication from the Prince to Sir Charles Stuart ; this a friend of 
Leach’s avers to be false, declaring that his journey related to pleasure, 
and not to politics. 

The crown lawyers met on Saturday to investigate Cobbett’s “ Address 
to the Labouring Poor.” They were, however, completely discomfitted. 
This powerful journalist, artfully enough turned the bearings of the 
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nae t. e. the asperity, upon the Bourbon government. An 
able cmp yesterday, that he considered the production as Cobbett’s 
master-piece ; in ingenuity and finesse it excels the productions of Tom 
Paine. 

Every attempt is making by the ministers to produce something like 
an ition of popular feeling—this ruse de guerre has hitherto failed. 

The Military Establishment—To this alone the Regent and his 
ministers now look up. In fact they must be worse than blind who do 
not see that an undeviating regularity of system will be pursued to uphold 
the monarchy. It is manifestly the intention of government to pursue 
their scheme for the utter destruction of every kind of independent power 
in the people. 

Wheat is expected to be 40/. the load, the quartern loaf will then be 
two shillings. 
London, November 8, 1816. 

Ministers actually are afraid to meet Parliament, notwithstanding the 
confidence assumed by Lord Castlereagh in his fine speeches at the con- 
vivial meeting the other day at Belfast. They are temporising with all 
parties. Meantime the national distress increases—the poor rates in 
many districts are now 15s. 9d. in the pound. 

The Regent’s stay at Sudburne Hall is unaccountably protracted, and 
when he does return, instead of going to Brighton or Carlton House, he 
takes possession of the Stud House at Hampton Court. The ministers 
knowing how shockingly unpopular his absence from town makes him, are 
most anxious in their exertions to prevail on him to pass the winter in Pall 
Mall. But he has taken such a disgust to John Bull, that no argument 
will prevail. The funds of the Treasury are inadequate to support the 
prodigious expense of the Pavilion establishment for so long a period as is 
required, namely fourteen weeks, until the meeting of Parliament on the 
15th of February. The expense at Brighton last season exceeded a 
thousand per diem, but of this I apprised you before. Since that period 
new buildings have been erected, and a vast quantity of new furniture 
introduced by the royal upholders. These now, by-the-by, are about to 
be hauled over the coals, in consequence of their excessive charges—the 
bills are said to exceed 300,000. 

You will perceive that the Lord Mayor means to introduce a new feature 
in his procession to-morrow. Instead of returning from Westminster by 
water, he proposes to go by land, along Parliament-street, Charing-cross, 
and the Strand. This measure has created a jealousy in the breast of the 
government, and the high bailiff has received orders to call out the posse 
comitatus, to preserve the peace of Westminster. Morris has written to 
the City Remembrancer on the subject. 

Amidst all these distractions of public affairs, our sovereign lives the 
life of a recluse, and ingurgitates as usual—talks of being young again ; 
exalts the Pére Elisée to the skies, and praises his “ Elixir of Life,” as a 
nectar fit for the gods. 


It was not without reason that went to Paris, exertions the most 





gigantic, will be necessary to prevent the Courier from sinking altogether 
—they have supported the system of expenditure too long! The Times 
stands much higher in sale, and is a more popular paper. Entre nous— 
I still cannot give you any information relative to the correspondents of 
the daily papers. 

Yarmouth is reconciled to the Regent. The fact, I believe, will turn 
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out to be that the quarrel was a pretended one—done to humbug the 


Whigs, and suck their brains! This is the age of hoaxing. 
London, November 11, 1816. ° 


Colonel Warren, of the Guards, one of the Staff, laughs at the idea of 


popular commotions: “ Stop a little,” he said, rday, “and then 
ill see how every thing is carried.” At = & prac of the pend 
meant. 

There is a rumour in circulation, not very favourable to the happiness 
of a Royal pair—mutual discontent—I cannot trace it to any respectable 
channels—probably, as I told R just now, it arises from the obscure 
paragraph which appeared in the Post, which has excited a curiosity 
almost insurmountable. I told Sir Joseph Banks the name of the party, 
he having assured me that it was purely to oblige the queen. 

Four o'clock, p.m.—A stockbroker of the name of Padmore has this 
week sold stock to the amount of a million sterling! This man is connected 
with government. A letter from New York, received by a commercial 
house this day, states that English goods were sold at the last market at 
forty-five per cent. loss. 





London, November 19, 1816. 

There is a wonderful degree of ind exercised by ministerial men to 
discountenance the idea of the intended resignation of Lord Liverpool, 
and hence arises the contradiction of the journals of the day. But the 
fact is unquestionable. Lord L—— has made up his mind on the sub- 
ject, and the health of his wife will be the pretext for abdication— Lady 
Liverpool is sinking fast!—a consumption rapidly increasing. All the 
influence of the Queen is now exerted to dissuade him, but I am positively 
assured nothing will induce him to swerve. Indeed, when I call to your 
recollection, the great exertions used to prevent his lordship from resign- 
ing at the close of the last session of parliament, we need not wonder at 
his present resolve, as long as he or the Queen lives a communication will 
be kept up, of course, for the former cannot exist without the advice of 
her privy counsellor. 

The Queen is the least alarmed at the appearance of public affairs. She 
is confident that the distress of the country is only temporary, and talks 
of the revival of trade and commerce. As tothe Regent, you will scarcel 
credit me when I assure you that the meeting of the mobility in Spa- 
fields, on Friday last, overwhelmed him with the most fearful apprehen- 
sions. He despatched avant couriers at an early hour in the morning to report 
progress ; and had others to collect the speeches made. All his brother 
York’s staff were sent on similar expeditions. Ad interim, his High- 
ness walked, or rather stalked through the rooms of state, with his arms 
one moment folded, the next behind his back, then on his head, &c., all 
this accompanied with vehement gesture! At five o’clock, the fever was 
at its height. Human nature could not long endure such complicated 
suffering! Happily the news at last arrived that the meeting was dis- 
solved without any acts of outrage. However, in the evening, the attacks 
on the bakers and butchers created a fresh clamour which did not quickly 
subside. 

The Opposition insist upon it that the Orator Hunt is in the pay of 
government. Certainly the appearance of a person in the hackney coach 
with him, and bearing the flag, gives evidence to the report. This man 
is said to be well known as a person formerly employed by government in 
the honourable office of a spy. The outrageous violence of Hunt, and 
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his marked censure of the Whigs, have, together, thrown additional strength 
into the hands of government, so much so, that ministers already exult at 
the prospect. 

I see Sir Robert Wilson everyday. He complains that government 
are eternally watching every movement made by him. He was at the 
Spafields meeting, but was not among the orators. He says, in question- 
ing the prudence of his appearing there, that he accompanied a French 

ntleman, who was anxious to go there ! 

Two o’clock.—I hear from Major Cartwright that he refuses to ac- 
company Hunt to Carlton House with the petition. 

The arquis of A is alarmed at the steps taking by Lord M—— 
to dispossess him of the mines in the Island from which he takes his title. 
The present Lord M claims the title of the Earl of A , which his 
grandfather possessed, and estates exceeding 22,000/. per annum. I do 
not think he will succeed, for in addition to the interest of the marquis 
at Court, Lord M holds a part of the property. Lord M has 
18,000/. per annum, and he bids fair to kick down at least half of it! 

Four o’clock.—The town furnishes nothing new except the revived 
report, that Sir Charles Stuart will be shortly removed from his official 
situation. I am told that he is no favourite at Carlton House. Is this 
true? The topic of conversation at the Cocoa Tree to-day is upon the 
subject of the Regent’s alarm on Friday. John Bull has been amused 
‘with the eclipse to-day ; the atmosphere being totally clear it afforded a 
_ view. The light-fingered gentry did not neglect so fair an occasion 
or exercising their ingenuity. 

Something of importance is certainly transacting in the Cabinet, but 
what it is I cannot tell you ; when the arrangements which this discus- 
sion will lead to are completed, I shall, perhaps, know further. Leach 
dines with me in a day or two ; when I know, you shall. Thus spoke a 
friend of L.’s not five minutes since. It is now almost five o’clock, I 
therefore close this. I have not heard from you since the 3rd instant. 

Since the Spafields meeting the prince has not been “ himself again.” 
He is heartless and dispirited, and the impudence of Hunt, the orator, in 
applying solus to Carlton House for the purpose of presenting the peti- 
tion has not tended to lessen his anxiety. The application created an 
alarm throughout the whole household, which time only can remove! 
The next application to M’Mahon was like a stroke of electricity, but 
it produced no good effect on the state secretary. Mac entrenched him- 
self among four persons, whom he had summoned to support him, which 
they did with a degree of cohesion, firmness, and fidelity highly credit- 
able. 

Previously to the meeting of the rabble the other day, the head of the 
state talked, danced, and sang. He was thus elated at the unbounded 
prospect which lay before him—enjoying superlative felicity out of the 
vulgar gaze at his Pavilion at Brighton. He was charmed with the 
description of the new revolution in the interior and exterior, and par- 
ticularly delighted with the account of the new steam kitchen, which, as 
the Morning Post says, is forty-eight yards square, and will dress twenty 
dishes inan hour. Every thing was packed up and packed off, when lo! 
that accursed meeting took place which upset all his theoretical specu- 
lations “in pleasure’s sportive train.” His highness is now fixed like a 
bad shilling to the counter, for he cannot leave town until the next as- 
sembly is over. He says, “ This life is made up of doubts and fears, 
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sanguine expectations and mortifying di ema tI ” By-the-by, if 


he continues this train of reasoning we shall see him become a philo- 
sopher or a professor at the least! 

I saw a letter yesterday, written by Burdett to Mr. Nicholls, in which 
he —_ “I take the hints you have given me kindly, but I had pre- 
viously made up my mind! Believe me, when I assure you that I mean 
to steer clear of all blackguards, high and low!” Sir anal dates his 
letter from Colonel Hulse’s marine villa, at Hastings, where he is attend- 
ing on his eldest son, who lately met with an accident by a fall. 

Sir Robert Wilson in reply to an observation on a paragraph, relative 
to Carnot’s being sent to Magdeburg, which appeared a few days since 
in the journals, said yesterday, “ There is not a word of truth in it. 
Here is a letter (ginloaieg it) from Carnot just come.” He declined 
showing its contents. It was not directed to him, but to Dupin (Sir 
R. Wilson’s late advocate), who is now in London. 

Peltier, says the Courier newspaper, is to receive a courier from Paris, 
instead of money, in return for its supporting the interests of the court. 

In the foregoing I omitted to mention that a train of artillery was 
brought on Friday last from Woolwich, and deposited in the Gardens of 
Carlton House. 

You will perceive from the papers that Lord Cochrane is remanded to 
the King’s Bench. He still refuses to pay the fine of 100/. This evening 
his friends will meet to form a committee for the express purpose of 
wei. the Regent against the decision of the court. If it is refused, 

e means to apply to Parliament. 

A pamphlet is out this morning, entitled “A Remedy for the 
present Distress of the Country,” which represents the deteriorated value 
of property to have parse wie in the diminution of the currency, and 
recommending an immediate issue of 20,000,000/. on government secu- 
rity, without interest, in loans to distressed. agriculturists and manufac- 
turers. The pamphlet depreciates economy as mere drivelling, and more 
likely to increase than diminish existing difficulties. The entire ten- 
dency of the work induces a suspicion that it is written by some person 
in office, which is corroborated by a report in circulation some days, that 
government has it in contemplation to lend to the classes of persons 
described in the pamphlet a large sum at a reduced interest of three 
or four per cent. If such a plan be in contemplation, and if the dis- 
tribution remain in the hands of ministers, it will be attended with a pro- 
portionate increase of influence. In the selection of objects, they will, of 
course, incline to their friends, and will become the mortgagees of the 
landed property in the country to the extent of the loan. 

London, November 26, 1816. 

Town is still a “dreary void.’ It is absolutely deserted by all those 
whom business does not chain to the metropolis. The rumours in circu- 
lation are wholly without interest, except the hoax upon the Chronicle 
yesterday. The paper was a circular. It was signed Arbuthnot. Byrne, 
at the Post, well knowing Charles’s hand, and the communication not 
bearing the smallest resemblance to it, he was induced, immediately on 
its receipt, to go down to the Treasury, and there discovered the imposi- 
tion. The general tenor of the note convulsed the town, and nothing was 
talked of but the suspension of the habeas corpus, and the revival of 


gagging bills, &c. 
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FOUR-AND-TWENTY HOURS AT BOULOGNE. 
BY THE HONOURABLE PERCY FITZ HOWARD. 
What's sport to you, is death to us.—Fable of the Frogs. 


Tae Spaniards have a proverbial expression, to the effect that “No 
man ever saw to-morrow,” which is but another way of saying, that it 
is impossible to foretel the events of the coming day, to | 


Look into the womb of time, 
And say which grain will grow, and which will not. 


There is little doubt of this, even if poets and philosophers had 
neglected to tell us so, our every-day experience assures us of its truth, 
and what I have to relate is corroborative of the fact. 

A twelvemonth ago I little anticipated what would be my opcupation 
at the present moment, and, on this day twelvemonths, the events which 
Y mn occurred, were certainly a surprise to the parties chiefly affected by 

em. 

Before I commence my narrative, it is, perhaps, desirable that I should 
say a few words concerning my actual position in society. 

Without entering too minutely into family affairs, or boring my readers 
with dull details, as to who my parents were, how they lived, where the 
dwelt, and what was the course of education adopted to make me al 
am, it may be sufficient for me to say, that the name I at present bear 
is a highly aristocratic and honourable one, and was never disgraced by 
me, though circumstances may have thrown a temporary cloud over my 
actual position. An extreme sensitiveness on this point has been m 
prevailing characteristic through life ; to preserve an unsullied name and 
an unimpeachable reputation, | have invariably changed the former once a 
month since I was first launched into that vortex of dissipation called 
*‘ Life in London.” It is, perhaps, on this account, combined with a 
certain amount of personal agrémens which rather distinguish me from 
the herd, that in the polite female circles where I visit, I am generally 
known under the denomination of “The Agreeable Mystery.” 

In personal appearance I am, of course, tall and slight, with a profu- 
sion of dark hair, which falls in heavy masses on my shoulders from a 
lofty and intellectu~i brow ; my eyes are large, and full of intelligence 
and expression ; my nose boldly formed ; my mouth firmly yet delicately 
cut ; my chin dimpled and roundly chiselled ; my whiskers curling and 
abundant ; and my complexion of that fine olive or cream-coloured tint 
which, denoting a constant heart, 


Has its attractions too. 


I am not sitting before the glass as I write this description ; unfortu- 
nately, in the place where I am at present residing, that luxury is not 
permitted. No! I paint from memory ; and if what I have read of 
others should happen to interfere with what I remember of myself, the 
reader will be pleased indulgently to consider that the general features 
of heroes have an uniform resemblance to each other, and that the por- 
trait which I have sketched is intended to typify those of the ‘ Order” 
to which I belong. 
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My costume varies according to circumstances. I generally dress as 
well as I can, without regard to time or place. For instance, if ona 
rainy day I should happen to be seated in a coffee-house, and a stranger 
entering, were to throw off a fashionable cloak or paletot, sufficiently 
near to where I was seated, I should have no hesitation, on the first 
favourable opportunity, to take that cloak or paletot, to walk out of the 
coffee-house, and deliberately to put it on, even in the wet and at the 
risk of spoiling it, so indifferent am I as to weather or expense, I 
would treat a new hat in precisely the same way, and the newer it was 
the greater would be my contempt for those petty observances of care- 
fulness which destroy all. that is bold or manly within us. From this 
slight illustration may be gathered the mode which I adopt, in preference, 
in forming a en By when tailors and others, who siffered, cease to 
send home “to my hotel” the articles of raiment which I may have 
ordered. It may be thought that this means of supply is precarious, and 
might expose the wearer to certain accidents of recognition likely to 
prove unpleasant ; but the manner in which an act is performed is ev 
thing, and whenever I undertake an affair of this nature, I always con- 
duct it in such a way as to render myself perfectly easy with regard to 
the consequences. To mix in society with the man whose newest coat 
you are wearing, while you are whirling his wife or sister through the 
mazes of the polka, may be considered an act of boldness, especially 
if you are not an invited guest, and have merely chanced the party, 
announcing yourself in the midst of an acinar. ets fit of coughing, 
which ro cannot subdue. Yet this I have done, and I need not ad 
successfully, 

From this revelation of my views and habits, some idea may be formed 
of the class with which I am identified. It was necessary that I should 
be thus particular, as it furnishes a key to the adventure mt I am about 
to describe. 

On the morning of Easter Sunday last year, a great number of - 
sons were assembled on one of the wharfs immediately below London- 
bridge, preparatory to the departure of a large steamer for Boulogne. 
The “ spirited” proprietors of the “ Public Accommodation Cheap Steam 
Navigation Company,” inspired by the truly British resolve of ruining 
all competitors, had announced, by placard and advertisement, that their 
fine boat, the Leviathan, would make a trip to the coast of France, 
sailing on Easter Sunday, landing passengers at Boulogne, and remaining 
till the tide served for returning on the evening of the following day ; 
and all this, it was said, was to be accomplished at the moderate charge 
of five shillings a head, exclusive of provisions and wines. 

I stop not to inquire how far the company sought a remuneration in 
the perspective consumption of the last-mentioned items, proportionately 
rated to cover the cheapness of the fare; I have only here to observe, 
that their experiment, so far as numbers were concerned, answered 
completely. The boat contained as many as it could by any possibility 
accommodate, and amongst the number were myself and a party of twelve 
friends, who were thus lured to throw away their a the ene- 
mies of our country, as in the true spirit of an Englishman, I cannot 
but consider all who speak a different language from ourselves. 

The account of what particularly befel during our voyage down the 
river, need not now be detailed. Before the close of the te many of 
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the admirers of fine prospects lounged over the taffrail, and gazers upon 
the glad waters,—green as themselves,—and some even of those whom 


the turbulence of the waves affected differently, leaving their hind and 
side-pockets as open as their hearts or mouths, found themselves some- 
thing poorer than when they first set out. The cligue to which I be- 

were not in this predicament ; they might, indeed, be said to 
have already derived advantage from the excursion ; certainly, when 
they came in sight of Boulogne, they had not fewer gloves and handker- 
chiefs, nor less coin in their possession than they were lords and masters 
of while on the wharf in London ; neither had they been unobservant of 
what might be useful to them on their return. These, however, were 
minor considerations at the moment. The object of myself and friends 
was to give a good account of France, and to this we bent our best 
energies. 

I have observed that it is the distinguishing feature of “ us youth,” 
to be remarkable for our manner and style ; we exhibit on all occasions a 
fine air of high gentlemanly feeling, reserved, yet free from pride, stately, 

et not without condescension and affability. These qualities were 
locenle out in striking relief during our voyage, and were so forcibly 
contrasted with the common, I will not sdy vulgar air of the rest of the 
passengers, that many on board shrewdly suspected we were noblemen in 
disguise ; Lord Arthur Fitz-Mizen, the Earl of Spritsail, the Hon. Mr. 
Binnacle, &c., &c., on a cruise incognito, to enjoy a little of a new kind 
of life. We did not discountenance the idea, and were, at any rate, in- 
wardly sustained by the consciousness of being quite as ‘‘ gentlemanly” 
in our appearance and behaviour as the foremost of them all. On 
landing, therefore, on the pier at Boulogne, we were none of us asto- 
nished at being addressed as “ Milors,” while the energetic commis- 
sionaires thrust their cards into our hands, recommending every hotel as 
the best. Uninfluenced by national predilections, we selected that which 
sounded most French in our ears, and whose commissionaires spoke the 
worst English. We were accordingly marshalled to the *‘ Hotel des 
Bangs,” as one of our party facetiously yet unpremeditatedly termed it. 

The frequency of these “ trips” to the French coast has caused their 
nature to be well understood at Calais, Dunquerque, and Boulogne, 
which are the ports chiefly visited ; no surprise was, therefore, manifested 
at our not being provided with any superfluous quantity of baggage,— 
though a modest equipment is looked upon in a very different way in 
Belgium. A few carpet-bags, a good many cloaks, two or three umbrel- 
las, and one or two hat-boxes, made a tolerable show for those who 
merely came to pay a flying visit. Our appearance, moreover, contributed 
much to the general impression, not a man among us who did not sport 
more or less of (mosaic) jewellery about his person. 

When we arrived at our hotel, and the commissionaire had loudly rung 
and as loudly exclaimed, ‘‘ Ces sont des Milors Anglais,” a host of gar- 
gons, headed by monsieur et madame, came forth to greet us, and great 
was the turmoil that ensued at the sight of our numerous party. As I” 
happened to be a little more conversant with the language of the Gaul 
than the rest. of the party, upon me devolved the office of interpreter 
and director-general, and, as had been previously arranged, I took upon 
myself the ordering of affairs. The master bowed, and the lady curtsied 
with the inimitable grace of their country and profession, and our recog- 
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nition of their politeness was as lordly as could be desired. The majority, 
with their hands thrust into the side-pockets of their Chesterfields, and 
cigars in their mouths, ogled the femmes de chambres, who, impelled by 
duty or curiosity, soon joined the crowd ; a few said “Wee, wee,” to 
every thing that was addressed to them; some, whose curls were not 
sewn into their hats, raised the latter “4 la Prince Albert ;” and I, as- 
suming the air of a magnifico, ordered beds for thirteen, anda “ diner 
superbe.” 

se A la bonne heure, milor !”’ exclaimed the host, leading the wa 
into an extensive saloon, with twelve windows on each side, decked wit 
scarlet and white curtains, and looking-glasses between each,—“ a@ la 
bonne heure, mais c’est un peu tard pour le diner ; si ces messieurs vou- 
draient bien s'amuser un peu, nous aurions le temps de leur donner un 
excellent souper.” 

‘‘Comment!” returned I (but as I am in England I shall leave off 
speaking French, except. where an expletive may require it). ‘ What! 
must we wait any time ?””’ 

*T am afraid so,” said our host; “it will take some time to get a din- 
ner ready for so many.” 

Well, then,” I replied, ‘‘ you talk of amusement ; what can we do 
to amuse ourselves between this and supper? I dare say we can wait 
till then, as some of us have scarcely got over the effect of the 
voyage.” 

“ How to find amusement at Boulogne, le Dimanche de Paques! there 
is a superb ball at the theatre !” 

*‘ A ball is there ? But it will be so late.” 

** Au contraire, monsieur, it begins very early, and will be over by 
eleven, by which time—attendez, monsieur, le chef,’—and he spoke for 
a few moments with a stout gentleman in a white nightcap and apron, 
who favoured him in reply with a few shrugs and a number of 
nods; then, turning to me (who had in the meantime given the office to 
my friend), he resumed : “ Out, milor, vous aurez un souper magnifique. 
Voila, monsieur le chef qui en repond.” 

The stout gentleman then appealed to raised his cap with one hand, 
and placed the other gracefully on the ‘petite rotondité” which he called 
his stomach. 

“ Soyez tranquilles, messieurs,” he gently murmured, ‘il y aura de 
quoi faire un souper pour des princes.” 

“ But about this ball,” said I to the host, ‘‘ where can we get tickets ? 
They must be purchased at once,” and I pulled forth my pocket-book 
and took out a roll of bank (of elegance) notes: “ Let me see, how many 
of us are there going? what’s the damage? but, diable! I have no 
French money. Have you any gold, Fitzherbert ?” 

A particularly tall and graceful friend, who understood my signal, 
drew a purse full of (very excellent imitation) gold markers from his 
waistcoat pocket, and tossing it to me with a very languid air, said, 

“ Take what you want, my dear fellow.” 

*‘ Nonsense,” I exclaimed, as if suddenly recollecting myself,—“ stuff 
—I had forgotten,—you are all to settle with me afterwards. This will 
only confuse our accounts. Here, take your purse again,” and I handed 
it back to him ; “I can do without it ; I shall change at the banker’s 
to-morrow. Meantime,” turning to the landlord, “ you can get us the 
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tickets, and put them down in the bill; we will pay the whole to- 
» 


er. 
‘* Mais, certainement, milor ; allez-done, Charles,—achetez—com- 
bien de billets, milor ?” 
“Oh!” said I, “we shan’t all go. Say for six—we don’t all dance. 
Po aE those who do not can have a game at billiards, though it is 


“ Mais, oui, milor.” 

“‘ Let us have half-a-dozen of your best champagne in the mean time, 
and then we will get ready.” 

The wine was soon brought and as speedily discussed, the corks flying 
about us as if we were dealing with a much more accustomed beverage— 

inger-beer ; and so much did we find it to our taste that, instead of 
fimiting ourselves to the half-dozen originally ordered, we contrived to 
despatch double that quantity before we availed ourselves of the tickets 
which had by this time arrived. 

There were several reasons why we decided upon dividing our part 
for the occupations of the evening. In the first place, we were not all 
dancing-men ; that is to say, every one had not brought the costume 
necessary ; and several, indeed, manifested such decided predilections in 
favour of frock-coats closely buttoned up in front (which, though very 
military in appearance, were not quite the thing for the ball-room), that 
it was agreed they should try their fortune elsewhere. 

In the next place, the irruption of so large a body as thirteen strangers 
might have attracted more attention than was desirable ; and again, it 
was not every man whose face would make up well enough in a room, 
which most likely would be crowded with English, some of whom we 
might have seen before. 

As our desire, therefore, was to preserve a strict incognito, we deter- 
mined not to throw away a chance, and prepared for the ball accordingly, 
while the rest of the party directed their steps towards one of the cafes, 
where the rattling of dominoes and the click of billiard balls promised 
pleasure, if not profit. 

As evening had set in when the steamer arrived, no time was to be lost 
in proceeding to the Salle du Spectacle, which we found brilliantly lighted 
up, and already thronged with company. I think I may, without vanity, 

‘say that we were a distinguished-looking set, and every way qualified to 
fi among the English residents at Boulogne, who enjoy a reputation 
which insures them the most marked attention from the authorities during 
the period of their sojourn. The gayer portion of this community are a 
race of beings much to be envied and admired ; they seem to have disco- 
vered the golden secret of life; with them the long-sought “ Kadov” is 
found ; they have proved a happiness beyond what gold can give; their 
manners are fascinating ; their morals above reproach ; they are rich in 
the practice of every domestic virtue, and lead a life of the strictest eco- 
nomy—for they literally live upon nothing—and still enjoy every plea- 
sure that money can — Whenever I permanently establish myself 
—as, thanks to Lord Grey, there is now no chance of being obliged to 
settle in the colonies—I mean to take a chateau at Capécure, and give 
dinners and balls to the Boulonnais for the rest of my days. The reader 
will, I trust, pardon this digression, wrung from me by the exalted merits 
of those with whom I was now about to mix. 
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It is not to be supposed that the Honourable Perey Fitz Howard 
could long remain unnoticed in such society, and many minutes had 
not elapsed before I found myself rapidly ing round the room to 
the strains of a soul-stirring valse @ deux temps, with a lovely and accom- 

} and ingenuous girl who, in the intervals of the dance, kindly en- 
ightened me respecting the private history of most of the amiable beings 
who honoured the festival with their presence. 

This is a trait, perhaps, not peculiar to Boulogne, but certainly charac- 
teristic of that place ; by some it is termed a propensity for scandal, but I 
rather ascribe it to an excess of feeling, an anxiety that no one’s light 
should be hid. I was equally communicative to my fair partner, and 
dilated much on that all women listen to with attention, and the Boulon- 
naise ladies in particular. I spoke of my own immense egg and of 
the solitary void in a heart only too prone to susceptibility ; I described 
my baronial hall in the west of lreland—my extensive deer-park—and my 
mountains whereon I shot my grouse. I told her that every thing there 
which my eye surveyed was mine—I meres on my noble hunters—de- 
tailed at length the Sheen of my wolf-dogs, the only race now existing in 
Ireland, and hinted my intention of returning to Boulogne in the summer 
in my own yacht, The Adventurer, when I would bring her a fine specimen 
of the Fitz-Howard breed. To make all this available, I summed up 
by quoting Byron on the desolation of a crushed heart and blighted hopes, 
and, fixing her attention upon my words, removed a fine bracelet from 
her arm, and deposited it unobserved in my coat-pocket. It turned out 
to be an ornament of value, for—ét had not been paid for. 

While I was thus engaged my friends were not idle either, some, oc- 
cupied like myself, others, looking on at the écarté tables. The latter 
were far too knowing to play with Frenchmen. No “gentleman,” let his 
profession be what it may, has any chance with them at écarté; and 
. next to them in skill may be ranked the accomplished English of Bou- 
logne. It was easier, therefore, to appear to bet, and seize a certain pro- 
portion of five-franc-pieces every now and then at the end of a game. 
As there is always a row about those who “ actually put down,” and, of 
course, a certain number of fools amongst the punters, one may generally 
contrive to make something in this way. 

It was altogether a most agreeable evening, and when the ball broke 
up, we returned to our hotel, having gained golden opinions from all sorts 

people; having sworn unalterable attachments to a great many very 
young ladies, and having made an infinity of valuable Boulogne friend- 
ships, with pigeon-shooting fathers, dog-fighting sons, and steeple-chasing 
brothers ; with all of whom we had agreed to affiliate and fraternise, as 
the case might be. It would have been well enough to have carried out 
this design, but, for the present, we had other fish to fry. 

It is a pleasant thing to take in any one—even a countryman in a 
strange land—but there is something excessively picturesque in doing a 
Frenchman! The periphrasis which we employ to describe the act is 
“impaling a frog,” an expression which, I trust, will remain on record. 
It is not an easy thing to accomplish, but we managed it. 

On reaching the hotel, we found the rest of our party already assembled. 
They had not effected much, as the domino players seldom venture for 
higher stakes than a glass of eau sucré, and are, moreover, uncommonly 


expert at that stupidest of all stupid games, which must have naturalised 
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itself in France by accident, for, except the noise made in playing, there is 
nothing French about it; at billiards also, with a French marker in the 
room, not in the secret, it is a hard matter to make much at the winning 
with French officers for antagonists. To use an expressive phrase, 
seemed rather “down on their luck,” but the prospect of a capital 
supper, and the chances of the following day, soon revived them, and we 
set to work with joyous and gentlemanlike hilarity. 

It would be a dificult task, for one accustomed chiefly to the roast and 
boiled of Great Britain, and that very frequently enjoyed without much 
regard to form, being eaten hastily, and, as it were, at stolen moments, to 
describe the intricacies of a French supper. I know that we did 
full justice to it, and that if there were “ blanquettes de veau,”—“ salade 
de homard,”—* poulet aux cressons,”—*“ filets de turbot,”—* Charlotte 
russe,”—and such like delicacies, they were despatched, plat after plat, 
as rapidly as they were brought to table. Neither did we stint 
the “ Laffitte,” the “Clos Vougeot,” nor the vintages of Champagne, 
either still or sparkling. In short, we made it out superlatively well— 
drank numberless toasts—finished several flaming ‘“ bols de ponche,” 
sang many sporting and patriotic songs—“ God save the queen” of course 
included—and then wound up the whole with brandy-and-water and a. 
reel of twelve, which would have been performed on the table if it could 
have stood the weight, only it was a French one, nothing but boards and 

rops, no substance, no solidity. Our merriment, which was somewhat 
sevdinad might, perhaps, have been checked, had it not been evident to 
all the household that we were such rich young Englishmen, who did not 
know how to spend our money in any other way. The host, therefore, 
tacitly acquiesced in our vagaries, and one of the waiters, a very knowing 
little fellow (as he thought himself), who spoke “a few Anglish,” partici- 
pated in our enjoyment, and having been generously supplied with fre- 
quent bumpers of Champagne, unlocked the flood-gates of his eloquence, 
— put us greatly in the way of finding amusement for the following 

ay. 

When we retired to our apartments, we were, I am “ free to confess,” it 
may be something elated with our potations, but, as no gentleman gets 
drunk now-a-days, it could not have been that which caused several of the 
party to sleep in their clothes. 

When I woke in the morning the first thing I heard was a knocking 
at my door, and a strange voice apostrophising something in a strange 
tongue. I then remembered, what at first I had forgotten, that I was in 
France, and recollecting, also, for what purpose I was there, I roused my 
faculties at once. 

“* Levez-vous, monsieir! Il est bien huit heures! Est-ce-que vous 
allez prendre un bain?” 

“ Oui, oui, oui, mon ami—we shall all take baths.” 

** Quels bains desirez vous, monsieur? Bains de mariés a eau de 
Cologne ?” 

“ Mais oui, dépéchez-vous, treize bains de mariés.”* 

With this he disappeared, and the echoes of “ T'reize bains de mariés 
pour les milors !” “ Treize bouteilles d Eau de Cologne !” reverberated 
through the passages and court-yards, and as soon as my companions were 





* The “ bains de mariés” are the most expensive baths that can be ordered. 
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fully roused, we descended to that side of the hotel where the baths are 
situated, and I must say this for them, they gave us perfect satisfaction. 

Refreshed from our unwonted ablutions—for it must be confessed that 
our usual mode of bathing (in the Serpentine) was unaccompanied by the 
luxury of perfumes and fragrant waters—we found ourselves in tolerable 
cue for beginning a new day. A sumptuous breakfast was accordingl 
ordered, and ample justice done to the café au lait, the cotelettes de 
mouton, the pain de gruau, the vin de Bordeauz, and to a great many 
petits verres of most unexceptionable liqueur. 

Que faire? was now the question. Our communicative friend, the 
little waiter, had informed us that in the course of the morning there 
would be a pigeon-match at Capécure, a sweepstakes on the sands at low 
water in the afternoon, and during the day an Easter fair under the walls 
of the upper town. These things seemed to promise well ; so after giv- 
ing directions for a first-rate dinner to be served at five in a salon parti- 
culier, and having carefully inquired the way to the bankers, we sallied 
forth in that direction, to reconnoitre the town. 

Nocturnal dissipation is no preventive, at Boulogne, to tolerably early 
rising, and already we found a great many people abroad, amongst whom 
were several of our enchanting partners of the previous evening, deter- 
mined to lose as little time by day as by night, and giving evidence, by 
the meaning glances of their lustrous eyes, that admiration was not un- 
sought for nor thrown away upon them. With these fair damsels we 
loitered away an agreeable half hour, laughing and talking, of course, 
in the very loudest key, such being the way in which fashion manifests 
itself at Boulogne as elsewhere. Afterwards separating into friendly 
knots of two or three, we joined the very gentlemanlike loungers who 
always stand by the library, at the end of the street opposite the market- 

lace, and amuse themselves by betting on forthcoming pigeon-matches, 
ules favourite bull-dogs, watching the arrival of the estafette, dis- 
cussing the number of English occupants of the Hotel d’Angleterre (the 
prison), and other similarly intellectual and praiseworthy occupations. 

If any one should be curious to ascertain how the sporting men of 
England have apparelled themselves for the last five-and-twenty years, he 
need only take up his position at the corner of the Rue Neuve Chaussée 
at Boulogne, and he will learn the whole history of their costume at a 
glance. The conclusion he would arrive at would be, either that sports- 
men never give away their old clothes, or that the English Boulonnais 
have been peculiarly fortunate in obtaining the reversion of those gar- 
ments. Three men out of every four wear shooting-jackets—white, 

n, or black velveteen ; white hats are in equal demand ; high-lows 
(now called Oxford shoes) are plentiful; and washable trousers of din 
hue contest the palm with sunburnt gaiters and corduroy breeches. 

These worthies we found, for the most part, particularly civil ; they in- 
vited us to go and see a pigeon-match, thinking, no doubt, to make 
pigeons of us—a calculation which, I need not say, was very erroneously 
made. As this was a part of our own plan, we had no hesitation in ac- 
cepting the offer; so linking myself arm in arm with a distinguished 
nobleman who had long patronised the sport, and was a crack shot, I 
suffered myself to be conducted to the ground, the rest of the gentlemen 
(including my friends), following promiscuously, and discoursing of long 
shots, winged pigeons, outside birds, and other terms of art, applied by 


them literally, but understood by us in a figurative sense. En route, as 
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passed the end of the Rue de |’Ecu, we encountered the master of our 
hotel, whose salutation, when he perceived me walking with the noble 
most profound humility. 

. Apropos,” said I, beckoning to him, ‘‘ Apropos, Monsieur —chose 
carage rudy to convey myulf and fends; and fond bor, do you 
i to con iends ; 0 
hear ? For, an recon tes, several days at your ine a a dg 
bably require them again, I should like them to be strong and serviceable.” 
“ Vous n’avez qu’a commander, milor,” was the ious answer; 


“ les voitures seront prétes.” 

‘“* Et bien, bonjour monsieur chose !” 

“ A votre service, milor !” And off went his hat with a flourishing 
— to all the noble youths around. We then continued our promenade. 

The general character of the pigeon-match at Capécure differed in 
nothing from similar exhibitions at the Red House at Battersea and other 
classical spots near London. There was precisely the same earnest desire 
to do the neophytes by all the trickery of the sport, an equal amount of 
betting, quite as much expletive conversation, and rather more cold 
brandy-and-water and cigars. One feature was, however, peculiar to the _ 
spot ; this was the appearance of a lady amateur, who rode up to the 
ground soon after we were assembled, aud shot a match with my friend 
the noble lord, in which she came off victorious. Although his lordship 
bestowed numberless petits soins on the lady, I think he fairly lost the 
match, and that the fair one gained it more from her own skill than his 
gallantry. It was not our cue to appear very eager to bet, for, indeed, 
we did not know our men, and, deep as we were, some of the Boulonnais 
might have fathomed us. We, therefore, discoursed in a large and florid 
style, talked of a few noted shots, made a few sporting bets amongst each 
other, backing the lady's gun against his lordship’s, and then, to give the 
thing an air, and make up for leaving no money on the ground, proposed 
a match for the following day, myself and five of my friends against 
Lord ———- and five of his, our party stipulating for the use of their guns, 
as our “‘ Nocks,” “ Purdays,” &c., were left behind; this being ac- 
cepted, and the terms of the match settled, we crossed the bridge and 
returned to the town. I shall here limit my observations to what befel 
myself and a chosen companion, remarking merely that the rest of the 
party had their instructions, and were perfectly wide awake. 

Fitzherbert and myself accordingly strolled up the Grande Rue, occa- 
sionally pausing to admire the pretty faces and large gold earrings of the 
matelottes, as they hurried along in crowds to mass at the large church 
of St. Nicholas. The ornaments of these fisherwomen appeared par- 
ticularly tasteful and massive, and thinking it right in a Catholic coun- 
try to witness the ceremonies of a strange church (all church ceremonies, 
by the way, being strange to us), we followed in their train, mingling with 

e crowd, and paying great attention to their devotions. Nor could we, 
as we came into close contact with some of these devotees, refrain from 
thinking how unbefitting to the place were the numerous ornaments 
which they wore, when influenced by a feeling which I trust will be attributed 
to piety, we were unable to avoid the occasional abstraction of some few 
pendent hearts and crosses, leaving their wearers in a state of much more 
perfect simplicity than we found them. 

Having satisfied our curiosity, we quitted the church, rambled through 
the fair, and were amused at its display, though we madenothing by it. A 
yeweller’s shop, however, situated in the Grand Rue, into which we lounged 
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admiring all, but purchasing none of its contents, was a more advanta- 
geous amusement, as in all probability he discovered when he made up his 
beoks for the evening. If people will expose large bowls full of sovereigns 
and chuckle over the premium which they think to screw out of unfortu- 
nate travellers in exchange, why they must take the consequences. 

I must not, however, linger over the occurrences of the days they suc- 
ceeded each other, in fact, with only too much rapidity; I hurry on, 
therefore, to narrate the progress and conclusion of our Easter Monday. 

After a simple luncheon on a few baskets of huitres d’ Ostende, fro- 
mage de Neufchatel, a few bottles of Chablis, and a succedaneum of 
Curagoa and Parfaite Amour, our carriages made their appearance and we 
drove off to the sands, amidst the admiring gaze of a host of frogs—fisher- 
men, peasants, commissionaires, and grisettes. As a reward for his obliging 
communicativeness, we kindly took little Joseph the waiter on the box of 
the carriage in which I sat, that he might witness the sport. We ob- 
tained a very good position on the course—saw at a glance who would 
not be the winners (though the active Gauls were not so quick-sighted), 
recognised many of our sporting friends, whom we reminded of the en- 
gagement on the morrow, and after witnessing the race became firmly 
impressed with the conviction that a good deal of business was to be done 
on the sands at Boulogne. It was necessary, however, to effect a coup 
to cover our intended operations, and I laid myself out for the accom- 
plishment of a slight object which suggested itself for its attammment. My 
carriage was posted near a knot of betting men, one of whom Colonel 
Bullet (he was in reality a half-pay Ensign of a West India regiment), a 
very fierce-looking fellow, was oideatig a loser. 

“ We'll have a scramble,” I cried, and mounting on the box beside the 
little waiter, I said to him, ‘‘ Tiens, Joseph, as-tu de la monnaie? J’ai 
dépensé toute la mienne !” 

“ En voila dix-neuf francs, monsieur !—mais c'est en petite monnaie.” 

“ Tant mieux,” I replied. “ Here, hand it over, it’s for a scramble ; 
you shall have twenty for it this evening.” 

So saying I received a handful of his casual coin, and began to scatter 
it among the crowd of boys and men, who were assembled near, to their 
infinite amusement. In jerking the last coin, a piece of thirty sous, it 
struck the colonel on the hat, who, prone to take offence at any thing 
just then, conceived that the act was intentional. He assumed a very 

aughty air, and striding towards the carriage, desired me to get down 
and make an apology. I declined doing so, beyond explaining the 
affair as a mere stordent, and his language becoming more violent, I 
pulled out a card, which I threw contemptuously towards him, am 
significantly to the column of Napoleon on the height above, and desiring 
him to send his friend to the hotel that evening to meet mine, began to 
smoke a cigar with the nonchalance of a perfect hero. 

This incident created a momentary sensation, the mob cried “ Vive le 
Milor Anglais,” but the hostile colonel withdrawing, the affair passed off 
without further notice. I contented myself, as we drove back, with say- 
ing to Joseph, 

“ Tell your master, when we arrive, to make out our bill after dinner. 
I always settle my accounts every evening ; and as some accident might 
happen to me to-morrow morning, I am particularly desirous of arrang- 
ing every thing on this occasion. But, above all, say nothing about this 
duel, and you shall have a Napoleon, besides the twenty francs I owe you.” 
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He promised to be obedient, but I felt certain he would not keep his 
word, and I was satisfied. 

It would be tedious to describe the dinner we ate that day, or to say 
how very copiously we poured forth our libations of the very best wine in 
Gveiind on bens On as close a calculation as I could make, I think 
we must have consumed in all about the following quantity : 

Champagne, 78 bottles ; Chambertin, 13 ; Clos Vougeot, 6 ; Bordeaux ; 
Laffitte, 18 ; Chateau Margaux, 11; Chablis, 7; Vin de Madére sec, 2; and 
(Kil de Perdrix, 5 ; besides cognac and liqueurs to a very large figure. The 
bill, in fact, amounted to something very little short of 1500 cs. It 
was presented after dinner in due form, and “ Ordered to lie on the table.” 

Before we paid it—as the affiche of the day had announced a feu 
d'artifice, 1 told our little friend Joseph, that we should stroll up the 
town to see the preparations for it in the fair, and return to coffee in half- 
an-hour. He had not kept my secret ; of that I felt perfectly certain ; 
he fully anticipated the duel of the next day, and so did his master. Not 
the slightest doubt, therefore, was entertained ting our movements. 

We turned out immediately into the Rue de l’Ecu, and directed our 
steps apparently towards the upper town ; but as we had carefully no- 
ticed where to make a détour at the corner of that curiously-named street, 
‘La Rue Ecoute s'il pleut,” we had no difficulty, as it was dark, in 
gaining the quay without observation. We had not been ourselves un- 
observant of the chalk on the black board which stood against the chim- 
ney of the Leviathan, as we drove along the quay before dinner. ‘ To 
eal at eight’’ was quite sufficient intimation. Having no baggage worth 
caring for, and passports not being required for those who come on “ trips” 
to the coast of France, we experienced no obstacle in getting on board, 
and were soon stowed away in the cabins and with the crowd on deck. 
The last man of our party had just leapt from the plank when the boat 
cast off, and we found ourselves steaming out of the harbour, the bill for 
1500 franes still lying on the dinner-table, and our valuable carpet-bags 
and umbrellas remaining as a pledge for the honesty of our intentions. 
Something or other must, however, have occurred to excite suspicion 
shortly after our departure ; probably the arrival of the colonel’s friend 
to fix the time and place for the duel, for just as we were clearing the 
two wooden piers which form the entrance of the port, my ears, which 
are uncommonly quick, distinctly heard an outcry as of pursuit ; and, 
standing at the taffrail I plainly saw three or four gendarmes running as 
hard as they could pelt, headed by a little fellow, whom by the light of the 
rising moon, I distinctly recognised as Joseph the waiter. 

“ Steamers never stop for passengers who may be late ?”’ I observed to 
the captain, pointing to this active little personage. 

a ~ se uts back for nobody,” grunted the commander, and we crossed 
the bar at the moment when the little waiter had gained the absolute 
extremity of the pier, and I saw him waving his arms aloft in the agony 
of despair. He shouted with all the energy of a frantic Frenchman, and 
I, at any rate, was able to hear his words ; they were compressed into 
malediction and a lament, and were thus shaped :—“ Sacré nom de 
Dieu! Voila mes dix-neuf francs qui s'en vont! Voila le Swet, Mos 
qui t ?” 

e reached England in safety. I have abjured duelling, on principle ; 
but unfortunately other circumstances have introduced me to the treadmill. 

“The wheel has come full circle—I am here.” 

Brigzton, June 12, 1847. 
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Forsan et hxc olim meminisse juvabit. 


Theodore Hook—His Hilarity different from that of Charles Mathews—His 
unrivalled Talent as an Extemporiser—His Sanctum in Charlotte-street— 
The Thunder-storm— The Sadler’s Wells’ Burletta—How he sometimes 
escaped from his Pranks—Returns from the Mauritius—Edits'the John Bull 
— Dinner at Lady Stepney’s—Contrast of Hook, “ Abroad and at Home.” — 
His Death—Subscription for his Children—Notices of Lady Stepney and 
Parson Cannon. 


I HAVE said that Charles Mathews, with his unrivalled powers of 
mimicry, his inexhaustible fund of anecdote, and his mirth-provoking 
comic songs, was a constant source of amusement at our Sydenham merry 
meetings; but, perhaps, Theodore Hook might have been crowned by 
the laughter-lovers as the more genuine and natural Momus of the party. 
The former had a decided genius for a particular species of pleasantry, 
and he loved to display it in congenial society, partly, because every one 
likes to show off the talent in which he knows himself to excel, partly, 
because he received pleasure in giving it to his companions ; but his exhi- 
bitions, so far from appearing to be the spontaneous overflow of a joyous 
temperament, sometimes gave you the bc aig that they were rather 
efforts to enliven a disposition not naturally gay. Even to his pleasant 
sallies his irritability imparted an occasional petulance that tended to con- 
firm such a belief; they were often, however, rendered more piquant by 
this peevishness of manner, which was, perhaps, after all, rather apparent 
than real, and people willingly make allowance for the occasional bad 
temper of a good-natured man. 

Far different was the effect produced by the unvaried and irrepressible 
ebullience of Theodore Hook’s vivacity, which was a manifest exuberance 
from the conjunction of rampant animal spirits, a superabundance of cor- 
poreal vitality, a vivid sense of the ludicrous, a consciousness of his own 
unparalleled readiness, and a self-possession, not to say an effrontery, that 
nothing could daunt. Indulging his natural frolicksomeness rather to 
amuse himself than others, he was not fastidious about the quality of his 
audience, whom he would startle by some outrageous horse-play, or i 
tical joke, if he found them too stupid for puns, jests, and songs. us 
you were always sure of him ; he required no preparation, no excitement, 

e was never out of sorts, never out of spirits, never unprepared for a 
sally however hazardous, a prank however mad. If the writer of these 
notices confesses that he sometimes participated in these questionable 
freaks, he begs permission to state, in extenuation for both parties, that 
he is now speaking of Hook in the earlier portion of his career. 

The century must have been young when I first met him at the house 
of the late Nat. Middleton, the al then living in Charles-street, St. 
James’s-square. A large dinner-party was assembled, and before the 
ladies had withdrawn, the improvisatore was requested to favour the com- 

y with a song; his compliance was immediate and unembarrassed, as 
if it were an affair of no difficulty ; and the verses, turning chiefly upon 
the names of the guests, only once varied by an allusion to some occur- 
rence of the moment, were so pointed and sparkling, that I hesitated not 
to express my total disbelief in the possibility of their being extempora- 
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neous, am opinion which some “ goodnatured friend” repeated to the 
i 4 “Oh, the unbelieving dog !” exclaimed the vocalist. ‘‘ Tell him 
if i am called upon again, he himself shall dictate the subject and the 
tune, which of course involves the metre; but it must be some common 
air.” All this took place; and the second song proving still 
more brilliant than the first, I made a very humble palinode for-my mis- 
trust, and expressed the astonishment and delight with which his truly 
wonderful performance had electrified me. Not without difficulty, how- 
ever, had I been enabled to believe my own ears, and several days elapsed 
before I had completely recovered from my bewilderment, for, as an occa- 
sional rhymester, I could well appreciate the difficulty of the achieve- 
ment. 

Some months after this encounter, while on my way to call upon a 
friend in Bedford-square, I was overtaken by so sudden a storm of thunder, 
lightning, and rain, that I took shelter in the door-way of a house in. 
Charlotte-street, where I had hardly ensconced myself, x a figure ran 
helter skelter to my side, seeking, as I imagined, the same protection as 
myself. It proved, however, to be Theodore Hook, who, after expressing 
his pleasure at our unexpected meeting, told me that the house was his 
father’s, and opening the door with a latch-key, asked me to put into the 
paternal port until the storm was over; an invitation which I readily 
accepted, and was ushered into a small back drawing-room, his own 
peculiar sanctum. A sketch of this apartment, from the reminiscences of 
an associate, is thus given in the Quarterly Review (vol. lxxvii., p. 56). 
“‘ The tables, chairs, mantelpiece, piano, were all covered with a litter of 
letters, MS. music, French plays, notes, tickets, rhyming dictionaries ; 
and not a seat to be had.” Such was its plight at the time of my induc- 
tion, with the addition of a half-finished bottle of wine, of which, after 
offering me a glass, he tossed off a large bumper, so early were sown the 
seeds of that propensity which gained upon him so lamentably in after- 
life! The day was sultry, the windows had been left open, so had the 
piano, at which Hook seated himself, and looking up at the sky, while he 
accompanied himself on the instrument, he sang in rhyme an extempora- 
neous defiance of the still-raging storm, in terms so darin and unmea- 
sured, that while I was piped by his cleverness, I was infinitely more 
astounded by his outrageous audacity. We all know that a thunder- 
storm, the merely fortuitous strife of the elements, is produced by the 
collision of air-driven clouds ; but the certain destructiveness and uncer- 
tain direction of the death-fraught electric spark, and the lingering 
delusion—not unassociated, perhaps, with our boyish recollections of the 
Jupiter Tonans, that these terrific fulminations are the voice of au 
offended deity, are calculated to awaken a feeling of vague solemnity, 
even in the minds of the most reckless. Not such, however, was its effect 

n Hook, who, as the storm died away, a result which he attributed to 
his own menaces, began to imitate the retiring thunder on his instrument. 

“ Are you not afraid of the fate of Salmoneus ?” I inquired. 

‘No; but the storm is afraid of me,” he replied; and, at the same 
time, throwing down one of his gloves as a gauntlet, he sang a challenge 
to the clouds, inviting them to return and renew the contest, if they were 
not satisfied with the defeat they had already sustained. 

Let not any one accuse him of intentional profaneness ; it was the mere 
out-burst of boisterous temerity, proceeding from intoxication of animal 
spirits, and a desire to astonish Anis auditor, in which latter object he 
certainly succeeded. 
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Retaining his seat at the piano, after the conclusion of this strange 
escapade, he asked me whether he should give me an extem ri om 
scene, with imitations of the principal rs, or a s Wells’ 
burletta, such as was then currently performed in that suburban theatre. 
The latter won my preference, and most complete, as well as entertain- 
ing, was the performance. The morning song of Patty the dairy- 
maid, as she sallied forth to milk her cows, the meeting, and the duet 
with her rustic lover, Hodge, the scolding of the cross old mother at her 
staying away so long from the her vindication by the good-tem- 

father, all given, music as as words, in an unpremeditated trio 
—the advent of the squire—his jovial hunting-song—his dishonourable 
proposals to Patty, and their indignant rejection—his quarrel with H 
massings of the happy pois, navunced by © Soory pos! ams Go viligs 

0 air, announc a merry e 

bells, were all mils with such a pealiet imitation of the Sadler’s 
Wells’ libretto, as well as of the characters introduced, that his prompti- 
tude and versatility filled me with an ——— amazement. 

A rollicking buffoonery, and puns, and jests, and extemporaneous son 
and practical jokes of the most ast i were Hook's aaah: 
minant characteristics, but he occasionally indulged a quiet drollery, not 
less laughable than his witty flashes. I once met him at a a 
where his spirit seemed to be rebuked by the presence of two solemn- 
looking elderly noblemen, until the subject having turned upon Shak- 
speare, one oft the company observed that the only individual of all his 
acquaintance who thought that illustrious poet over-rated, was Perry, of 
the Morning Chronicle. ae 

‘“‘ This excites no surprise in me,” said Hook, v vely ; “ you 
must recollect that the bard has gone out of his way, a ear oe em 
beverage for another, for the express purpose of passing him by, and 
showing him a slight.” 

“ Beverage! Slight! What can you mean ?” demanded two or three 
voices. 

“ Why, in that well-known line—‘ To suckle fools and chronicle small- 
beer’—is it not manifest that he ought to have written —‘ Chronicle 
Perry ?” 

Sheer as was its absurdity, the oddness of the remark, and the d 
seriousness with which it was propounded, shook the commoners wi 
laughter, and even elicited a smile from the peers. 

Often have I sate upon tenterhooks, for fear of the consequences, while 
Hook has been playing off his pranks with an impertinence that could 
hardly fail to be detected and resented; and more than once have I 
known him to be indebted to his legs for his escape. When suppi 
with him one night at the Hummums, he made such a polite Minuk 
attack, by mimicry and every species of annoyance, upon a corpulent, 
respectable-looking, country gentleman, sitting in the same box, that at 
length he turned fiercely round upon his tormentor, exclaiming, 

“ What the devil do you mean by this impertinence ?” 

“‘ My dear sir,” replied Theodore, blandly, “ my meaning can be ex- 
plained to your entire satisfaction, if you will allow me to say one word 
to you at the door of the coffee-room.” 

“ Well, sir, well,” growled the stranger, “I do expect entire satisfac- 
tion, and am ready to hear what you have got to say.” 

With which words he stalked to the door, which he had no sooner 
reached, than Hook resumed, 
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“ You are to understand, sir, I have laid a wager with my friend that 
I can run to the pit entrance of Drury Lane theatre faster you can. 
Mind, we are to start when I clap my hands,” which signal he instantly 
gave, and took to his heels with a speed that soon carried him out of 
sight of his fat and fuming victim. 

By the same safe, but not very dignified expedient, did he extricate 
himself from a still more perilous dilemma at Sydenham. One Sunday 
afternoon a party of us were strolling through the village, just as the 
inhabitants were returning from church, when Hook, having suddenly 
turned down his shirt-collar, pushed back his curly hair, and assumed a 
puritanical look, jumped into an empty cart by the road-side, and began 
to hold forth in the whining tones of a field preacher. Gathering our- 
selves in front to listen to him, we formed the nucleus of a congregation, 
which presently included a score or two of open-mouthed labourers and 
country crones. So enthusiastic and so devout were the sham preacher’s 
manner and matter, that he commanded the deep attention of his auditors, 
until, with a startling change of voice and look, he poured forth a volley 
of loud and abusive vulgarities, jumped from the cart, and ran across the 
fields, pursued by a couple of incensed rustics, who soon, however, aban- 
doned a chase which they found to be hopeless. That we might not be 

ted of any participation in this gross and inexcusable outrage, of 
which, indeed, all of us were really innocent, and many of us completel 
ashamed, we joined in the fierce indignation of the bystanders, fully 
assenting to their prediction that the perpetrator would inevitably 
come to be hanged in this world, and be provided with particularly warm 
quarters in the next. 

At our Sydenham festivities, where an almost Saturnalian licence was 
allowed, it may well be supposed that Hook, under the excitement of 
wine, added to a temperament naturally half wild with spirits, did not 
always restrain his merriment “ within the limits of becoming mirth.” 
Sooth to say, his transgressions in this respect were apt to be inordinate. 
On one such occasion, when a cluster of villagers were seen listening at the 
window which abutted upon the road, it was proposed that the servant 
should be sent to disperse them; but the good-natured host refused his 
assent, exclaiming, “‘ Pooh, pooh! let them alone; they like to be 
shocked; I happen to know it. Besides, they may never Soe another 
opportunity of hearing the wags of London.” A precious opinion they 
must have formed of these same wags! 

Again let me remind the reader that all these, and many similar out- 
breaks, together with the thousand and one minor acts of tomfoolery of 
which no record has been made, were perpetrated by Hook in his earlier 
days, some time before he received his ill-fated appointment to the treasur- 
ership of the Mauritius. Every one knows the painful and humiliating 
circumstances that occasioned him to be sent home from that colony as 
a prisoner. After a long investigation, the Audit Board declared him a 
defaulter to the amount of 12,0002. though he himself never admitted a 
deficiency of more than 9000/7. Great doubts were entertained as to his 
reception in society; and he himself, as if anxious to avoid publicity, was 
stated to be residing, for his father was then dead, in some humble 
suburban lodging. At this juncture I was no longer a Londoner ; and 
thus I lost sight of him, and rarely even heard of him, until he made 
himself notorious as a sort of literary gladiator for the Tory party, 
writing scurrilous lampoons upon the persecuted and cruelly-used Queen 
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Caroline, and editing the newly-established John Bull newspaper, the 
leading features of which were a zealous advocacy of the slave-trade, 
occasional licentiousness of language, with an unsparing malignity, ran- 
cour, and personality, in its attacks upon the queen’s defenders, the 
Whigs and the Liberals. We have a clue to the good taste of the 
aristocracy and clergy of that day, by which classes it was principally 
suppo when we state, on the authority of Hook's own diary, that at 
one period his receipts from the paper were as high as 20001 a year ! 
To any delicate or chivalrous refinement in his onslaughts, Hook had 
never made pretension; nor were the political sentiments of the 
John Bull, however extreme, inconsistent with his own. He was rabidly 
loyal; the idol of his idolatry being the immaculate George IV. ! 
His gratitude for the appointment to the Mauritius involved, moreover, 
a lively sense of benefits to come, for he was firmly persuaded that the 
sovereign would make good his defalcation by a grant from the privy 

urse. 
. An absence of several years from England, and my subsequent resi- 
dence in a provincial town, so completely separated me from Hook, that 
though I often heard of his “Sayings and Doings” I only caught 
infrequent personal glimpses of him. Rumour had ap rised me that he 
had been living too fast in a financial sense ; and his bloated, unhealthy 
appearance gave me painful assurance, at ne fresh interview, that the 
remark was equally applicable to his social habits. The last time I had 
the pleasure of dining in his company was in the year 1840, at the 
London residence of the late Lady Stepney. At this period his customary 
beverage was brandy and champagne in equal pore, with an infusion 
of some stimulating powder, which he generally carried about with him. 
Appetite for food seemed to have nearly failed him, but he sought com- 

nsation in champagne, and I could perceive little or no diminution of 
fis customary vivacity and his nang sallies. Willingly taking his place 
at the piano in the drawing-room, he commenced, “ by particular desire 
of several persons of distinction,” with the favourite mock cathedral 
chant of “The Little Birds do sing ;” after which he was prevailed upon 
to treat us with an extempore song, which proved as prompt, sparkling, 
and felicitous, as the best effusion of his best days. In the midst of it, 
Sir David Wilkie stole into the room, making his salutations in a 


whisper, lest he should disturb the singer, who was so far from being 


disconcerted, that he immediately introduced him to the company as 


“ His worthy friend, douce Davy Wilkie, 
Who needn’t speak so soft and silky,” 


since his entrance, instead of interrupting him, had supplied him with 
another verse. A minute or two afterwards a particle of candlewick fell 
upon the arm of Miss B-——, an incident which the vocalist instantly 
seized, by addressing the lady, and declaring that it excited no surprise 
in him whatever— 


“Since he knew very well, by his former remarks, 
That wherever she went she attracted the sparks.” 


In this impromptu style, his tumbler being duly replenished, he con- 
tinued to delight and astonish his auditors until, at the vereng of the 
tell-tale clock, striking the little hours, they tore themselves reluctantly 
away. 


Poor, dear, fascinating, mirth-dispensing, body and mind afflicted 
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ruined p his i ing embarrassments, his waning health, 
his wasted li end the felt approaches of that death which would leave 
his creditors unpaid, his children and their mother utterly destitute! The 
firework had been played off ; it had flashed, ab aielick aiieniine 
light and cheerfulness around, delighting all by its ever-changing and 
ever-charming forms and hues; and nothing now was left but the dark- 
ened, unsightly framework of the wheel, worn, wasted, and shattered by 
its own brilliant gyrations, under an artificial and self-consuming impulse. 
A few weeks before the dinner-party at which I had seen him Loniseng in 
all his glory, and apparently sharing the happiness that he conferred, he 
had made the following entry in his diary :— 

“ Jan. 1st, 1840.—To-day another year opens upon me with a vast 
load of debt and many incumbrances. I am suffering under constant 
anxiety and depression of spirits, which nobody who sees me in society 
new ; but why should I suffer my own private worries to annoy my 

He died next year, and was buried in Fulham churchyard, but few 
mourners, and none of any rank or fame following him to the grave. 
Not they! More deeply would they have regretted the loss of a favourite 
ae dog than of their dead lion! The popular player, mountebank, 
and buffoon had taken his benefit in the shape of invitations, banquets, 
jollifications, metropolitan revels, and the run of rural castles, when 
man of genius and pleasantry was wanted to enliven the dulness of the 

; and the sacrificers had now nothing further to do with or for 
ir victim. No, nor for Ais victims! the produce of his books and 
other effects, about 2500/., having been surrendered to the crown as the 
privileged creditor, and his children and their mother being thus left 
— a subscription was opened for their assistance, to which the 
ing of Hanover generously transmitted 500/., probably in 
remembrance of the able assistance he had received from Hook’s pen, 
when a malignant and groundless outcry was raised on account of the 
suicide of Sellis, his majesty’s German servant. Some of the friends of 
the deceased in middle life came forward with liberal donations, “ but 
few, very few of those who had either profited as politicians by Theodore 
Hook’s zeal and ability, or courted him in their lofty circles for the fas- 
cination of his wit, have as yet been found to show any feeling for his 
unfortunate offspring.”* Amusing enough, considering the quarters 
whence it emanated, was the excuse offered for this sordid shabbiness. 
Feelings of propriety, and decorum, and morality arrested their contribu- 
tions ; they could not patronise natural children, so that the additional 
misfortune and need of these poor innocents was made a pretext for not 
relieving them! This may be a good conventional and social plea, though 
Idoubt whether it be in accordance with the charity enjoined in the 
Scriptures. But we are a virtuous and a religious people, and there is 
no morality so strict and straitlaced, nor any so economical withal, as 
that which takes the pocket for its Bible ! 


* Quarterly Review, vol. lxxii., p. 103. 
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It has been objected to the interesting biographical notice of Hook in 
the Quarterly Review, that it lets the reader too much behind the scenes 
of his private life, and does not evince the kindly and defensive spiri 
Which iaigfid! hase eon expected Sienn tis wen; whe wit widibn to 
have been the intimate associate of the deceased. For this charge I 
cannot see any tenable foundation. “Plato is my friend, but Truth is 
more my friend,” is still a sound critical canon, and de mortuis nil nist 
verum is an improvement on the original quotation. The editor of an 
influential periodical has contracted moral responsibilities to the public 
which forbid the indulgence of prepossessions in favour of an individual, 
however manifest his genius, whose life and conduct present but equivocal 
claims to the sympathy of the world. A cursory but honest biography, 
not an apology was the critic’s object, and if he have exhibited an i 
at all, it is on the extenuating rather than the inculpatory side. The 
early errors of the deceased are attributed to a neglected education, and 
the mistakes of a kind but weak father ; mitigating “« are urged for 
his malversation at the Mauritius; but no attempt been made to 
conceal or palliate the fatal and imprudences which debarred 
him from that station in society to which he was so fully entitled by his 
talents, and led him to throw away those golden opportunities which 
ought to have secured his happiness by placing him in a position of 
honour and independence. As one of the friends of Theodore Hook, I 
give my cordial assent to the concluding sentence of the Review :-— 
“We are not afraid that any of his real friends will suspect us of re- 
garding his memory without tenderness, because we have discharged 
our duty by telling what we believed to be the truth.” 

Let me be ind with a passing reminiscence of Lady Stepney, of 
whom mention has been made in this article. Gentle, amiable, friendly, 
in every respect a lady, and utterly incapable of saying or doing an un- 
kind thing, she mistook her vocation when she claimed to be a lite 
character and a poetess. Yet the ambition was an honourable one, and if 
she failed, it might at least be said of her, as of Phaeton—“ magnis 
tamen excidit ausis.” Nor was she altogether free from the foible of 
imagining herself to be quite as attractive, if not quite as oung: as she 
had been; but this delusion she shared with so many medizval co 
nions, that it may be deemed a general, rather than an individual, weak- 
ness. Proud of her small literature, as well as her small foot, which she 
took good care to display, she was equally well pleased whether you 
perused and admired the one or the other. With two such hobbies to 
ride she could not be otherwise than happy, except when puzzled as to the 
ehoice ; a predicament in which I once beheld her. Pretending to be 
much offended, she sidled up to one friend after another, exclaiming,— 

“Have you heard what Lady M says of me? She declares that 
people only read my books because I am so pretty. How very ill- 
natured !” but the smile lurking under the assumed look of displeasure, 
contradicted the exclamation. 

Such was her self-deception, touching her position as a writer, that she 
never suspected the persiflage of which ie was sometimes made the object. 
The conversation once turning upon the advantages of being known as 
an author, Theodore Hook, ever ready for a grave hoax, observed— 

“Why, it is all very well in some cases, such as mine for instance, 
where you do not attempt to rise beyond mediocrity, and could not if you 
would. Nobody is then jealous of you, and, therefore, nobody cares to 
malign you; but the moment you obtain pre-eminence and fame, and 
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surpass all competitors, they hate you, and envy you, and make you 
the Se area aid a a "lake at Sir alter Scott. Few 
men have attained so exalted a position, few have borne their faculties so 

in their high office; and yet, how unsparingly has he been 
attacked by Hazlitt ! No one, however, is so competent to give an opinion 
upon this subject as our distinguished hostess. Do not you find, Lady 
os a that your similar position exposes you to the same sort of petty 

spiteful detraction ?” 

As he spoke, he looked earnestly at her ladyship, as if anxious to hear 
her reply, while he thrust his tongue into his cheek, and winked at his 
companions, as soon as he turned his head. 

“« Now, really,” said the duped authoress, quietly assuming the seat 
beneath the summa biverticis umbra Parnassi, thus ironically assigned to 
her, “ I cannot say that J have much to complain of in that respect. To 
be sure, I do read now and then very unhandsome criticisms upon my 
works, but as I know that they proceed from nothing but malice and envy 
of my superior success, I consider them to be compliments rather than 
any thing else. No, I have never regretted my becoming an authoress.” 

Such ridicule, even though undetected by its object, was a very unfair 
return for her ladyship’s hospitality ; but it was more kind, perhaps, to 
confirm her in this gratissimus error, than to disabuse her of it. No one who 
knew her could have the heart to give her pain; and I need not, there- 
fore, add, that these anecdotes would never have been committed to paper 
in her lifetime. 

Before I quit the subject of Theodore Hook, I may state that the original 
of the “ Godfrey Moss,” introduced into his novel of ‘“ Gilbert Gurney,” 
as incumbent of the very appropriate rectory of ‘ Fuddley-cum-pipes,” 
was an unbeneficed clergyman, named Cannon, one of the priests of the 
household, an eccentric humorist, and one of the novelist’s most conge- 
nial compotators. Many, many years ago, I met “ Parson Cannon,” as 
he was familiarly called, at the table of Mr. Croker, when that gentleman 
lived at Fulham, and also when he had apartments in Kensington Palace; 
but whatever might have been his quaint drollery, or his convivial qualities 
when stimulated by a pipe and spirit castor, with two or three cronies, 
they were not conspicuous in a mixed company. He was a good singer, 
however, of English ballads, and when performing on the piano or the 
organ, he really seemed to be inspired. The last time I encountered him 
was at the extremity of the pier at Ryde, waiting for a sailing-boat, for he 
almost lived upon the sea. Enveloped in a shaggy Dreadnought coat, he 
appeared utterly unconscious of the pelting rain, so busily was he employed 
in preparing an a for boiling the kettle which always went afloat 
with him, that he might be constantly supplied with his favourite 
beverage—hot gin and water. By a crescendo process in the former, and 
a diminuendo in the latter of these ingredients, his potations eventually 
became too strong for the health, either of his body or his mind. ow 
elected president of the punch-bowl, when that beverage crowned the 
jovial night, he used jocosely to remark that few people had mixed more 
in society than himself ; but, in after years, as we learn from the recently 
published Memoir of his friend, the Rev. R. H. Barham, author of the 
_ bs own Legends,” he sank into a toping and voluntary exile at 
Twickenham, and, under the influence of the slow poison to which he had 
become a slave, finally expired—“ deep sunk in childhood’s night.” 
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THE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


I.— NORTH AND SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEANS, 


THE expedition under Sir James Clark Ross to the Southern and 
Antarctic regions, was sent out by her majesty’s government, at the 
instigation of a Committee of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, seconded by the Council of the Royal Society. 

Its immediate objects were the improvement of knowledge in Terrestrial 
Magnetism in the Southern Hemisphere. But sufficient important geo- 

phical discoveries, and sufficient openings to commerce have been 
elicited by the exploratory voyages thus performed, to satisfy all thinking 
persons that a great maritime country like our own should ever be with- 
out expeditions of discovery and research at work, both by land and by sea. 

As the discovery of the great rivers Darling and Murray by Captain 
Sturt, and Dr. Leichhardt’s exploratory journey of 1800 miles, at once 
opened to the settler in Australia new and extensive fields of enterprise, 
and connected settlements, heretofore remote, with one another, so 
Sir James Ross’s expedition gave length, breadth, and height to the 
great Antarctic Continent, enlivened its icy solitudes with an active vol- 
cano loftier than Etna, and, what is of more practical importance, opened 
to commercial enterprise seas in which, hitherto beyond the reach of their 
persecutors, whales of the common black, the large hunch-back and 
sperm species, congregate in innumerable hosts. On the 29th Decem- 
ber, 1840, south of latitude 63 deg. 20 min., Sir James narrates that 
they might have killed any number of whales they pleased. They were of 
an unusually large size, and so tame that the ships, sailing close past, did 
not seem to disturb them. Again, on the 14th January, 1841, being 
in latitude 71 deg. 50 min. and longitude 172 deg. 20 min., during the 
whole day, wherever the eyes were turned, the blasts of whales were to 
be seen. Truly may Sir James remark, that “a fresh source of national 
and individual wealth is thus opened to commercial enterprise, and if 
pursued with boldness and perseverance, it cannot fail to be abundantly 
productive.” 

The “a was composed of the Erebus, a bomb of 370 tons, of 
strong build, with a capacious hold, commanded by Sir James C. Ross ; 
and the Terror, a vessel of 340 tons, originally strengthened for contend- 
ing with the ice of the Arctic seas, and commissioned by Commander 
Francis R. M. Crozier. With a chosen body of officers and efficient 
crews, the vessels sailed from Margate Roads on the evening of the 30th 
September, 1839. “It is not easy,” says Sir James, “to describe the 
joy and light-heartedness we all felt as we passed the entrance of the 
Channel, bounding before a favourable breeze over the blue waves of the 
ocean, fairly embarked in the enterprise we had all so long desired to 
commence, and freed from the anxious and tedious operations of our pro- 
tracted, but requisite, preparation.” 

The expedition anchored, on the 20th October, in Funchal Roads. 
While at Madeira, in addition to the magnetic and astronomical observa- 
tions, the altitude of Pico Ruivo, the highest mountain of the island, was 
determined to be 6097-08 or 6102°90 English feet, according as Gay, 
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Lussac’s, or Rudberg’s measure be taken for the expansion of heat. 
Colonel Sabine’s observations made the same peak about a hundred feet 
less, while Lieutenant Wilkes, United States tee made it nearly 140 
feet higher. 

On the 13th of November the tents and instruments were landed on 
Quail Island (Cape Verd Islands), but the expedition had already learned, 
and all further experience corroborated the important fact, that with 
Mr. Fox’s improvements, more reliance could always be placed on magnetic 
determinations made on board ship than on any made on shore, where the 
nature of the soil presents so many sources of di even under the 
most favourable circumstances. 

As the expedition crossed the intertropical ocean a variety of important 
and curious observations were made. On the 27th of November the 
planet Venus was seen near the zenith, notwithstanding the brightness of 
the meridian sun, and they were also enabled to observe a higher stratum 
of clouds moving ex im an opposite direction to the trade winds. - 

Those remarkable islets, called St. Paul’s Rocks, were ascertained 
to be composed of hornstone, resting on kaolin, veined with ser- 
pentine ; and although Mr. Darwin considers the rocks not to be of 
igneous origin, as hornstone forms the basis of the older porphyries, 
and is associated in such forms with feldspar often passing into kaolin, 
as in the Pentland Hills, near Edinburgh, although not volcanic, still 
there ‘can be little doubt as to their igneous origin. ‘The whole group,” 
says Mr. M’Cormick (who, by the by, is very loose and unscientific in fie 
expressions, when he speaks of a calcareous-looking substance, which 
does not effervesce with acids), “ presents, at a single glance, the most 
striking effects of the agency by which they have been forced upwards.” 

While at St. Paul’s, one of the party, in attempting to wade across a 
narrow channel, was taken off his feet by a heavy wave, and was for some 
time in imminent peril. Frequently he regained the margin of the shore, 
and s led to maintain his hold, but he was as frequently carried back 
by the retiring wave. He at length succeeded in crawling up the rocks, 

y weakened by his long-continued exertions. 

At length, with the southern cross in view, they passed the magnetic 
equator in lat. 13 deg. 45 min. south, and long. 30 deg. 41 min. west, 
and fetched Trinidad on the 17th of December. Being a volcanic island 
the station here was utterly valueless for magnetic determinations. Hors- 
burgh mentions that the island abounds with wild pigs and goats ; but 
only one of the latter was seen. 

On the 3rd January, 1840, being in lat. 27 deg. 26 min. south, and 
long. 17 deg. 29 min. west, the weather and all other circumstances pro- 
pitious, soundings were obtained with 2425 fathoms of line, a depression of 
the bed of the ocean beneath its surface very little short of the elevation 
of Mont Blane above it. 

On the 31st January, the expedition anchored in St. Helena Roads, 
and here Lieutenant Lefroy, R.A., was landed to establish a permanent 
magnetic observatory, although, as was invariably the case on all volcanic 
islands, it was found quite impossible to obtain correct measures of the 
magnetic elements by reason of the large amount of disturbing in- 

ces. 

On the 22nd February, being again at sea, a number of cuttle fish 
sprang on board over the weather bulwark, fifteen or sixteen feet high. 
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Several of them passed entirely across the ship, and altogether not less 
than fifty were found upon the decks. The water was at the time quite 

At length, on the 17th March, the expedition arrived in St. Simon's 
ee eee ee ed 


Il.—THE GREAT SOUTHERN OCEAN AND ITS ISLANDS. 

From the Cape, the expedition sailed towards Prince Edward’s Island, 
the first southerly land met with upon the verge of the great Southern 
Ocean; but not only was extremely severe weather encountered on the 
posege, but it continued to blow so hard during the time that the Erebus 

y off and on in sight of land, and all hopes of effecting a landing were 
obliged to be abandoned. Thus it still remains matter of doubt whether 
Captain Cook was in the right or not, when he says that he could distin- 
guish trees and shrubs on island. Sir James thinks that the t 
circumnavigator was mistaken ; but as Lord Auckland’s and Campbell’s 
Islands, in a lower parallel and another hemisphere, have a tree and shrub 
vegetation, there is no reason, except the exceeding distance from main 
land, why Prince Edward's Island should not also be similarly provided 
with timber. 

Penguin, or Inaccessible Island, with its ledges covered with birds, was 
next passed, Beyond this it was with great difficulty that a landing 
was effected on Possession Island. Sir James Ross had undertaken to 
convey provisions from Cape Town to a of seamen, who were 
employed on this island in capturing the sea elephant. When the party 
was found, Sir James says they looked more like Esquimaux than civilised 
beings, but filthier far in dress and person. Their clothes were 
literally soaked in oil, and smelt most offensively. They wore boots of 

guins’ skins, with the feathers turned inwards. Yet these poor fellows 
did not dislike either their island prison or their occupation. They lived 
upon portions of their prizes, rock fish, which were abundant, and eggs of 
sea birds, which could be collected by boat loads, those of the albatross 
weighing a pound each. Wild ducks are so numerous in a lake on the 
island, that dogs got any number whenever they were wanted, and the 
neighbouring island appropriately—at least for the present—called “ Pig 
Island,” was so overrun with these animals, the breed of which was left 
by Captain Distance in 1834, that, to use the islanders’ own words, “ you 
can hardly land for them.” 

Leaving the south end of Possession Island, which is of volcanic origin, 
and about twenty miles long by ten broad, the Erebus steered along the 
southern coast of East Island, also of voleanic origin, and with pinnacles 
at least four thousand feet high. Beyond this, on the morning of the 
3rd May, when in lat. 47 deg. 17 min. south, and long. 58 deg. 
50 min. east, the first piece of antarctic ice was seen. The great alba- 
tross, the large dark petrel, the speckled Cape pigeon, and two or three 
different kinds of stormy petrel now added a degree of cheerfulness to the 
navigation, which contrasted strongly with the dreary and unvarying 
stillness of the tropical — where not a sea-bird is to be seen, except 


only in the vicinity of its few scattered islets. Whales, seals, and shoals 


of porpoises were seen at the same time, and beds of floating sea-weed 
furnished harvests of living things for the naturalists. 
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On the 14th May both ships were snugly anchored at the head of 
that most beautiful natural harbour, called Christmas Harbour, in Ker- 
uelen Island. This island, like most others in the great Southern 
Oeeas is of volcanic origin. Basalt, often prismatic, and trap rocks pre- 
vail, and form bold , with columns, isolated masses, as pictured 
by Cook, and hills with oval-shaped craters, the highest of which, called 
Table Mount, is 1350 feet in elevation. There are also singular isolated 
hills, of what Mr. M’Cormick, the geologist of the expedition, calls “an 
igneous kind of arenaceous rock,” no doubt Tephrines or Perperinos. A 
still more interesting feature in the geology of the island is the numer- 
ous seams of coal, varying in thickness from a few inches to four feet, and 
found imbedded in the trap rock. : 

The whole island appears deeply indented by bays and inlets, and 
the surface is inte by numerous small lakes and water-courses. 
The forests, which evidently at one period clothed the land, having been 
destroyed by successive overflowings of volcanic matter, the island has 
since remained in a state of almost vegetable desolation. A narrow belt 
of green grass ran along the quiet shores of the harbour, succeeded b 
large rounded masses of a dirty green or rusty brown colour, due, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hooker, the able botanist of the expedition, to the predomi- 
nance of a curious umbelliferous plant, allied to the Bolax or “ Balsam 
Bog” of the Falkland Islands. On the weather side of the island was 
also a carpet of vegetation, and bogs in which the party sank knee —_ 
at every step. Higher on the hills vegetation only existed in scatte 
tufts. There were no shrubs but among the few phoenogamic plants (of 
which there were only eighteen altogether) was the a cabbage 
plant (Pringlea antiscorbutica). This valuable vegetable, which possesses 
all the good qualities of its English namesake, abounds upon the island, 
and constitutes a most important resource to a crew long confined to salt 
provisions. For one hundred and thirty days the crews of the Erebus 
and JYerror required no fresh vegetable but this esculent. 

There is also abundant food for cattle. The sheep landed from the 
ships throve wonderfully, and soon got into condition. They also became 
so shy that they were obliged to be shot when wanted. 

No land animals were seen on the island, but the footsteps of a pony 
or ass were observed on the snow. The sea elephants and seals are now 
few in number, but whales are still numerous. Many varieties of fish, 
some of which were acceptable to the table, were taken, and fifteen 
different species of water-fowl were shot, among which were some deli- 
cious ducks. Only three or four insects were observed. 

The weather was exceedingly tempestuous during the stay of the 
expedition at this little known island; so much so as to prevent any 
extensive surveys being effected, but the other observations were carried 
on as usual, 

On the 20th July the vessels stood out to sea, passing close along 
Terror Reef and on the 27th the two ships were parted in a gale of 
wind. On the 30th Mr. Robertson the boatswain fell overboard and was 
drowned. On the 16th August after beating up into Storm Bay, 
the Erebus anchored at the entrance of the Derwent in Tasmania, and 
the next day was off Fort Mulgrave where the Zerror had arrived the 
day before. 


A permanent observatory was established at Hobart Town, or as it is 
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now locally written, for the sake of brevity, Hobarton, and the expedition re- 
ceived great assistance from the Governor, Sir John Franklin, Here Sir 
James Ross was naturally somewhat mortified to learn that two expeditions 
—a French one under Captain D’Urville, and another from the United States 
under Lieutenant Charles Wilkes—had, to a certain extent, anticipated his 
objects by selecting the very place for penetrating to the southward, for the 
exploration of which, he says, they were well aware at the time that the 
expedition under his command was expressly preparing. While we 
cannot help observing that it is to be hoped that inter-national rivalry 
may always manifest itself in such a harmless manner, still it is impos- 
sible not to feel that there is something very childish and undignified in 
such proceedings. It reflects no great oils on the national pride or 
honour of the two nations thus concerned in struggling to deprive Sir 
James Ross of the gratification of first discovering a few ice-bound 
and useless lands. 

The result, however, of this rivalry was productive of unanticipated suc- 
cess to the British, for it led the commander of the expedition to select a 
different meridian in which to make his attempt to penetrate southward, 
and there is no doubt but it was owing to this circumstance that he dis- 
covered “ Victoria” land. 


III.—-AUCKLAND AND CAMPBELL ISLANDS AND THE SOUTHERN WHALE 
FISHERY. 


The expedition upon quitting Tasmania shaped its course in the first 
place for Auckland Islands, which they came in sight of on the 20th of 
November, or eight days from Hobart Town. Enderby Island afforded 
a well-sheltered anchorage, from whence the instruments were landed. 
Here they found two boards ae up, one by the French, the other by the 
American expedition. The first recorded “ Du 19 Janvier au 1 Fevrier, 
1840, decouverte da la Terre Adélie et determination du pdle magne- 
tique Austral!” 

The Auckland Islands, which were discovered, in 1806, by a whaler 
belonging to Messrs. Enderby, of Greenwich, are destined to become of 
high importance, since the exclusive possession has been ceded to those 
enterprising merchants, who have undertaken to form a company, for the 
purpose of carrying on from thence the southern whale fishery. 

“ Ina national point of view,” says Sir James Ross, “‘ whether as regards our 
maritime or commercial ascendency, an undertaking of this nature cannot fail 
to be of very great importance. Its successful accomplishment would prove 
the means of effectually restoring a profitable but decayed branch of our ma- 
ritime trade, and of diverting a large number of our most efficient seamen from 
the vessels of the United States of America, in which they are now employed. 
In the whole range of the vast Southern Ocean, no spot could be found com- 
bining so completely the essential requisites for a fixed whaling station.” 


The group, which consists of one large and several smaller islands, 
possesses, it appears, the great natural advantages of commodious har- 
bours, and of a plentiful supply of good water and wood. The largest 
island is about thirty miles long, and its extreme breadth is about fifteen 
miles. The foundation of theisland is volcanic. The loftiest hill, Mount 
Eden, attains an elevation of 1300 feet, and is clothed with grass to its 
summit. Indeed the whole land is covered with vegetation. A low forest 
skirts the shores, succeeded by a broad belt of brushwood, above which 
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grassy slopes extend to the summit of the hills. The woods consist of 
only four or five species of trees of very peculiar habits, and so gnarled 

stunted by the violence of the gales, as to afford an excellent shelter 
for a luxuriant undergrowth of bright green feathery ferns, and several 
ee herbs. 

here are no land animals, with the exception of the domestic pig, 
introduced several years ago, and now in a wild state. There are seven 
or eight land birds, all New Zealand species. Insects are abundant, and 
sand flies troublesome. In order to increase the resources of the islands, 
Sir James Ross landed two rams and four ewes, besides pigs: _ , and 
rabbits, for all of which there is abundant food. The hens ormed 
nests in well-concealed situations, and had laid several eggs before the 
expedition left. Besides these, gooseberry and currant bushes, and rasp- 
berry and strawberry plants were planted, and a variety of vegetable seeds 
were sown. 

Standing out to sea on the 12th December, the next day the expe- 
dition fetched Campbell Island, which is of nearly the same size as Enderby 
Island, having also two good harbours and hills 1500 feet in height. 
Being, however, 120 miles further to the south, the hills are less wooded, 
and have a more desolate appearance than those of the Auckland Islands, 
but the botanist found nearly the same number of native plants. There 
are, however, no longer any land birds, but water birds are proportionally 
more numerous. The albatross had formed their nests on the tops of the 
north-western cliffs of the island, and a great many of their eggs were 
obtained. The remains of some huts were found on each side of a cove 
to the north of the Erebus anchorage, as also the graves of several seamen 
who had evidently been employed in the seal-fishing, and amongst them 
that of a French woman who had been accidentally drowned by the up- 
setting of a boat in the harbour. | 





IV.—THE ICE-PACK. 


Quitting Campbell Island, the interest of the narrative assumes a more 
definite character. Captain Sir James Ross shaped his course thence 
directly south, that being the meridian upon which he had determined to 
attempt to penetrate into the antarctic ocean. The wind freshened to a 
strong gale almost as soon as they had cleared land on the 17th of De- 
cember, but still joy and hope are described as beaming on every face, 
for they knew themselves to be possessed of the best of human means to 
accomplish their purposes. 

We may also observe here that nothing can be more absurd than the 
statements to which currency has been given by international rivalry, that 
Sir James Ross selected this meridian, because he was apprehensive of an 
equally —_— failure with that which happened to the Americans and to 
the French, if he made the attempt in the same meridian that they did, 
and as was originally intended. The fact is, Sir James knew well that in 
his fortified ships, he could confidently run into and push his way through 
the outer pack or broad belt of ice which it would have been immediate 
destruction to'the American J’incennes, or the French Zelée and Astro- 
labe to have encountered ; and as it turned out, would have caused them 
to fail as signally on the meridian of Campbell Island as they did upon 
that of Hobarton. 

Stormy weather, with only a few intervals of calm, attended their pro- 
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as they neared the region of drift-ice and icebergs, or bergs as Sir 

ames designates them for simplicity’s sake, begot also by long familiarity. 
The ships sailed through the first duis of bergs on the 27th of Decem- 
oe ir — remarks that, unlike the icebergs of the Arctic Seas, 
| presented very little variety of form, but were generally of | 
dena very solid snpiuuntes ana by’ sevemnant eon cliff ae 
sides. Their tabular summit varied from 120 to 180 feet in height, and 
several of them were more than two miles in circumference. As the 
got further south they varied from one to ten miles in eireumference. A 
great many whales were seen, and they fed, as in the Arctic Seas, upon 
the Clio borealis and the beautiful little Argonauta arctica. 

The expedition crossed the Antarctic circle on the 1st of January, 
1840, and came at the same time to the edge of the main pack. “The 
white petrel ( Procellaria nivea) was flying about in great numbers. A 

mass of volcanic rock, many tons in weight, was seen upon a berg, 
a fact of great interest to geologists, as illustrative of the manner in 
which rocks may be transported from one place to another. Selecting 
the most favourable point to break through the outer edge of the pack, 
the ships, after about an hour’s hard thumping, forced their way into 
some small holes of water, connected by narrow lanes. They pursued 
their way through the pack by these channels, at times sustaining shocks 
which nothing but ships strengthened purposely for the service could 
have withstood. Many seals were seen basking on the ice as they sailed 
along, and the penguins scrambled over the ice and followed the ships at 
the call of the sailors. Several ‘new species of these birds were caught, 
as also a new kind of seal, remarkable for the total absence of ears. 

At length, on the 10th, they had a most cheering and extensive view 
from the mast-head of a clear open sea which lay beyond the pack. The 
course of the ships was now directed, full of confidence, towards the 
south magnetic pole, when suddenly an unexpected and insuperable ob- 
stacle presented itself between them and their wishes, in the shape of 
land, which on the 11th became plainly discernible, rising in lofty peaks, 
entirely covered with perpetual snow. 


V.—VICTORIA LAND AND EREBUS VOLCANO. 


The highest mountain of the range first perceived was called Mount 
Sabine, after Lieut.-Colonel Sabine, and towards this point the expedi- 
tion first directed its movements, closing the land about six p.m., when 
they found the shore lined with heavy pack-ice. They accordingly steered 
along this, past Capes Downshire and Adare, the last of which forms a 
remarkable projection of dark cliffs, apparently volcanic. 

It was a beautifully clear evening, and we had a most enchanting view of 
the two magnificent ranges of mountains whose lofty peaks, perfectly covered 
with eternal snow, rose to elevations varying from seven to ten thousand feet 
above the level of the ocean. The glaciers that filled their intervening valleys, 
and which descended from near the mountain summits, projected in many 

laces several miles into the sea, and terminated in lofty perpendicular cliffs. 

n a few places the rocks broke through their icy covering, by which alone we 
could be assured that land formed the nucleus of this, to appearance, enor- 
mous iceberg. 


Then came the naming of the newly-discovered mountains, an opera- 
tion which, according to the system at present adopted by our navigators, 
212 
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is attended with a certain unavoidable feeling of the ridiculous, even to 
those who are least open to such. First came the Admiralty Range, 
in which each of the lords—senior anc. junior —had their names 
attached to respective peaks. The two secretaries, Charles Wood and 
Sir John Barrow, had only a cape assi to each. Mount Sabine was 
at the same time ascertained to be rather less than 10,000 feet in eleva- 
tion, and about thirty miles from the coast. 

Favoured by very fine weather during the night, the ships succeeded 
in approaching so closely to some outlying small islands, as to effect a 
landing the next morning, when the ceremony of taking possession of these 
ice-bound and mewated lands, in the name of our most gracious sove- 
reign, Queen Victoria, was immediately proceeded with, and the flag of 
the country was planted amidst hearty cheers upon what was designated 
as Possession Island, in latitude 71 deg. 56 min. and longitude 171 deg. 
7 min. The proceeding did not, however, go off entirely without oppo- 
sition. The myriads of penguins which covered the whole surface of the 
island attacked the intruders vigorously as they waded through their 
ranks, pecking at them with their sharp beaks, and, to the last moment, 
disputing possession. 

On January 15th, having, after much stormy weather, fetched a more 
southerly latitude, they obtained a fine view of another magnificent chain 
of mountains, of which they had caught a glimpse a few days previously. 
“With a moderate southerly wind,” says Sir James, “ we had beauti- 
fully clear weather, and we saw them to great advantage ; and as we 
stood towards them, we gazed with feelings of indescribable delight upon 
a scene of grandeur and magnificence far beyond any thing we had be- 
fore seen or could have conceived.” 

These mountains were completely covered to their sharply-pointed 
summits with snow, and the elevations that were measured roughly varied 
from twelve to upwards of 14,000 feet. The names of the philosophers 
of England were now in request. The most eminent men of the Royal 
Society and of the British Association had each a — peak assigned 
to them. A snow and ice-clad immortality was conferred upon Sir John 
Herschel ; and Peacock, Whewell, and Lloyd had their own inaccessible 

ints of refuge in the Antarctic seas. Christie, Roget, and Wheatstone 
had only capes. This system of nomenclature reminds us of an anecdote 
which the zoologist, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, used to relate as a specimen of 
very bad taste, and of a total want of appreciation of natural historical 
honours, on the part of a friend of his, who had indignantly rejected the 
high compliment of having his name attached to a newly-discovered ba- 
boon! ‘The discoverer of the electric telegraph will leave behind him a 
monument of practical good done to his fellow-creatures of a very differ- 
ent character to that conferred by Sir James’s well-meant compliment. 
There is also, both intellectually and physically, an inevitably incongruous 
association of ideas suggested by such a nomenclature. Physically, we 
can imagine a Mount Murchison, but who can idealise a Mount Phillips? 
Intellectually we can assume a Mount Herschell, it is more difficult to 
associate the idea of a mountain intellect with some others of the chcsen 
few. 
Two more lofty mountains, one with a crater-like summit, were named 
ee and Melbourne. They are said to form two of the most 
remarkable objects of this most wonderful and magnificent mass of vol- 
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canic land. Proceeding with variable winds, and amidst many difficulties, 
into still more southerly latitudes, a little island, named after Sir John 
Franklin, was visited in the open sea, beyond which, on the 27th 
January, and being in latitude 76 deg. 6 min. south, longitude 168 
deg. 11 min. east, a mountain was discovered elevated 12,400 feet 
above the level of the sea, emitting flame and smoke in great profusion. 

This was the climax to the interest possessed by these great Antarctic 
Alps. It imparts the idea of life and activity to their vast snowy soli- 
tudes. As Sir James Ross truly remarks, “the discovery of an active 
volcano in so high a southern latitude, cannot but be esteemed a circum- 
stance of high geological importance and interest, and must contribute to 
throw some further light on the physical construction of our globe. The 
great volcano of the southern seas was not unappropriately named 
Erebus, and an extinct volcano to the eastward, inferior in height, but still 
higher than Mount Etna, was called Mount Terror. 

A great range of mountains, which lay some fifty leagues in the 
interior of Victoria land, stretching from beyond Mount Erebus, to the 
Admiralty Mountains, and which were the seat of the unapproachable 
magnetic pole, the position of which D’Urville claimed to hhimeelf the 
honour of having determined, were named after Prince Albert, and the 
most southerly mountains perceived, were named after Sir W. G. Parry. 


V.—THE SUPPOSED * ANTARCTIC CONTINENT.” 


A great perpendicular cliff of ice, between 150 and 200 feet above the 
level of the sea, perfectly flat and level at the top, and without any 
fissures or promontories on its seaward face, much higher, indeed, than 
the mast, formed an insuperable obstacle to any further discoveries to 
the southward. ‘“ We might,” says the commander of the expedition, 
“have tried, with equal chance of success, to sail through the cliffs of 
Dover, as to have attempted to penetrate such a mass as this.” 

When within a few miles of this most remarkable object, the course of 
the ships was altered to the eastward, and, favoured by a fresh north- 
westerly breeze, the ships made good progress to the east-south-east, close 
along the lofty perpendicular cliffs of the icy barrier. ‘ It is impossible,” 
says Sir James, “to conceive a more solid-looking mass of ice ; not the 
smallest appearance of any rent or fissure could we discover throughout 
its whole extent, and the intensely bright sky beyond it, but too plainl 
indicated the great distance to which it reached to the sout ce 
Many small fragments lay at the foot of the cliffs, broken away by the 
force of the waves, which dashed their spray high up the face of them.” 

After sailing along this curious wall of ice, in perfectly clear water, 
a distance of upwards of one hundred miles, it was still found stretching 
to an indefinite extent in an east-south-east direction. The water was 
so deep, that it was not supposed that the outer edge of this icy barrier 
was resting on land. 

Squally weather and snow at length obliged the ships to steer away 
from the barrier, nor had they long pursued a north-easterly direction 
before they got into the midst of many large berg's, which had evidently 
at one time formed part of the barrier, and which had now grounded 
upon a bank. Being most anxious to examine as great an extent of the 
barrier to the eastward as possible, Sir James, however, persevered in his 
explorations for a period of nearly three weeks, and amid a variety of 
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difficulties and dan till the of winter rendered any further 
continuation in sed osuliedly latitudes a matter of extreme peril. The 
barrier was, however, traced for a distance of four hundred and fifty 
miles, “ A mighty and wonderful _ Sir James remarks, “far be- 
yond any thing that we could have thought or conceived.” 

At length, on the 13th February, the ships bore westward, with the 
view to make another attempt to reach the etic pole, and of seeking 
a harbour in its vicinity in which they might pass the winter. The 
attempt, however, to find a place of security in Victoria Land, was quite 
unsuccessful, and Sir James was obliged to forego the cherished hope of 
planting the British flag on both magnetic poles of the globe. 

Steering then to the north-west, the edge of the main peak was soon 
reached, and it was found to present already, such an unbroken mass of 
ice, that they were obliged to wear round and run along its edge, the 
ships sustaining many heavy blows, by one of which the Terror’s bobstay 
was broken. 

At 5 p. m. of the 2nd March land was discovered, apparently a por- 
tion or rather a continuation of the group discovered by Baler in 
February, 1839, and the tops of mountains of more extensive lands. The 
most remarkable feature in these new lands was called Russell Peak, and 
the southernmost island was named after Captain W. H. Smyth. 

Continuing their arduous course to the north-east, the ships were at 
noon of the 16th March, in lat. 64 deg. 51 min. south, long. 164 deg. 
46 min. east, or very nearly in the centre of a mountainous patch of land 
laid down in Lieutenant Wilkes’s chart as forming part of the Antarctic con- 
tinent. As Lieutenant Wilkes appearsto have withdrawn his claim to dis- 
covery of land in this neighbourhood, and it further appears that the rough 
chart forwarded to Sir James Ross was a kind of sweeping absorption of 
Balleny lands into the supposed “ Antarctic Continent,” with an imaginary 
northerly extent given to them upon the authority of Lieutenant Ring- 

ld ; the less now said about this discussion the better. Sir James 
Ross has published Lieutenant Wilkes’s chart as communicated to him, 
and no amount of explanations will ever do away with the impression that 
the commander of the Vincennes put down, in his haste and anxiety to 
anticipate others, lands, the existence of which had not been determined 
with that accuracy which is indispensable to all geographical discoveries. 
We are here conceding even the possibility of Balleny Lands or Russell 
Peak having been seen by the officers of the Vincennes in the extreme 
distance. 

Sir James Ross thinks that Balleny Land will probably prove to be a con- 
tinuation of D’Urville’s “Terre Adelie” discovered by him on the 19th 
January, andseen by the United States Exploring Expedition a week after- 
wards. There certainly does appear some probability, more especially from 
Lieutenant Wilkes’s discoveries,* that Balleny lands, Terre Adelie, and Sa- 





* Lieutenant Wilkes having stated that he has in his chart not only laid down 
the land where they had determined it to exist, but in those places also in which 
every appearance denoted its existence, Sir James Ross has felt himself obliged, 
and very properly so, to exclude the American discoveries altogether from his 
— th Polarchart. It is obvious that to introduce into a chart of positive 

very another chart in which the lands actually determined to exist cannot be 
distinguished from such as were only “ guessed at,” would have exposed Sir James 
Ross's chart to the chance of similar future misfortune with that which befel Lieu- 
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binia land discovered by Balleny in 1839, have some relation to one another 
as parts of one great land. But there does not appear even a remote proba- 
bility of Kemp Island or Enderby land being included in the same cate- 

ry. Or even if they were so, the discovery 0 —— of land intervening 

ween the two, and ultimately establishing their connexion could never 
now confer the title of first discoverers to the explorers. Upon the 
subject of the contest now going on between the French and the Ame- 
ricans as to priority of discovery of an “ Antarctic Continent” Sir James 
Ross remarks that should this land eventually prove to be a continent ex- 


tending to Kemp and Enderby land, as they suppose, it follows that neither 
of them has the smallest claim whatever to their discovery, and he also 


adds the following just and sensible observations upon the subject. 


There do not appear to me sufficient grounds to justify the assertion, that 
the various patches of land recently discovered by the American, French, and 
English navigators on the verge of the Antarctic Circle, unite to form a great 
southern continent. The continuity of the largest of these, “ Terre Adelie” 
of M. D’Urville has not been traced more than 300 miles, Enderby’s Land not 
exceeding 200 miles: the others a mostly of inconsiderable extent, of 
somewhat uncertain determination, and with wide channels between them, 
would lead rather to the conclusion that. they form a chain of islands. Let 
each nation, therefore, be contented with its due share, and lay claim only to 
the discovery of those portions which they were the first to behold. But if 
future navigators should prove those conjectures about a continent to be cor- 
rect, then the discoveries of Briscoe in the brig T’ula, in 1839, to which I have 
so fully referred, will set at rest all dispute as to which nation the honours 
justly belongs, of the priority of discovery of any such continent between the 
meridians of 47 deg. and 163 deg. of east longitude, and those of our immortal 
Cook, in the meridian of 107 deg, north, in January, 1774 ; for I confidently be- 
lieve, with M. D’Urville, that the enormous mass of ice which bounded his view, 
when at his extreme south latitude was a range of mountainous land covered 
with snow. 

On the afternoon of the 7th of March, the ships found themselves fast 
closing upon a chain of icebergs, so ares. packed together, that they 
could distinguish no opening through which the ships could pass, the 
waves breaking violently against them, dashing huge masses of pack ice 
against the precipitous faces of the bergs ; now lifting them nearly to 
their summit, then forcing them again far beneath their water-line, and 
sometimes rending them into a multitude of brilliant fragments against 
their projecting points. 

“ Sublime and magnificent,” says Sir James, “ as such a scene must have ap- 
peared under different circumstances, to us it was awful, if not appalling. For 
eight hours we had been gradually drifting towards what to human eyes ap- 


peared inevitable destruction: the high waves and deep rolling of our — 
rendered towing with the boats impossible, and our situation the more painful 
and embarrassing from our inability to make any effort to avoid the dreadful 


calamity that seemed to await us.” 
€ *« ¥ * * 
We were now within half-a-mile of the range of bergs. ‘The roar of the 
surf, which extended each way as far as we could see, and the crashing of the 
ice, fell upon the ear with fearful distinctness, while the frequently averted 





tenant Wilkes when a portion of his Antarctic Continent was sailed over by the 
Erebus and Terror, and thus undeserved doubts might have been thrown upon 
every other portion of the chart. It was impossible to pursue any other course 
than to omit the whole. 
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eye as immediately returned to contemplate the awful destruction that threat- 
ened in one short hour to close the world and all its hopes and joys and sor- 
rows upon us forever. In this our deep distress “ we called upon the Lord, 
and He heard our voices out of His temple, and our cry came before Him.” 


A gentle air suddenly filled the sails ; hope once more revived, and the 
greatest activity prevailed to make the best use of the feeble breeze. As 
it gradually freshened, the heavy ships began to feel its influence, slowly 
at first, but more rapidly afterwards ; and before dark they found them- 
selves far removed from such imminent danger. 

Sir James Ross remained some time longer in the Antarctic seas, before 
seeking a milder and more congenial climate, determining the position of 
the line of no variation, and ascertaining the focus of maximum total in- 
tensity, which was found to be more southerly than expected. After 
which the expedition steered directly for Van Diemen’s Land, and the 
vessels were moored in their former berths off the government gardens on | 
the 6th of April, 1841, after an absence and an adventurous navigation 
of the Antarctic seas of five months. 


VI.-—-NAVIGATION OF THE ANTARCTIC OCEAN. 


As the expedition was almost solely occupied with magnetic and other 
observations during its stay in Van Dieman’s Land, in New South 
Wales, and in New Zealand, it will be unnecessary to advert at length to 
what possesses more of particular, than general, interest. The zeal of the 
observers is beyond all praise; it became a contagion which communi- 
cated itself even to the untrained, who volunteered their services as assist- 
ants. Itis recorded by Sir James, that one of the more zealous of these 
volunteer observers, who had not been so fortunate as to see any “ falling 
stars” during the first half-hour, did not wish to leave his post when re- 
lieved, “ prs, was sure two or three would fall in a few minutes ; he had 
been watching them, and could see they were shaking !” 

There is one remark, however, which is made in regard to those great 
colonies, which is of too much importance to be passed over unnoticed ; 
more especially at a moment when the spiritual interests of these colonies 
has been so liberally provided for by the appointment of an archbishop to 
superintend the separate dioceses of Adelaide, Newcastle, Melbourne, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. It is to the following effect :— 


The want of a sufficient naval force for the protection of the numerous 
colonies that Great Britain has recently established in this quarter of the world, 
has occasioned pressing representations on the subject to the home govern- 
ment by the successive governors, but without any effect. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult, almost impossible, to keep the colonies regularly visited by ships from the 
East India station, to which they at present belong, and which is too remote 
to admit of provision being made for the many contingencies that arise. It is 
therefore desirable that a distinct naval command should be formed, and con- 
sist of several ships. Sydney should be the head-quarters of the commodore 
of the squadron, and the vessels belonging to it might be sent to each of the 
other colonies in turn, and by maintaining a zealous and cordial co-operation 
between the naval force and the respective governments, inspire a feeling of 
security and confidence amongst settlers, and prevent hostile attacks from the 


natives. 

Disputes are constantly occurring between the masters and crews of 
whaling and other merchant ships in these remote regions, and it is well 
known, that a reference to the Admiralty Court in New South Wales is 
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as ruinous as it is often unsatisfactory. Mutinies, piracies, and other dis- 
graceful proceedings are also but of too frequent occurrence in the various 
groups of the Pacific. There is neither encouragement nor protection 
given to British subjects engaged in commercial pursuits; many of the 
natives are in hostility to the colonists and traders. The New Zealanders— 
removed thither, by the by, by ourselves—have even lately overrun and 
eaten up one-half of the inhabitants of the new convict depét, Chatham 
- Islands; international interests have become involved in questions connected 
with the islands of the eastern seas; and the Pacific gives very strong 
imtimations of being, in a moral point of view, about very soon to forfeit 
its name. It is sincerely to be a that the numerous episcopal estab- 
lishments, above mentioned, and their attached missions, will, by improv- 
ing the character of the colonists, avert evils so common to young com- 
munities ; but till that improvement is effected among natives and Euro- 

ans, Sir James Ross’s proposed means of ensuring peace and progressive 
improvement appears to possess the advantages of presenting more certain, 
more practical, and more immediate results. The most desirable of all 
things would, however, be the combined action of both plans. 

While the expedition was at New Zealand, an excursion was made to 
Waimati, to Lake Mapere, the mountain of Puki Nui, and to the volcanic 
district and hot springs. Puki Nui was ascended, and ascertained to be 
1240 feet above the level of the sea. The mountain, itself, is a volcanic 
vent, towering high above all the others, and commanding from its top 
a view of the sea on each side of the island. 

On the 23rd November, 1841, the expedition sailed from New Zea- 
land once more for the Antarctic seas. On crossing the 180th degree 
and entering upon west longitude, the expedition had two Thursdays and 
two twenty-fifth days of November in succession, in order that their 
time might correspond with that of England. The first icebergs were 
seen on the 16th December. This was in latitude 58 deg. 36 min. 
south, and longitude 146 deg. 43 min. west, and this was the meridian 
upon which Sir James had resolved to penetrate upon this occasion to the 
Antarctic Seas. Good way was at first made through the pack, the ice 
being light and open, but as they proceeded it became more close. 
the Ist January, 1842, they hat advanced 250 miles through the 
pack, which last season had been found to be only 200 miles in breadth. 
Otherwise it was a repetition of the favourable and unfavourable circum- 
stances of last year. Whales and seals were numerous, and remarkably 
tame. Enormous penguins were caught weighing from sixty to seventy- 
five pounds. These poor creatures if knocked off the ice into the water 
would immediately leap back again. In the stomachs of some of these 
birds were frequently found from two to ten pounds’ weight of pebbles 
and stones. 

On the 19th January the expedition found itself still in the pack, 
in the midst of a fearful storm. The rudders of both vessels were soon 
destroyed by the ice, and some idea of the extreme danger to which the 
ships were exposed can be obtained from the fact, that as each ship de- 
scended into the hollow between the waves, although close to the other, 
the main-top-sail-yard of each could be just seen level with the crest of 
the intervening wave. This was at the same time that the mountainous 
ocean was dashing heavy fragments of ice against the ships, throwing 
huge masses one upon another, and then again burying them deep beneath 
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mea water, dashing and grinding them together with fearful vio- 
“ awful grandeur of such a scene,” says Sir James, “can 
neither be imagined nor deseribed, far less can the feelings of those who 
ee or ; brave countrymen safe 
ever, to carry our ve 
danger. ‘Towards evening they were enabled to moor 
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than 800 ulead belt of a yg Ist February they 
through a fearful line of foaming breakers into a clear sea, after 
ing fifty-six days involved in the pack. They now had chains of long 
er-like bergs, and isolated bergs of vast dimensions, to encounter, 
ith heavy seas and snow-storms. So intense was the frost that a small 
fish was found frozen fast to the bows of the Erebus. It had been dashed 
against the ship and instantly congealed. 

On the 22nd February they came in sight of the great ice barrier, 
and the next day they saw the same barrier gradually rising to the 
southward, and presenting the appearance of mountains of great height, 
and Sir James, and all his companions, felt assured of the presence of 
land, but they were prevented carrying on their researches any further 
southwards by the rapid formation of young ice, and the setting in of 


It was resolved, therefore, to run to the northwards, along the pack of 
ice, which was here upwards of 1000 miles in thickness. This carried 
them further to the westward than they intended, and they even got 
occasionally involved, against their wishes, in its indentations. At length, 
on the Ist March, they came in sight of a magnificent range of stu- 
— bergs, extending in an unbroken chain to the northward, as 

as the eye could discern from the mast-head. On the 12th, in 
endeavouring to avoid a large berg, the Terror ran into the Erebus, 
and both ships were to the most imminent peril. The Erebus 
was completely disa and had to have recourse to a stern board to 
free itself, But the ensuing morning showed that this collision, which 
was so nearly fatal to both ships, and which at the time appeared to be 
so untoward an event, had in reality been the means of preservation of 
both ships, by forcing them backwards to the only practicable channel, 
instead of permitting them, as they were endeavouring to do, to run 
eastward, and become entangled in a labyrinth of heavy bergs, from 
which escape might have been impossible. 

A most remarkable phenomenon was witnessed among these — 
It was the Auroral light, forming a range of vertical beams along the 
top of the icy cliff close to them. 

pelled by strong westerly gales, the shi 
poate ran from 120 to 160 miles daily, w 
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wever, several times interrupted by heavy gales and severe storms. 
‘In longitude 67 deg. 36 min. west, James Angelly, quarter-master, fell 
from the main-yard overboard, and was unfortunately drowned. April 
3rd and 4th the ships were rounding Cape Horn, and on the 6th, they 
came to anchor in Port Louis, Falkland Islands. 
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VIL.——-NEW SOUTHERN LANDS. 


So much has been made public of late concerning the Falkland Island, 
its Tussock grass, which appears like a forest of miniature palms, and its 
hummocks of living vegetable matter, or oe perry, oon gigantic and. 
exuberant marine vegetation, and its herds of wild horses and cattle, 
which now find subsistence in a long-unknown and long-neglected, yet 
most peculiar vegetation, that we shall not dwell upon ils now 
familiar to most readers. 

The usual observations having been accomplished, the expedition 
sailed on the 8th September, and by the 19th of the same month, was 
off Cape Horn. The weather being fine, this celebrated and dreaded 
promontory was shorn of half its horrors, and a cape of terror and tem- 
pests was converted into a low cliff, clothed with a brownish-eoloured 
vegetation, with some snow on the summit. But the numerous islands: 
and lofty peaks of Bay St. Francis, struck the travellers with the wild- 
ness and beauty of their scenery. Like Auckland and a Islands, 
Tierra del Fuego exhibits a luxuriance of vegetation, which its rigorous 
climate and low annual temperature would scarcely lead to be ex- 
— but which is the result of the same causes, a certain mild 
humidity of climate, and an absence of sudden changes. — harbours, 
and abundant anti-scorbutic plants, offer shelter and means of recruiting 
health in this once much-condemned land. The natives, however, are 
described as being much inferior in intelligence and civilisation-even to the 
Esquimaux; in fact, as the most abject and miserable race of human 
beings. 

The expedition sailed from St. Martin’s Cove on the 7th November, 
and rounded Cape Horn. Upon this occasion the Cape re-established its 
credit to a certain extent. The surf on the rocks is described as bei 
grand, and the white foam along the whole extent of the coast line, 
by the heavy southerly swell, was rendered more remarkable by the black 

iffs against which it was beating. 

On the 12th the expedition was again at Port Louis, at’ which place 
they landed a great number of deciduous and evergreen trees, chi 
beech, besides a variety of shrubs, and as nearly all of them put forth 
buds soon after they were planted, they gave good promise of eventually 
furnishing these islands with trees which they greatly require. 

On the 17th December the expedition sailed on its third visit to the 
Antarctic regions, selecting this time the meridian of 55 deg. west, where 
it was expected to meet a continuation of Louis Philippe’s Land. On the 
morning of the 24th they saw the first iceberg, in latitude 61 deg., and 
on the 25th they sailed through streams of loose ice, and soon afterwards 
came up with the main pack. On the 27th, sailing westward along the 
edge of the latter, they came among bergs that were breaking up and 
rolling over with loud reports and crashes. This was the first time they 
witnessed any appearance of thaw or of breaking up of bergs. 

Land was discovered on the 28th, at six p.m. This appears to have 
been part of the land called Terre Joinville by D’Urville. The officers of 
the Terror thought they saw smoke issuing from the top of a mountain. 
A high islet of extraordinary figure was named Etna Islet from its re- 
semblance to that voleano. An enormous glacier, of several miles in 


breadth, descended from an elevation of about 1200 feet into the ocean, 
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to which it presented a vertical cliff of about 100 feet high. Such is very 
likely also to be the origin of the great southern barrier of 78 deg. 15 
min. south. 

Numerous low rocky islets, to the southwards, were called Danger 
Islets, and the most southerly of these Darwin Island. In these parallels 
Sir James Ross remarks— 

We observed a very great number of the largest sized black whales, so tame 
that they allowed the ship sometimes, almost to touch them before they would 
get out of the way, so that any number of ships might procure a cargo of oil in 
a short time. Thus, within ten days after leaving the Falkland Islands, we 
had ‘discovered not only new land, but a valuable whale fishery, well worthy 
the attention of our enterprising merchants, less than six hundred miles from 
one of our own possessions. 


On the 30th, the mainland was seen bearing from W.N.W. to S.S.W., 
and with the assistance of a fine breeze from the south they succeeded in 
forcing their way through the loose ice into an extensive sheet of clear 
water, between the land and the main pack. A mountain which attained 
an elevation of 7050 feet, and which formed the most striking feature of 
the newly-discovered land, was named Mount Haddington. A mountain 
with two peaks, to the northward, 3700 feet above the sea, was called 
Mount Percy. Various islands and capes also received their proper 
names, and the great gulf which separated these lands from Joinville 
land, was called after the Erebus and Terror. In other respects Mount 
Haddington land evidently constitutes the southerly continuation of Louis 
Philippe’s land, which is itself again but a portion of Trinity and 
Graham’s lands. 

A landing was effected, and formal possession taken of these lands 
at a spot designated as Cockburn Island. Nineteen plants, but all 
mosses, - or lichens, were still found in these southerly latitudes. The 
mosses only grew in the soil which is harboured in the fissures of rocks, 
and they were so exceedingly minute that the closest scrutiny was re- 
quisite to detect them. On the other hand whole cliffs were belted with 
yellow pulverulent lichens (Lecanora minuta). The rocks were all of 
voleanic origin. This island was in latitude 64 deg. 12 min. south, and 
longitude 59 deg. 49 min. west. 

While examining these lands, the ships were for some days closely 
beset in the ice, and exposed to much danger. A whole week was sub- 
sequently spent in endeavouring to force the ships through the ice, but 
at length all attempts to penetrate further southwards were given 
up, and on the 4th February, 1843, the ships were got clear of the 
ice altogether, and they bounded away with a high easterly swell, still, 
however, with the intention of tracing the pack edge to the eastward, in 
the hope of penetrating to the southward on the same meridian that 
Weddell had found so much clear sea. 


VIIL-——-RETURN OF THE EXPEDITION. 


The expedition continued accordingly to beat to the eastward along 
the pack edge, making about thirty miles daily, frequently entering the 
outer edge as far as they could without getting beset, without perceiving 
any oe in it by which they could penetrate to the south. On the 
14th February they crossed Weddell’s track in latitude 64 deg. 37 min., 
but where he found an open sea was now a dense impenetrable pack. 
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On the 22nd they crossed the line of no variation in latitude 61 deg. 30 
min., and about — 22 deg. 30 min. west. 

On the 26th February the pack was observed to bend more to the 
southward, and it continued to do so for several days, so that notwith- 
standing much snow and thick weather, they were enabled to enter the 
Antarctic circle on the 1st March. On the 5th they reached the pack 
edge, and the ships were run into it about 27 miles, when they attained a 
latitude of 71 deg. 30 min. south, and a cask was thrown overboard con- 
eo a paper signed by Sir James Ross and all the officers, stating the 
act. 

The close and heavy structure of the pack prevented any further ad- 
vance to the south, and the barometer falling rapidly at the same time, 
they were obliged to a all sail to gain an offing as speedily as 

ssible ; and the season being now too far advanced to attempt any 
farther examination of the pack, signals were made to the Terror, upon 
regaining clear water, of the commander’s intention to proceed to the 
Cape of Good Hope. It came on, however, to blow a heavy gale while 
the vessels were still surrounded by icebergs, and a night and a day of 
fearful anxiety were went The utmost vigilance and activity were 
necessary to avoid the bergs, the heavy sea which broke against the per- 
pendicular face of one of them having on one occasion fallen on board of 
the Erebus. 

At length on the 11th March, 1843, the expedition recrossed the 
Antarctic circle for the last time, and proceeded on its way under a succes- 
sion of strong south-west gales, but still passing a number of bergs, 
which obliged them to proceed under reduced sail during the long tn 
of this late season of the year. On the 21st and 22nd Bouvet Island was 
sought for in its reported latitude and longitude in vain. It is certain, 
however, that such an island exists, as it has been visited by vessels be- 
longing to the Messrs. Enderby. It appears indeed from the log-books 
of these ships that there are several islands in the same vicinity, the 
number and position of which has not been yet accurately determined. 

The expedition now experienced favorable winds and fine weather until 
the 4th April, when at 6h. 20m. A.M., the land was reported, and by 
noon they were close in with Cape Point, and at half-past seven the same 
evening, they were anchored close to her majesty’s ship, Winchester, in 
Simon’s Bay. The refitment of the ships, and refreshment of their crews; 
the repetition of the magnetic experiments, and the comparison of instru- 
ments, detained the expedition at the Cape till the end of the month. 

Anchors were weighed on the 30th April. On the 13th May, 
the expedition was at St. Helena, and on the 20th, at the island of Ascen- 
sion. On their way hence to Rio de Janeiro, being in latitude 15 deg. 
3 min. south, and longitude 23 deg. 14 min. west, being nearly calm and 
the water quite smooth, they tried for, but did not obtain, soundings with 
4600 fathoms of line, or 27,600 feet. This is the greatest depth of the 
ocean that has yet been satisfactorily ascertained. 

On the 7th June, the expedition anchored in the beautiful harbour of 
Rio, and the magnetic and other observations having been completed 
by the 24th, they sailed the next day. Favoured by southerly winds, 
they crossed the fine of no dip in latitude 13 deg. 20 min. south, and lon- 


gitude 28 deg. 11 min. west, on the 3rd July. At length the shores of 
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Old England came into view at 5h. 20 m. p.m. on the 2nd September, 
and a anchored off Folkstone at midnight of the 4th. 

It have been highly desirable to have embodied in this concise 

of the discoveries by the Antarctic Expedition, some account 
the new and more important facts added to our knowledge of the 
physics of the globe ; but we must, for various reasons, content ourselves 
with adding two more to those already noticed in the course of the narra- 
tive. Having crossed the parallel of 56 deg. south, upon six different 
meridians during this arduous voyage, Sir James Ross deduces that about 
that parallel of latitude, or 56 deg. 26 min., there is a belt or circle round 
the earth where the mean temperature of the sea, obtained throughout its 
entire depth, forms a boundary, or kind of neutral ground, between the 
two great thermic basins of the ocean. This temperature is, according 
to Sir James, 39.5, which in the equatorial regions is found at a depth of 
about 1200 fathoms; beneath which the ocean is said to maintain the 
same unwaning mean temperature. 

If this be correct it results that, in opposition to the generally received 
opinion, the internal heat of the earth exercises no influence upon the 
temperature of the ocean ; and what is of equal im ce, it suggests 
that this circle of mean temperature of the southern ocean being a 
standard point in nature, if determined with great accuracy, would afford 
to philosophers of future ages the means of ascertaining if the globe we 
inhabit shall have undergone any change of temperature, and to what 
amount during a given interval. 

In connexion with the same considerations of a constant temperature 
at a certain depth of the ocean, we must conclude with the following 
curious and suggestive remarks, taken from quite a different part of the 
narrative. 

It is well known that marine invertebrate animals are more susceptible of 
change of temperature than land animals ; indeed they may be isothermally 
—— with great accuracy. It will, however, be difficult to get naturalists 
and philosophers to believe that these fragile creatures could possibly exist at 
the depth of nearly two thousand fathoms below the surface : yet as we know 
they can bear the pressure of one thousand fathoms, why may they not of two ? 
We also know that several of the same species of creatures inhabit the Arctic 
that we have fished up from great depths in the Antarctic seas. The only way 
they could have got from the one pole to the other must have been through the 
tropics ; but the temperature of the sea in those regions is such that they could 
not exist in it unless at a depth of nearly two thousand fathoms. At that 
depth they might from the Arctic to the Antarctic ocean without a variation 
of five degrees <* pooantamanad whilst any land animals, at the most favourable 


season, must experience a difference of fifty degrees, and if in the winter, no 
less than one hundred and fifty degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer—a suffi- 
cient reason why there are neither quadrupeds, nor birds, nor land-insects 
common to both regions. 
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FINANCIAL RUSSIA AND ITS GOLD PRODUCE. 


THE exceeding prosperity of the Russian finances, and the command 
of ready money possessed by the tsar* of that wags: as evidenced 
almost simultaneous investments effected in France, Great Britain, 
Prussia ; has, probably more than any thing else—more, even, than the 
mystery that envelops its vast population, its secret struggles for a repre- 
sentative government, or the workings of its gigantic despotism— 
attracted the attention of European nations to the progress and to the 
future prospects of that colossal power. 

The position of Russia in Europe is, indeed, one of the most important 
uestions presented by the future. The vitality of Great Britain and of 
rance are concerned in it as a question of influence, of preponderance, 

and of equilibrium ; but for Germany, upon which the empire of the tsars 





* The orthography of this word has so varied of late, as to deserve a moment’s 
attention. Formerly it was always written czar ; but the custom of writing tzar, 
or tsar, has been gradually gaining ground, as being the only form which trul 
represents the Russian pronunciation. The Poles write it car, but pronounce it 
tsar like the Russian, their c being equivalent to ts, not as with us to k. The 
French now write tsar, but pronounce it gzar; the Germans can only express 
the word by their 3, which has a harsh sound, composed of t and s united. 

It has been pretty generally received that the word czar is an etymological 
abbreviation of Cesar, emperor. But a fatal objection is met with to this 
etymology, in the old Sclavonic version of the New Testament, where the title of 
Cesar, is always represented by Kessar or Kecar,* while that of tsar is simply 
given to kings. 

Karamzine, the most esteemed historian of Russia,t says upon this subject, 
“This name is not, as many persons suppose without reason, an abbreviation of 
the Latin Cesar, but it is an old term peculiar to the Oriental languages.” 

It is the same word; apparently, which is met with as the final syllable attached 
to the names of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings, as Phalas-sar, Nabonas-sar, 
&c. In the Persian language, the word still represents the throne and the su- 
preme authority. It was used by the Tatar and Mongolian khans, and by the 
kings of Kasan, Astrakhan, and Siberia. Hence it was that Huppelf{ thinks 
that it was derived thence, and that the Russian autocrats adopted the titles of 
the sovereigns whose territories they had conquered by the force of arms. 

But it is to be objected to this that Muller relates that the citizens of Pskof, on 
the occasion of a deputation to Joann III., Vassilievitch, in 1477, gave this title 
to the Prince of Moscow. In 1505, according to Karamzine, the same princes 
assumed no other title; and, according to Huppel himself, Joann IV. assumed the 
title of tsar as early as in 1547, whereas Kasan was not definitely subjected till 
1552, Astrakhan till 1557, and Siberia till 1582. It is, therefore, to the khans of 
the great Golden Horde, that we must refer the origin of this name, adopted by 
the princes of Moscow and the kings of Russia. 

Peter the Great acknowledged the difference between tsar and Cesar, by sub- 
stituting the title of Césarevna for that of tsarevna, which had been given, up to 
that period, to the royal princesses. Catherine II. first adopted the title of 
césarévitch for the heir-presumptive. This termination of vitch (not witz nor 
wicz) in the feminine evna, or ovna, is patronymic. 





* “ Isydé provélénié oth Kecara Augousta”—“ There went out a decree from 
Cesar Augustus.” (Luke, ii., 1.) And, “ Vozdaditié ibo Kegaref yo ae 
“ Render, therefore, unto Cesar the things which are Cwesar’s.” (Matthew, 
xxii., 21.) 

Histoire de ? Empire de Russie, t. vi., chap. vii. 
Staatsverfassung des russischen Reichs, t. ire., p. 260. 
Muller, lung russischer Geschichte, t. v., p. 461. 
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will bear down with its whole weight, the moment that no more obstacles 
are met with in Poland, it is a question of life and death, of independence 
and nationality. This threatening pe ive has been more particularly 
made manifest of late by M. Thiers and M. de Lamartine. “ Nature, 
says the historian of the Girondists (t. 1, p. 293, &c.), “has granted to it 
an immense, but ungrateful soil, upon the globe,” yet this ungrateful soil 
is covering itself with inhabitants, and nowhere, except in some parts of 
the United States, has the progress of the population been more re- 
markable.” 

In the time of Peter the Great, scarcely a century and a half ago, 
Russia had only 16,000,000 souls, in the present day it has nearly 
60,000,000 ; and it must not be supposed that this prodigious increase 
has been derived from new conquests, bor, in the same interval, the super- 
ficies of the empire has only increased one-fourth. ' 

The same remarkable progress has also characterised the revenues of 
the empire. At the death of the great tsar, the total revenue did not ex- 
ceed 26,000,000/. sterling ; at the commencement of this century it rose to 
140,000,000/., and it is now not less than 500,000,0002. 

These data are derived from a work just published by M. J. H. Schnitzler, 
the veteran statistician of the Russian empire, who, in 1829, published his 
celebrated ‘‘ Essai d'une Statistique Generale de Empire de Russie,” 
and who, faithful to his first attachment, after having consecrated to 
Russia all his youthful zeal, imposed upon himself the weighty task of 
studying this great subject, in all its possible ramifications, and of con- 
sidering it attentively under every possible aspect. The result has been 
a newly published ‘‘ Histoire Intime de la Russie, sous les Empereurs, 
Alexandre et Nicolas.” 

This work, although devoted to the consideration of the same period 
as that to which the almost simultaneously published work of the distin- 

ished statesman Tourgueneff (M. Nicolas Tourghénief, Schnitzler calls 
Fim) refers, more especially in what concerns the crisis of 1825, still 
differs materially from the ex-statesman and supposed conspirator’s work, 
inasmuch as M. Schnitzler does not admit the basis of M. Tourgueneff’s argu- 
ment, as opposed to the report of this commission of inquiry ; that the 
secret societies had no concern with that ill-fated movement. M. Schnitzler 
argues, that the participation of Pestel, of Troubetzkoi, and others, both 
in the acts of secret societies and in the insurrection, attest the intimate 
relations that existed between the two; but he at the same time admits, 
that the first founders of the secret societies had no connexion with their 
subsequent progress and with the conspirators of 1825. 

As we intend, however, to devote some space hereafter to the separate 
consideration of these important subjects, we shall confine ourselves, in 
the present instance, to one of more immediate interest, the great native 
resources of the precious metals, in connexion with their workings upon 
the financial system of the country. 

Up to 1821, only two golden mines were known in Russia, of which 
those of Bexesof and of Krilatof in the government of Tobolsk were the 
richest, about forty pouds (each of forty Russian pounds), a furnished 
every year. But after the discovery of the great Ural mines, where a mass 
of native gold of an extremely pure quality, weighing twenty-five pounds, 
was obtained;* the rate of produce assumed quite a new aspect. 





* Essai de Statisque Generale, &c. J. H. Schnitzler. 
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By 1824, fifteen different mines were opened in the environs of Eka- 
terineburg, and they furnished an average of 206 pouds 37 lbs. In 
the ensuing four years this produce so far increased as to be equivalent for 
the whole period to upwards of 2,000,000/. sterling, the price of the 
Russian pound being taken at about 62/. sterling. value of the gold 
washings began now to extend itself into various quarters. The district. of 
Bogoslov, in the district of Verkhoture, furnished, notwithstanding* its 
northerly latitude, which only allowed of its being worked during a short 
period of the year, nearly a quarter of a pound (twenty zolotniks) out of 

hundred pounds of alluvium. 

It was at this period, also, that it was discovered that the gold washings of 
the Ural contained a considerable portion of platinum. During the years 
1824, 1825, 1826, and 1827, 54 pouds, 6lbs., 88 zolotniks, of this valu- 
able metal were collected. It was not, however, till 1828, that Russiam 
money began to be coined in platinum. 

' At this period, also, twelve different mines of silver were in operation, 
more espeqially in the Altai and in Siberia, and these furnished annually 
about 3000 pouds. A great quantity of gold was also obtained from the 
chemical solution of the silver, and this latter produce was almost a pure 
profit to government, as all expenses were paid by the profit made upon 
the original mineral as it came ae the mine.* 

These important facts began to occupy the attention of men of science, 
statists, and geologists more especially, long before it was forced upon 
that of politicians, proverbially in the rear of the progress of practieal 
science, however well versed they may be in court intrigue and inter- 
national subterfuges. Yet not only have the great metalliferous accu- 
mulations of the Ural and Altai being yearly adding to the fame of these 
chains, but they have also been gradually contributing to place Russia in 
@ financial position in advance of other European nations, and they are 
by many believed to threaten eventually most civilised nations with im- 
portant results, by changing the relative value of gold as a standard.f 

In Russia, as in the Brazils, it is to be observed that the great mass of 
the valuable metals is derived from local detritus or alluvia, usually called 
gold sand, which Schnitzler calls gravel, but for which, according to Sir 
Roderick Impey Murchison, to whom we are indebted for by far the most 
complete and perfect account of these deposits,{ the term of shingle would 
be much more appropriate. It is further to be observed, that with very 
trifling exceptions, all such auriferous detritus in the Russian empire 
occurs on the eastern or Siberian side of the Ural. 

Already in the reign of Paul and Alexander, it had been remarked that 
these gold alluvia were found to extend in a certain zone to the north 
and south of Ekaterineburg, throughout five or six degrees of latitude, 
yet notwithstanding the increased exploration and many researches in the 
northern and southern portion of the chain, the gold extracted did not 
exceed at that time the annual value of from a quarter to half a million 
sterling. Sir R. I. Murchison adopts the latter estimate, Schnitzler the 


former. 





* Gornoi Journal (Journal of the Mines). Saint Petersburg, 1825, No. 3, and 
1826, Nos. 3 and 9. 

+ Anniversary Address to the Royal Geographical Society, by Sir Roder:ck 
Impey Murchison, 1844. 

t Russia and the Ural Mountains; Geologically Illustrated. By Sir Ro- 
derick Impey Murchison, G.C.S., &c. 
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- The reign of the Emperor Nicolas has, however, been distinguished b 
the important discovery, chat postions of the guent enstesa regions of Gibinta 
itekee eee ee te governments of Tomsk and 

where low ridges, si y constructed, geologically speaking, 
to those on the eastern flank of the Ural, and like them trending from 
north to south, a PAO EES TS “ar 
of the Altai, which separate Siberia from China. 

We derived lately a brief but hic account from Sir George Simp- 
son's work, of the rapid increase of population in these governments, 
produced by the mining colonies, and the rise of towns and cities in pre- 
viously little frequented districts. It will be the less difficult to understand 
this rapid growth of such colonies, when it is known that these distant 
regions, which did not at first afford a third part of the gold that the Ural 
produced, by recent researches, have undergone so rapid and extraordinary 
an increase of produce, that in 1843 the eastern Siberian tracts alone 
yielded considerably upwards of two millions and a quarter sterling ; 
raising the total gold produce of the Russian empire, according to Sir R. 
I. Murchison, to near three millions sterling. 

If this great increment is sustained during a certain number of years, 
there can be no doubt it will ultimately reduce the standard of value. 
But it is by no means certain that this will be the case, and much doubt 
exists upon the subject even among those best qualified to form a correct 
opinion. Gold alluvia being but the detritus of veins which once existed 
in the adjacent rocks, it might be supposed, that in piercing these rocks 
the miner would find more copious stores of the metal. Experience, 
however, has shown that such is not the fact, and to whatever cause due, 
it is generally found that the veins which rise from great depths in the 
erust of the earth, are richly auriferous towards their upper limit only. 
Hence it is that nearly the whole of the ancient surface of rocks having 
undergone denudation and consequent destruction, the greater quantities 
of gold are found in the detritus on the flanks of the hills or in the valleys 
between them. So long, therefore, as these alluvia are unexhausted, so 
long may the miner extract from them, by mere maceration and washing, 
the ore which would be obtained at much greater cost from the solid 


rock. 
But these alluvia having well-defined limits and an easily ascertained 


extent, they may certainly be exhausted ; and such has been the case in 
most civilised countries, in which, as in our own isles, the valuable metals 
were abundant in olden times, but from which they have now entirely 
disappeared. 

It is a difficult task, however, notwithstanding this fact, to arrive at 
any accurate conclusions with regard to the possible duration of the pro- 
ductiveness of the Siberian mines. It has been most plausibly suggested 
that the north, and even the southern spurs of the great Central Asiatic 
chain, may even be repeated over and over again, like so many meridian 
ridges, across the greater portion of the whole of the Asiatic continent 
and that they may be always more or less rich in metalliferous products. 
*~ From the researches of Humboldt and his associates, we learn that 
rocks similar to those which are so auriferous in the Ural, re-appear in 
various’ parallels of longitude along the flanks of the Altai. Professor 
Hoffman also Dovel, in 1843, a tract in Siberia in which the very 


richest gold alluvia occur in a region exclusivel ied b ite and 
ochistiee tata. . — oT 
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' Captain Newbold has ascertained that. auriferous veins and deposits 
exist at various points in Hindostan, extending from north to south, and 
he strongly urges their further and more scientific exploration. i 
we are told by Helmerson and others that some of the southern off-sets 
from the Altai, which extend into China, are auriferous, and one of them, 
the Tar-Bagatai, the northern part of which isin the Russian territory, has 
already proved highly productive. This last fact is of very great importance, 
for the Celestial empire, which has only just now been partially opened 
out to European enterprise, may very probably prove to have its own vast 
golden regions like Siberia. 

Sir R. I. Murchison states, that in the Ural, as in the other parts of 
Siberia, greenstones, a and serpentines appear invariably to have 
been the agents by which the metamorphic rocks have been rendered 
auriferous; now as the structure of the Taurus and its spurs, of the Amanus 
and the Lebanon and of the Kurdistan mountains is precisely similar, and 
gold grains have already been found in sit# in the former, there is every 
reason to believe that there exists a very fine field for gold-searchers 
throughout all Western Asia. In a similar manner the distinguished 
traveller Adolph Erman has ascertained that rocks of a similar character 
extend even to the Alden mountains, not far from the shores opposite 
Kamtschatka, they are therefore in all probability continued on the 
opposite side, and the auriferous deposits may be thus found to extend 
into British America. 

Count Keyserling has further stated that in the auriferous region dis- 
covered by Mr. Hoffman, and which includes a district with an area larger 
than all France, all the subjacent rocks, when pounded up and analysed, 
afford a certain per centage of gold. This diffusion of gold throughout 
the matrix of rocks, does not, however, always promise well to the miner, 
for the expense of pounding the rock, and extricating the ore, is a very 


different and infinitely more expensive process than the washing of alluvia;. 


nor do we feel inclined to attach any importance to this reported dis- 
covery. 

Still there can be no doubt, from all the circumstances of the case, from 
the depth of the Siberian auriferous alluvia, the extent of countries which 
they occupy, and the distant regions in which they recur, that comparing 
the brief time since these rich resources have been brought to light, and 
the small number of points at which they have as yet been worked, with 
the length of time during which the one region of Brazil has continued 
to supply modern Europe with an almost undiminished quantity of gold, 
it would be extremely rash indeed at the present moment to attempt to 
set any limit to the auriferous capacity of the vast and slightly-explored 
regions of this new El Dorado. , 

It is obvious that in so far as regards our own national interests, 
that this great augmentation in the produce of precious metals of one 
country over another, should be met by increased activity of research on 
our parts, and that by qualified persons, more especially in Hin- 
dostan, in British America, and in New South Wales; in all of which 
mines have been recently discovered. It is obvious also that in what 
regards China, that false » ne of succumbing to the prejudices of the 
people, against which we have so often animadverted, should be sup- 


planted by active and well-supported geographical and geological re- 


searches. 
But it is also to be remarked that the amount of the precious metals, 
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or of the circulating medium, although an essential element of wealth, is 
by no means the sole one. It is in the amount of produce—of mines-of 
coal, and-of the useful, in opposition to the merely precious metals, of the 
land, of A of commerce, and of mind, in literature and the arts,— 
in all, in fact, that contributes to the well-being, and comforts, and lux- 
uries of the greater number—and in the frequent demand and quick con- 
sumption of these, that a nation’s prosperity really lies. Those countries 
which have been most remarkable for their produce of the precious me- 
tals, as Mexico, Columbia, Peru, and Brazil, have riever attained a 
very high degree of national wealth. Not knowing what to do with the 
superabundance of gold and silver, the surplus over daily expenditure, is 
universally gambled away throughout the new world. In our country 
@ precisely opposite state of things is often, and has been very recently 
seen, where the paper representation of a certain amount of positive 
wealth could only obtain a lesser equivalent in the circulating medium ; 
while, on the other hand, the failure of one branch of produce affected 
the value of all others, and became the source of great anxiety and em- 
barrassment. 

The Russian is naturally active and skilful as a workman, but he wants 

rseverance and invention ; and ever since the time of Alexis Mikhailo- 
vitch Russia has had to depend for the produce of all kinds of handi- 
crafts and manufactures upon foreigners. The industry of the country, 
excepting in some of the most primitive branches, as agriculture, &c., 
is indeed mostly in the hands of strangers. 

As it is with the arts, so it is with commerce. The Russian is a 
zealous dealer and an assiduous shopkeeper; but commercial enterprises 
are quite beyond his sphere, mercantile combinations are beyond his 
comprehension, and he has a horror of all hazardous speculations. Hence 
it is that commerce is also in the hands of strangers, nearly two-thirds of 
the whole maritime commerce of Russia being, according to statists, in 
the hands of Great Britain. Even that branch of commerce which Russia 
ought more particularly to make its own, that of Central Asia, has, as we 
have shewn in our notice of De Hell's “ Southern Russia,” been crippled 
and destroyed by extraordinary fiseal prohibitions, and by the foolish ambi- 
tion of introducing only their own coarse manufactures into the trans- 
Caucasian provinces. A good deal of mystery envelops the Chinese trade, 
but from what we can gather from the latest traveller in those directions, 
Sir George Simpson, this does not attain a very high importance. 

Still Russian commerce is decidedly making a progress. A college of 
commerce has been established at St. Petersburg, and many merchants 
have become shipowners, Mr. Brant, of Archangel being, it is said, the 
owner of no less than eleven vessels. The absurd social position of a 
merchant, by which he is placed in an inferior rank to the lowest com- 
missioned officer—and all employés civil or military are commissioned in 
Russia—is also much opposed to the true interests of the country. With 
all these drawbacks, the total commerce of all Russia has quintupled what 
it was at the beginning of this century, and what is more, the exporta- 
tion of produce exceeded, by the last returns, the exportation of the 
precious metals, but this could not be the case if the government invest- 
ments were also included in the estimate. 

The revenues of the Russian government are very inconsiderable when 
compared with those of some of the European governments, and the 
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nature of the sources from whence they are derived, says M. Tourgueneff, 
diminishes their value. One of the chief sources from whence the public 
revenue is derived is the consumption of spirits, of which government 
(that is the tsar) has reserved the monopoly to itself, Next in importance 
are the customs, the evil effect of which, in the modifications of the 
tariff, made with a sole view to protect national industry, have even a 
more pernicious effect in a young country like Russia than with older 
nations, yet they are always ultimately injurious to both, M. Tourgueneff 
and M. Schnitzler both admit this fundamental principle to the beneficial 
operation of all commercial transactions, one in which this country has 
lately set so great an example to the rest of the world. 

Stamps and registration taxes are very high in Russia, and bring in a 
good revenue to government. An Oriental system of taxation, happily 
unknown in more civilised countries, still exists in Russia ; it is the capi- 
tation tax, to which twenty-two millions and a half of the population is 
subjected. Property and income taxes are unknown ; in Russia the poor 
pay for the rich. In this country, as far as human wisdom can effect 
that object, it is sought to make all burdens of that kind fall heaviest 
where less felt. 

Adam Smith has said that paper money is like a highway through the 
air, which permits the landway to be converted into pasture. The Rus- 
sian government has tried this, and in preference to effecting a loan has 
had several issues of paper money, but the equilibrium between the wants 
of the circulation and the sum in notes which was destined to meet it, 
found its level even before the time of Alexander, and the imperial wars 
entailed still further embarrassments to the Russian finances.. After the 
peace of 1815, government began immediately to ameliorate its financial 
condition, and from one to two hundred millions of paper roubles were 
burnt to meet the depreciation in their value. Yet, notwithstanding this 
great reduction in the number of notes, the value of such as remained in 
circulation underwent a scarcely perceptible augmentation. 

Before that time the silver rouble was worth four paper roubles, after 
the 150,000,000 of paper roubles had been withdrawn from circulation, it 
continued worth three roubles eighty kopecks. It was then perceived 
that the measure had failed, and that after a debt of 150,000,000, at six per 
cent., had been contracted without any return. The amount left in circu- 
lation was estimated at about 550,000,000. 

An improvement has, however, been latterly effected, based upon the 
principles of public credit long ago adopted among the more civilised 
countries of Europe, and the paper-money is now made to represent the 
same sum in precious metals in deposit, but Russia, like Austria and 
some other countries, wants yet to feel that paper-money should, also, 
only represent such sums, as would be of inconvenient bulk in the metallic 
form. As to re-establishing an equilibrium between the paper and me- 
tallic currency, political economists appear to see no other way than 
coining a monetary unit, which shall be called a rouble, and which shall 
be represented by a paper equivalent of the same intrinsic value. It ig 
to be observed that the introduction of platinum into Russia, for the 
highest coinages of the empire, gives a further advantage to the currency 
of that country over that of others, as it leaves more gold to be disposed 


of with the stranger. 
But this does not throw into the hands of a government, not possessing 
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either a verv considerable or a very flourishing revenue, so much gold for 
disposal as the use of paper-money, which always drives out to a certain 
extent that of the precious metals, and which has become the most com- 
mon and almost the sole circulation in Russia. It is this, combined with 
the extraordinary produce of its metalliferous mines, which has, for the 
time being, placed a considerable superabundance of gold at the command 
of the Russian potentate. 

It is evident that the application of such superabundance, to the pur- 
chase of stock in foreign countries, gives to one nation greater political 
power for good or evil, than if it was left to idly represent a certain paper- 
circulation at home. Gold must, also, always be the great sinew of the 
severest affliction that can befall humanity —war. But to the real, indus- 
trial, and commercial prosperity of the nation, it adds but little ; of which 
the best proof is that it is little wanted there. To the real sources of na- 
tional wealth—the produce of material objects of daily demand and con- 
sumption—it adds, only as a source of employment, and a means of 
occupation often, however, hurtful, as withdrawing the population from 

uits at once more legitimate and more beneficial, both to the people 
themselves and to the country at large. 

Hence it is that we do not look upon the actual mineral riches of Rus- 
sia with that amount of apprehension which some learned economists 
have indulged in, and for the same reason where, as with us, national 
wealth is founded upon other resources, we cannot regard any prospective 
change in the monetary standard as likely to effect to any great extent, 
the polity of this or of other nations, as France, for example, which are 
similarly circumstanced. 





THE BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tne fourth congress of the British Archeological Association has been held 
during the past month, at the ancient city of Warwick. There could not have 
been a more appropriate spot selected for such a congress than that city and 
its neighbourhood. Camden has stated that the town occupies the site of 
the Presidium of the Romans, and although this is still a matter of doubt, yet 
in the absence of more decisive information, the fact of this city being the most 
centrically situated in England and Wales, goes far to give strength to the sug- 
gestion of that learned English antiquary. Certain it is, that the Romans had 
a fort here, in which they several times suffered defeat. Picts and Scots, 
Silures, Saxons, and Danes, all in succession fought for this the most central 
stronghold of all England. Ethelfleda, the fair lady of the Mercians, the 
daughter of our English Alfred, laid the foundation of its castle, and raised the 
city to that flourishing state in which it was found by the Normans. It is 
manifest that it was also fortified with walls and a ditch. 

But apart from that proud monument of baronial grandeur—the most perfect 
and the most magnificent monument of its kind to be met with— Warwick con- 
tains within itself many objects of the highest antiquarian interest. It will 
suffice to mention the Susmine Chapel and its sepulchral monuments, Lord 


Leycester’s Hospital, the Priory, the Hospital of Saint John’s, and the modern 


rey that have been erected by a singular taste over the ancient gateways of 
e city. 
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~ In the neighbourhood are Guy’s Cliff, a whole historical romance depieted 
by cave and sculpture, by springs, by mysterious haunts and picturesque re- 
cesses ; the splendid mansion that . arisen upon the Anglo-Norman relics 
of the Abbey of Stoneleigh; Kenilworth, which scarcely required the spell of 
the romancer to awaken reminiscences of the past ; Coventry, where associa- 
tions and relics of bye-gone times jostle one another at every step ; Combe 
Abbey, lost to the lords of Harrington by the extravagance of ta Lady 
Belford, and with the spell of an honourable but deserted old age about it ; 
the castellated mansion of the Astleys, with its relic of a fatal ambition ; the 
unrivalled gothic hall of Arbury, and its high-minded occupants ; and. lastly, 
the charming Elizabethan mansion of the Lucys of Charlecote, a name that 
involuntarily leads one to that little quiet country town on the low meadowy 
hanks of the Avon, where the greatest genius of his country, or of any 
country, was born, and where he lies buried. 

Here was work enough for a congress of a week’s duration. To explore all 
these most interesting and remarkable monuments—to unravel the romance of 
Guy of Warwick—to illustrate the history of its Earls—to depict the armour 
and the enamels of the castle, and the monumental brasses of the city churches 
—to unfold the mysteries of Coventry—to describe the tapestries of St. Mary’s 
Hall in the same city—to rausack Its most ancient and curious library—to 
deciplier the monumental tablets of the old priory of Kenilworth—to inquire 
into the credibility of certain stories attached to the juvenile career of our 
immortal bard ; and lastly, and by no means least, to give a definite tone and 
character to the efforts making by the local authorities and antiquarians, to 
preserve one of the most interesting relics of the country—the birth-place of 
Shakspeare. 

After a first general meeting of the Association to open proceedings, and a 
public dinner, both presided over te the absence of the president, Lord Albert 
Conyngham,) by Lord Brooke, M.P., and attended by Sir Charles Douglas, 
M.P., Mr. Collins, M.P., Sir William Betham, Ulster King of Arms, Admiral 
Sir Henry Dillon, Sir James Annesley, Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, Dr. Beattie, 
Mr. Arden, Mr. Wright, Mr. Halliwell, Mr. Francis Ainsworth, &c., the 
ordinary business of the association, more particularly in illustration of local 
antiquities, was proceeded with in morning and evening meetings, held in the 
grand-jury chamber of the county-hall. These meetings were exceedingly 
well attended by the ladies and gentry of the neighbourhood. 

The first visit made by the Association, was, as in courtesy due, to George Guy 
Lord Brooke, representing in the home of his ancestors his father, the Earl of 
Warwick. The first visit was also due to the same place as the most perfect and 
striking monument of its kind in Great Britain. Upon this occasion every por- 
tion, and even every recess of this magnificent castle was laid open to the curious 
and zealous antiquaries. Guy’s Tower and Cesar’s Tower, closed against the in- 
trusion of ordinary visitors, were, with the intervening battlemented screens and 
curtains, over-run by courageous archeologists. Some, unrestrained by —— and 
dark ness,were poring in the dungeon depthsover memorials of suffering—“ Master 
John Smyth: Guner: to his majestye: highness: a prisner in this place: and lay here 
from 1642 tell the” —perhaps tell death! Others were enjoying the unrivalled 
prospect obtained from the top of these gigantic towers. The park, the river, 
and the town of Leamington were at their feet, while far stretching in the dis- 
tance were seen the spires of Coventry, Kenilworth, Guy’s Cliff, and Blacklow 
Hill with its monument commemorative of baronial revenge, the Shropshire 
hills, the Saxon Tower on the Broadway hills, and fatal Edge-bill. Others 
again were threading the mazes of the mound which is supposed to be all that 
remains of the ancient keep raised bv Ethelfeda; others were seeking the an- 
tique vase which has a house for itself; others again were strolling pensively 
across the lawn, or reposing beneath those cedars of Lebanon whose far-spread- 
ing branches and wave-like tops form a scene of unequalled vegetative splen- 
dour. But much time was not allowed for the contemplative or the indolent. 
There was still the spacious mansion and all its wonders in works of art, in 
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pictures, in armour, in furniture, in a thousand objects of art and vertu, to be 
gg eg the red, the cedar, and the gilt dra 

t ng-room, the r e , and the gilt ing-Too 
Lady Warwick's boudoir—every one’s Seschaine—ahagelt theeyy - omaang 
staircases, every thing was invaded and explored by crowds, inordinatel 
zealous in the pursuit of curiosities. Nay, the very cellars were invad 
stout old ale tasted from an old leathern jack, and light satins and silks, 
deemed so luxurious at the tournament at Kenilworth, were here rustlin 
against pillars well coated with the dust of ages. But so much to see, 
the time occupied in the various sights, had not failed to awaken also an 
appetite of a more every-day character. Lord Brooke, whose kind attentions 
to his visitors was deeply felt by all, led the way to the great dining-room, 
where, looked down upon, from his spacious "frame, jby their noble enter- 
tainer’s ancestor, Sir Fulke Greville, first Lord Brooke, the pleasure-wearied 
Associates and visitors partook of a collation, of the most refined and 
profuse description. 

At Guy’s Cliff, whither the Associates proceeded the first thing the next 
dlay, they were received by the Hon, C. Bertie Percy, who conducted them, 
with the greatest orem not only round the romantic precincts of this 
celebrated abode, but also through its richly-furnished and highly-decorated 
interior. The cliff, like that of Warwick Castle is a mass of new red sand- 
stone rock, bared by the action of the waters of the Avon, and it appears to 
have derived that great celebrity for which it is famed in the pages of 
Camden, Dugdale, and Fuller, to the extreme rarity of such rock scenery 
on the banks of that meandering and shady river. It was in consequence of 
these circumstances that it became at first a repair of hermits, who dwelt, 

robably, in natural caves, which they enlarged, and subsequently a chantry 
or two priests, among whom was Rous, the Warwickshire antiquary, and 
ultimately a mansion with an attached chapel. 

It was in the time of these “heremites” that Guy of Warwick is stated to 
have retired to this quiet contemplative spot. The colossal statue of this 
hero is a truly curious monument. It is attributed to Earl Richard, the 
same who enclosed “cage-wise” the beautiful spring at the foot of the cliff. 
This may possibly be the reason why Guy, who is stated to have lived in the 
time of King Athelstan, is here represented in armour of the time of Henry 
III, and similar to that observed in the Beauchamp brass monument in St. 
Mary’s Church. The material of this curious sculpture is the sandstone of 
the neighbourhood, which is so easily disintegrated by the action of the 
elements, that many of the pinnacles of St. John's, Coventry, are already 
nothing more than bits of irregular-formed rock, and the truly beautiful 
tower and spire of St. Michael's, in the same city, is threatened with rapid 
destruction. Hence it is probable that, with the exception of the socket of 
the right arm, this statue has suffered really more from time and exposure, than 
from that wilful mutilation concerning which so many fables are related. A 
great deal might be said concerning some of the excavations made into the 
side of Guy’s cliff, which in some instances resemble the oratories of the per- 
secuted Christians in the East, but this is a subject which there is not space 
to enter upon. 

Not far from this beautiful and secluded spot, on the side of a tree-clad emi- 
nence (Blacklow Hill) and amidst an undergrowth of bramble and briar, a 
small quantity of natural rock peeps out to-day. Upon the time-worn and. 
lichen clad face of this, is an inscription of fearful import,— 

1311. 
P. Gaveston, 
Earl of Cornwall, 
Behead. 


A little above this is a modern monument with an inscription of some critical 
severity: “In the hollow of this rock was beheaded, on the Ist of July, 1312, 
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by barons lawless as himself, Piers Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall, the minion of 


. 


a hateful king, in life and death a memorable instance of misrule.” 

Passing this most remarkable spot, a drive of a few miles through a wooded 
and cultivated country, brought the archeologists to Stoneleigh Abbey, where 
a kindly and hospitable reception awaited them from Lord Leigh, himself an 
archeologist and lover of literature, and more particularly distinguished by his 
poetical works. Entering by an Italian lodge, a fine sweep of road led across 
the park, carried about midway over the Avon by an elegant stone bridge, and 
thence to the gateway, which is at once the most perfect and the most interest- 
ing remnant of the abbey. 

In the first year of Henry II. there were, according to Dugdale, sixty-eight 
villains, four bordars, and two priests in the manor of Stoneleigh Abbey ; there 
were, on the present occasion nearly as many learned men devoted to the study 
of past times, but they were not villains, nor like the Cistercian monks of olden 
Stoneleigh, William de Gyldeford and Thomas de Pipe, “ men of no repute,” 
Lord Leigh found many personal friends and acquaintances among his visitors, 
others were with a person of his high literary attainments equally familiar by 
name, and were alike made to partake of the same kindly reception, and of the 
same sumptuous hospitality. 

Stoneleigh possesses manyepowerful claims to interest. The modern man- 
sion which has arisen upon the ruins of olden time, is at once a tasteful and im- 
posing edifice. The site like that of most monasteries is happily chosen—the 
classic Avon watering two sides of the verdant slopes on which it is seated. 
Woods, venerable and far spread, bestow an air of dignified quiet on the 
neighbourhood, and still remind the visitor of the times when the idle monks 
complained of the encroachments and predatory habits of the foresters. With- 
in, a host of ancestral memorials, interesting and curious portraits, beautiful 
and valuable paintings, rich and elaborate furniture, casts, bronzes, and vases, 
rival with one another in their claims to attention. Even in the corridor, the 
noble chimney-piece, the massive brass dogs, the carved screen and painted glass 
left to many enthusiasts little time to think of more sensual enjoyments. 

- A charming drive through the old park, varied by the most exquisite wood- 
land and water scenery, and connected with which Lord Leigh has some legend 
of another deer-hunting exploit of young Shakspeare’s, led the Association to 
the rural village and church of Stoneleigh, whither their noble host and enter- 
tainer had proceeded by a shorter route to act as cicerone, to a monument full 
of interest—that of the titular Duchess Dudley and her daughter, which adorns 
a sweet little edifice of Anglo-Norman architecture, with a rich chancel arch, 
and a finely carved font, the latter, however, a removal from Maxstoke Priory. 

The magnitude of the remains of that most splendid relic of feudal times— 
Kenilworth—and the numerous associations connected with the spot, forbid 
notice—but certain it was that as with most other visitors, even the beautiful 
examples of successive changes in domestic architecture—the Norman Keep of 
Geoffroi de Clinton, the gateway of Robert Dudley, and the residence of 
Cromwell's commissioner, and even the historic reminiscences of the captivity of 
the second Edward, of the home of John o’ Gaunt, of Henry VIII., and Charles I., 
were comparatively left in the shade by that superior interest which has been shed 
upon the place by genius ; and while the agent of Lord Clarendon was busy guid- 
ing the associates from relics of one age to those of another, the busy fancy of the 
listeners was still ever reverting to the visit of a maiden queen to her haughty 
subject, to the villanies of Varney, and the sorrows of Amy Robsart. 

On Thursday, the 22nd, the Association wended its way down the richly 
wooded and fertile valley of the Avon ; in the first place to Charlecote, the 
seat of Fulke Lucy, Esq., the existing descendant of Sir Thomas of that ilk. 
The edifice is in the Elizabethan style, which has been strictly preserved in the 
restorations and additions ; and the front, with its detached gateway and rich 
screen, backed by the decorated towers and pinnacles of the mansion, had a 
pleasing and characteristic effect. 
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The young proprietor of Charlecote, and his relative the Rev. Mr. Lucy, 
received their visitors at the porch, and conducted them through an edifice as 
densely crowded with objects of vertu, art, and antiquity as were once Fonthill 
or Strawberry Hill. Indeed, one of the most valuable relics of the former place, 
the beautiful mosaic table valued at 15002, is now in the centre of the hall at 
Charlecote, where is also a view of the house and ens as they were in 
Shakspeare’s time, and in the library, which has been lately ably fitted up by a 
Warwickshire artist, are the chairs, cabinet, and couch presented by Queen 
Elizabeth to Earl Leicester, and thus honourably preserved from the ruin of 
their former abode, by that attention to relics honoured by time and associa- 
tions, which should ever be the characteristic of noble and gentle blood, a race 
which, whatever may befall the halls and castles of their ancestors, it is to be 
hoped, even as my the hereditary conservators of the monuments of past 
times, may never be lost to this country. It is impossible to notice a moiet 
of the rare and curious objects contained in this mansion ; a small vessel, with 
sculptured athlete, brought from Rome; Teniers’s marriage, by himself; an 
exquisitely beautiful portrait of a female holding a cup, artist unknown ; and 
a my cup of beautiful workmanship attracted universal admiration. Asa 
relief to this prolonged visit, the Association was invited by their hospitable 
young host to taste of certain venison pasties, whigh deprived all present of any 
eelings of wonder that Shakspeare should have attempted to appropriate 
the material for such pasties for himself and hisboon companions. At the same 
time that the forest of antlers observed in the drive through the park, had satisfied 
the literary archeeologists that there were a few bucks there, for it was in their 
memory that Mr. Collier had learnedly sought for proofs of the existence of 
deer in the same park in the time of Sir Thomas on having arrived at the 
very logical conclusion that if there were not deer in the park at that time, it 
would have been difficult for the juvenile bard to have stolen any. 

The Association was received at the Town-hall by William Sheldon, Esq., 
the mayor of Stratford-upon-Avon, the other members of the corporation, and 
by Dr. Thompson and other members of the “ Royal Shakspearian Club” of 
the same city. This, with many of the noblemen and gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, among whom we were happy to observe the descendant of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, visitors from Warwick, Leamington, Coventry, &c., and the Associates, 
made up a meeting that nearly filled a room sixty feet long by thirty wide. 

The known resolve of the Archzological Association, not to leave Stratford 
without some definite steps being taken to rescue Shakspeare’s birth-place 
from desecration or destruction, by forming a nucleus for a wide-extending 
subscription (for the bard of Stratford belongs to wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken), and in which step they had received a commission of co-opera- 
tion on the part of the Shaksperian Society of London ; brought forward the 
“Royal Shaksperian Society of Stratford-upon-Avon,” whose labours had 
hitherto been carried on in a dim obscurity, to state that they had already com- 
menced such a subscription, and that it was going on promisingly—that they 
had entered into arrangements, not only for the purchase of the birth- 
place of Shakspeare, a humble cottage of only five rooms, but also of the ad- 
joining houses ; and that they had to submit to the Archeological Association a 
motion, requesting their co-operation, and that of the Shaksperian Society of 
London, with their club. This proposition was, accordingly, upon so happy and 

romising a prospect being held out to it, cordially received by the Association ; 
bat it is still to be hoped that the keeping of one of the most heart-stirring relics 
which this old country boasts of, will be intrusted not to a retired beadle or 
sexton of Stratford-upon-Avon, but to some literary veteran more distinguished 
by rs than by worldly prosperity. 
rom Stratford, the Association, instead of returning by Charlecote, and the 
wooded valley of the Avon, took their way over the higher lands towards 
Snitterfield, a residence of Mark Phillips, sq., one of the late representa- 
tives of Manchester ; and where were the remains of a very extensive Roman 
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encampment, the fosse of which, although degraded by running waters at one 
point, is still very evident. From its position, this would appear to have been 
an out-station to Alcester on the Ickneild Street, or a connecting point be- 
tween that undoubted station, and the one at Warwick. 

On Friday the 23rd, an excursion was made to the noble mansion, which, 
like Stoneleigh, has been erected upon the ruins of an old Cistercian monastery, 
fragments of the cloisters of which, decorated with Norman arches and pillars, 
still remain. The mansion itself, forming three sides of a quadrangle, is of 
several periods, the oldest apparently Tudor. The collection of paintings within 
contained many fine pictures and many portraits of high historical interest. The 
Rembrandts and the Vandycks were especially numerous, but the portraits and 
busts of Elizabeth of Bohemia, from the romantic interest of her history, and 
the literary associations connected with her career, attracted by far the most at- 
tention. Comb, or Combe, Abbey (from Cumm, a vale or hollow), was the only 
mansion visited by the Association, the noble proprietor of which (the Earl of 
Craven) was not present to honour the Association by a personal and hospitable 
reception. 

This succession of delightful visits and intellectual excursions was, however, 
destined to conclude with a reception of surpassing kindness and hospitality, 
met with the ensuing day at Arbury Hall, the seat of the distinguished Con- 
servative member, C. Newdigate ans i Esq. The castellated mansion 
of the Astleys, which is attached to the same grounds, was made the object of 
a first visit, and the Association was conducted through the interior by 
its present tenant, Viscount Lifford, a nobleman who is himself distin- 
guished in literature, and zealous in antiquarian pursuits. This naturall 
lent an additional interest to the examination of the stone bridge with 
pointed gateway, the embattled parapets and thick old walls, and the memo- 
rials connected with the ambitious father of the unfortunate victim of his am- 
bition—the Lady Jane Grey. The church adjoining contained also many 
monuments of historical and archzological interest. 

Arbury Hall, a splendid specimen of that “ compendious style,” as it has 
been called, of Gothic architecture, the taste for which was introduced into 
this country by Horace Walpole; with its richly decorated roofs, after 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel, its valuable collection of paintings, rare furniture, 
and numerous — of art and vertu, baffles description. The interior is 
only rivalled by the exterior, where rocks and grottoes, shaded by luxuriant 
foliage, and water trickling over pale green ferns, old barrows surmounted by 
aged trees, their far-spreading branches reflected in the glassy mirror-like 
waters beneath, formed a scene of positive enchantment. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the hospitality shown by the worthy proprietor of this noble residence to 
the Association ; a reception which he was further kind and tasteful enough to 
remark in his address to the Association, he considered due from the hereditary 
conservators of time-honoured monuments throughout the country, to those 
who also laboured in their preservation and illustration, from simple sentiments 
of respect, from the pure love of antiquity, and from zealous and ardent feelings 
of love, for the literary, intellectual, and artistic excellence of past ages. And 
with this cordial and dignified reception—one so characteristic of the truly Con- 
servative English gentleman—the pleasures and the labours of the congress 


were brought to a close. 
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MR. LUMLEY AND GUISEPPE VERDI. 

- Now really it is a spirited thing in Mr. Lumley to fetch Gui 

Verdi all the way from ¥ eaice, to make him write an opera expressly for Her 
Majesty's Theatre, and to stick him in the orchestra on to conduct it. 
Show us any other mariager who would have done as m We have been 
contented to take our operas mostly via Paris, and if a work came from 
Italy to London direct without making a half-way house of “Les Italiens” 
it was thought no small feat. But here we import not the opera, but the 
composer, bring the maes/ro honie, settle him in London og and 
there bid him evolve, create, and fashion for the sake of the“ British public.” 

Mr. Lumley has an objection to circumferences, save that formed by the 
boxes of his house —especially when full. He wants to make the Haymarket 
the central point of operatic production. This shall be the land of cavatinas, 
and cabalettus and strettas, and what you will. The muse of Italian song 
shall reign in the vicinity of the park and the clubs, and regulate her 
measures by the Horseguards’ clock. The publishers of “ La Fama” and 
“ Il Pirata” shall transfer their offices here, and expresses shall come from 
Milan to the Haymarket to ascertain if there be any thing new in the 
way of Italian opera. : 

Never mind the intrinsic value of Verdi’s ‘“ Masnadieri.” Granted it 
is no great affair. There are some very pretty airs for Jenny Lind, which 
she by her own exquisite singing renders effective, but altogether there is 
but little in the melodies, and we are, as usual, overdone with unison. 
Better luck next time, oh, beloved Guiseppe! We welcome thy coming,— 
but we think thou hast not exactly put thy best foot foremost. 

The real thing is the principle of making London an operatic centre, 
and for attempting to do this Mr. Lumley cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Every effort that he makes is marked by a noble ambition. 
He does not merely wish to see his theatre the arena for the aristoc 
of England, but the focus to which the rest of the world shall point. The 
production of “I Masnadieri” is really a great event in the history of 
operatic policy. | 

It is certainly a wondrous thing to see how the Chevalier Maffei has 
turned Schiller'ss big play of “The Robbers” into a libretto rather under 
than above the usual size. The only miracle to be compared with it is 
that by which a whole pailful of spinach is brought within the dimensions 
of a small vegetable dish. Of course those uncouth individualities which 
make up the robber-band of Schiller—your Spiegelberg, and your 
Schwarz, and your Roller, who so fantastically combine rough comicality 
with fearful butchery —something like a court-jester at a feast of canni- 
bals—of course, all these fearful merry-men are sucked up into the 
general abstraction of ‘‘ Chorus,” just as the horns of the snail are drawn 
into the mass of indistinct flesh. But the course of the story has been 
preserved remarkably well, and great has been the acuteness of Maffei in 
catching a thought or sentiment of Schiller’s and pinning it down in his 
recitative. 

The ballet proceeds gloriously» Who has ‘forgotten the Pas de 
Quatre? Who does not remember the Pas de Déesses? No one is in 
plight so unhappy. Read Rosati for Lucile Grahn and then you have 


all the old glories again—the never-fading Taglioni—and the buoyant 
Callas aa the languishing Carlotta—and the bouquets—and the shouts 


—and the encores. In short, you have every thing. 
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